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This country is moving steadily toward Gov- 
mment ownership of railroads—not by the con- 
cious choice of the people, but because a condi- 
ion is being created from which Government 
pwnership will be the only way out. 
Our railroad facilities are wholly inadequate. 
The year 1915 saw less new railroad construc- 
ion than in any other year since the Civil War. 
Today railroad managers, tho eager to go ahead 
vith railroad development, are making only such 
mprovements as are absolutely necessary to take 
are of business definitely in sight. 
No matter how wise may be their foresight, 
ailroad managers are unable to make provision 
or the needs of the future. They can’t get the 
apital. 
eescnns talk of $20 coal in New York be- 
ause there are not railroad facilities to haul 
rough coal to market. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is holding an inquiry into the 
pute nationwide ear shortage. 

* * * 


Since Jan. 1, 1916, not a single dollar of new 
allroad capital stock has been listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The year 1916 promises 
0 be the first year since railroads were invented 
n which no new money for railroad construction 
will have been put into, new railroads by investors 
willing to take their chances on the success of the 
pnterprise. 

Every dollar of money raised from investors 
or railroad construction this year has been from 
he sale of bonds. 

In the period since Jan. 1, 1915, only $12,910,- 

D20 in new money for railroad construction has 
been raised thru the issuance of stock, and of 
hat sum $10,000,000 was in preferred stock of 
A prosperous railroad. 
During the twenty-seven months since the war 
tarted new capital issued by industrial com- 
panies to produee war munitions, manufacture 
tyes and chemicals, operate shipping companies 
ind develop oil and gas resources amounted to 
B879,557,000. 

In other words, our industrial development is 
Boing ahead by leaps and bounds; our railroads 
are Standing still. 

And this is a year in which railroad net earn- 
ngs have been greater than in any previous year. 

hvestors are not willing to take chances in 
providing capital for new railroad property, be- 
ause the schedule of railroad rates is practically 
igid but expenses are constantly increasing. 
* * * 


Since 1907, when the Interstate Commerce 
ommission began to regulate railroad accounts, 
ipward of $5,000,000,000 in new money has gone 
nto increased and improved railroad facilities. 
_With those facilities the railroads have supplied an 
normously increased service to the public. 
Sw has been the increase of expenses necessary 
agen the new business that in only three of the years 
“aed 07 has railroad net operating income been equal 
What it was before that vast sum had been spent. 
haha of the nine years not a cent of additional 
rhich boas was realized to apply to the new money 
> had been provided. Even in 1916, with the largest 
am in all history, less than 6 percent was earned upon 
“ts ew money Anvested the last nine years. When we 
oe this with the enormous earnings of industrial 
“aa one can realize why new ventures in railroad 
mg do not look attractive to investors. 




















— 
pee racts from address delivered before the Mel- 
* Open Forum, Melrose, Mass., Nov. 5. 


People put their savings where they like, and 
if railroads are to compete successfully for the 
world’s available new capital they must offer 
earning power equally as attractive as afforded 
by other avenues of interest. 


* %* * 


The American merchant marine once sailed on 
every sea. But today our merchant marine is 
negligible, and we are planning to provide a mer- 
chant marine thru Government ownership. 

Our ships were driven off the seas by laws 
which made it impossible for their owners to earn 
sufficient money to attract new private capital 
into the business. Finding ourselves without the 
ships necessary for our commerce, we do not 
relax those laws and make the operation of ships 
attractive to private investors. We embrace 
Government ownership. 

A few days ago the President of the United 
States put, in a nutshell, the idea which seems 
to control in the determination of such issues,. 
when he said, ‘‘ When things are necessary to be 
done, the Government ought not to hesitate to 
do them if somebody else does not undertake it.’’ 


* * * 


The American people must have new railroad 
facilities; they can not, they will not, permit 
their commerce to be throttled by inadequate 
facilities. 

The sole factor, therefore, which will deter- 
mine whether or not we are to drift into Govern- 
ment ownership will be whether we are going 
to be willing to allow the railroads to earn suffi- 
cient profits to attract private capital into the 
development of existing railroads and the build- 
ing of new railroads. If not, Government owner- 
ship is certain. 

* * * 

The argument against Government ownership 
is the people’s argument—not that of the rail- 
roads. 

If the Government takes the railroads it will 
of course pay a fair price for them, and it will 
continue to pay the same men who now do so to 
operate them. Neither the security holder nor 
the railroad man, therefore, has much to worry 
about. 

Our railroad development is as yet very incom- 
plete. France has one mile of railroad for every 
8.5 square miles of territory; we have one mile 
for each 13 square miles. There is only one 
double-track railroad west of the Missouri River. 

Building new railroads into pioneer territory 
means taking chances. If future railroad devel- 
opment in this country is to be by the Govern- 
ment it means the nation will go into speculation 
on a grand seale. That hasn’t usually been con- 
sidered a very wise thing for a government to do. 

Even if that were desirable, our future national devel- 
opment would be inevitably retarded by the red-tape, 
bureaucracy, and lack of ‘‘punch’’ incident to all Gov- 
ernment effort. Battleships authorized by Congress in 
1915 are not yet started in our Government navy yards. 

* * * 


But a bigger and more vital question is: Assuming 
our railroad system to be developed, will Government or 
private ownership cost the people more? 

Fundamentally, it is a question of cost. The purpose 
of transportation is to promote our material welfare; 
this is doné to the extent that cost is reduced. Even if 
rates are low but service poor, the actual cost to the pub- 
lic may be greater than if the rates were high and the 
service good. 


CHER RETURNS FOR RAILROADS, OR GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP ?° 


[By Ivy L. Lee, formerly assistant to the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. ] 


Government may be able to borrow more 
cheaply than private corporations. But if the 
cost of capital to the Government is less the 
operating cost is apt to be much higher. Ex- 
perience shows that Government railroads in 
democratic countries are invariably wasteful and 
inefficient. Appointments are made and jobs 
created for political reasons. There is slackness 
and carelessness. The Government railways of 
France supply a notorious example. 


* * * 


But, some say, our Government built the 
Panama Canal successfully. But the Panama 
Canal was not built under the political condi- 
tions which surround every Government under- 
taking in a democracy. The Panama Canal was 
built under an army officer with practically abso- 
lute power. German Government railroads are 
a success because Germany is not a democracy. 
The bureaucrat at the head of the railroads is 
supreme; his word is law. Our people would 
never submit to any such management. 

The Post Office is not an argument, for it 
barely pays its way even after failing to pay the 
railroads adequately for transporting the mails, 
and without paying any interest whatever upon 
the enormous investment in plant necessary to 
conduct the Post Office. 


* * * 


You don’t need Government ownership to in- 
sure honesty; compulsory publicity will accom- 
plish that. 

If we had had real publicity in the past many 
railroad scandals would not have occurred. 
Turn on the light and burglars will run, always. 
And burglars don’t go into brilliantly lighted 
houses. 

It isn’t necessary, and it isn’t cheap, for the 
Government to own or operate railroads. But 
railroads should be regulated in the public in- 
terest. 

Regulation will result in the people getting all 
the profits out of the business other than what 
is necessary to attract private capital; the 
premium offered to ability and skill will result 
in transportation being supplied to the public at 
the lowest possible cost; indeed, let the reward 
be greater as the cost to the public is reduced. 

Assurance of due reward to initiative and skiil 
will attract to the railroad business that superior 
ability and imagination necessary to insure enter- 
prise and efficiency. 

* * * 


Cost is the real question; and under Govern- 
ment ownership the cost—in a democratic coun- 
try—will always be more. 

The proof lies in the world’s experience with 
Government ownership, and in our knowledge of 
the motives and impulses which. spur men to greatest 
achievement. 

We can get the best and the cheapest railroad service 
by encouraging private capital to go into the business. 

The need of the hour is for a system of railroad regu- 
lation which will see to it that railroad rates are respon- 
sive to the commercial demands of the time, that pro- 
vision is made to meet increasing costs of railroad opera- 
tion to pay for the higher standard of operation which 
the people demand. 

For if this country is to be saved from Government 
ownership it will be necessary for the people to determine 
to permit railroads to earn sufficient money to attract 
the private capital absolutely essential to the proper up- 
building of the nation’s transportation system. 
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Lumbermen Should Co-operate in Pro- 
viding Data for Technical Books 


The lack of technical books on the lumber industry 
has been deplored frequently by leading lumbermen. 
Every great industry depends upon the men devel- 
oped within the industry earrying on and further 
developing that industry. Careful, accurate and prac- 
tically technical books are of inestimable value in 
providing information for the young men of an indus- 
try aud in helping to solve problems. So far few 
books of this character have been written regarding 
the lumber industry. Therefore it is to the advantage 
of every lumberman to codperate fully in furnishing 
information for the production of such books. 

It is just such a book that Professors Chapman and 
Bryant of the Yale Forest School are seeking to make 
of ‘Graves’ Mensuration.’? The methods used in 
estimating or cruising standing timber in the past, and 
in a ‘orge measure in the present, are chaotic to say 
the least and vary from the ‘‘guess’’ method, such a 
favorite with certain cruisers of the old school, to the 
extreinely aeeurate and expensive strip method in 
whieh the timber is laid out in strips by means of a 
trans'*, the trees are counted and the diameter and 
heighi noted. 

Somchow or other the cruising of timber has man- 
aged ‘0 remain one of the little understood features 
_ business despite the fact that a knowledge of 
“i a thods that should be used to produce the best 

Suits is of vital importance in the prospective pur- 


chaser of timberland and in preparing plans for 
logging. To overcome this difficulty and provide an 
up-to-date book that presents in concise and accurate 
form the different successful ways in which standing 
timber may be estimated is the aim of the Yale pro- 
fessors. The questions asked are quite pertinent and 
if answered fully and by all the lumbermen can not 
help but result in the compilation of much information 
of value to the entire industry. The questions will 
be found on page 45 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 





Practical Lumbermen Will Receive Pre- 
ference as European Investigators 


That inestimable good may be obtained from a care- 
ful investigation of the European markets for and pro- 
duction of lumber by practical lumbermen who actually 
have a wide first-hand knowledge of manufacturing 
and marketing methods of this country is conceded by 
all lumbermen. That this requirement is fully recog- 
nized by officials of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce is emphasized by the form of the an- 
nouncement of the second examination to be held for 
five trade commissioners to investigate the European 
lumber situation. To quote from this official announ:e- 
ment of the examination: ‘‘ Experience in connection 
with the lumber business will be considered of more 
importance than scientific training in forestry. Prac- 
tical experience in the manufacture and sale of lumber 
is especially desired.’’? Several of those that took the 
first examination are considered acceptable, but it is 
the opinion of both the Government officials and the 
lumbermen that all the eligible candidates in the 
country should be examined before definite appoint- 
ments are made. At the most only three out of the 
five necessary trade commissioners will be selected 
from the applicants that took the first examination. 

Besides a practical knowledge of the lumber busi- 
ness—and the wider that practical knowledge is the 
better—according to the announcement of the bureau, it 
is essential that the investigators be able to set forth 
their findings in good, understandable, lumber English. 
Possibly some lumbermen hesitate at this requirement, 
but it should be remembered that areal lumberman that 
has worked and slept with the business is never 
at a loss for words to describe the conduct of that 
business so that other lumbermen may understand him. 
It really is a broad application of the abilities that 
have been displayed generally by lumbermen in the 
conduct of association activities. The need of prac- 
tical lumbermen is emphasized by this requirement. 
Another essential that is set forth is knowledge of at 
least one foreign language. Just how full this under- 
standing of-a foreign language need be is not set forth 
and it is probable that this need will not be given 
undue consideration should the candidate be satisfac- 
tory in other respects. However, it is very evident 
that a knowledge of the language of a foreign coun- 
try would be of great help to an American investi- 
gator of the lumber business in getting down and 
digging out the practical details that it is essential to 
obtain. Another feature that should be considered 
in connection with this examination is that, while it 
will be conducted by the civil service commission, 
appointments will not be made on the basis of the 
grades received on the written examination, but will 
be made upon the recommendation of the committee 
of practical lumbermen who will conduct an oral ex- 
amination of the most promising candidates developed 
by the written test. Limbermen who are thinking 
of taking this examination should remember this fact 
and bear in mind that the final decision regarding 
appointments rests with practical lumbermen. The 
written examination is designed simply to pick out 
the most desirable of the candidates. In other words, 
it is the practical lumberman with first hand training 
and the widest experience in practical—not theoretical 
—lumbering that stands the best chance of receiving 
an appointment. 

The success of the investigation will largely depend 
upon the caliber of the men appointed. It is not a 
position to be sought just because the seeker would 
like to travel in Europe or for any other merely per- 
sonal consideration. There will be many inconveni- 


ences to be undergone, many personal sacrifices to be 
made. It is further said that the salaries offered 
are small in comparison with the ability of the men 
desired. All of these should be minor considerations, 
however, for the investigations of European markets 
for and production of lumber present an opportunity 
for big, thinking lumbermen to render a patriotic ser- 
vice to the industry in the same way that real cit- 
izens arise to serve the nation in times of stress. 
Lumbermen—real, practical lumbermen—are urged to 
take the written examination to be held November*22 
in conveniently located cities, full details of which 
were published on page 55 of the Nov. 4 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As Dr. Pratt, head of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, says: ‘‘We 
ee the five best men in the country for this 
job. 
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Trade Acceptance Being Used in the 
Lumber Trade 


Exactly a year ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pub- 
lished an editorial reviewing the advantages of the 
trade acceptance as a commercial instrument and 
pointing out its advantages and conveniences. 

It is gratifying to note that during the year con- 
siderable progress has been made in the lumber trade 
in introducing this system. Its employment by the 
H. B. Waite Lumber Co., of Minneapolis and Seattle, 
may be taken as typical of the details that are used 
in most other cases. 

A cireular letter of instruction used by this com- 
pany points out that this arrangement enables the pur- 
chaser to defer the time of payment on an invoice 
and still have the benefit of the cash discount. The 
acceptances may be drawn upon forms that may be 
obtained from the local bank, or that the lumber com- 
pany will furnish. As an illustration of the method 
of adjustment employed the following table is given: 


INEEOC MRRORMIOD 65. aie svn awn esis ess oe one $500.00 
PN eG Sis Ri vc > 62 69 we 5000 09 vty ain wieraenie'e a 200.00 
ee ey OF SRWORCE:. 50.5 ssc ei cok since venue 300.00 
Two percent discount.....................-:: 6.00 
Net value of ear to us on June 15, 1916...... 294.00 
Ninety days at 41%4 percent interest added..... 3.31 
ee eae eee 50 
Amount of the face of the acceptance......... 297.81 


In the above illustration a 90-day acceptance is used. 
If a four months’ acceptance is preferred the discount 
rate would have been 5 percent, or on a six months 


acceptance 5% percent, these being based upon the. 


discount rates of the Federal Reserve Bank, which, of 
course, are subject to change. 

The lumber manufacturing concern also reserves the 
right to regulate the volume of the acceptances that 
it will take under this arrangement. In times of easy 
money like the present, however, this provision is 
hardly necessary. It is merely precautionary. 

The advantages of this method of settlement of com- 
mercial transactions, rather than permitting them to 
remain in the form of an over-extended book account, 
are too obvious to need emphasis. While a start has been 
made in this direction by the adoption of the trade ac- 
ceptance by individual concerns, some of the associations 
also are taking an active interest in this form of handling 
accounts, notable among these being the Southern Pine 
Association and the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, the latter having recently 
appointed a special committee that will make an effort 
to work out uniform terms of sale that will include the 
use of trade acceptances. 


The Rome Tests of Shingles and Other 
Roofings 


The report on pages 32 and 33 of this issue of the tests 
conducted at Rome, N. Y., upon treated and untreated 
wooden shingles in comparison with other types of roof- 
ing is of considerable interest. This is particularly true 
because these tests were largely under the supervision 
of interests connected with the manufacture of substitute 
types of roofing. 

Two important facts are pointed out in connection with 
the character of the tests applied. The first is regarding 
the extreme severity of the test, a 10-minute test at three 
inches distance, with a blow torch of large size. Freitag 
in his work ‘‘ Fire Prevention and Fire Protection,’’ in 
discussing fire retarding paints, offers a_ specification 
in which the following appears: 

“*Second: No fireproof paint will be considered satis- 
factory unless it so protects the wood or other material 
to which it is applied that the same will not flame or 
flow after having been subjected to the flame of a gaso- 
line torch for two minutes.’’ 

In Bulletin No. 42 of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Washington, D. C., the director, Henry A. Gard- 
ner, in discussing fire retardant paints for shingles, 
comments upon the above specification in the following 
language: 





“It is probable that the severe 2-minute gasoline 
torch test outlined above was designed to be used upon 
paint coating applied to thick trim. It is improbable 
that such a test could be withstood by a shingle painted 
with the most resistant of paints or even coated with a 
thin sheet of metal. The thin shingle with its contents 
of resins or oils would probably ecarbonize, altho the sur- 
face coating might be unaffected.’’ 

The above observation is true in a general way, but 
the Rome experiments appear to indicate that while the 
individual shingle, as a thin piece of wood, is of a par- 
ticularly favorable form to invite combustion and de- 
struction, taken by itself, when laid solidly upon the roof 
it partakes very largely of the characteristics of a solid 
wooden surface. If the shingles are improperly laid so 
that they curl after prolonged exposure to the weather 
the edges thus exposed, of course, may be more readily 
set upon fire. But a shingled roof in good condition, 
with the shingles lying flat and close, is not very easily 
ignited. 

Opposed to the intensity of the flame test applied in 
these experiments, however, is the fact that it was ap- 
plied to a limited area, This does not favor the con- 


tinuance of combustion after the surface has been brought 
to the ignition point. If a surface of one square foot 
is heated to the ignition point it is much more likely 
to remain on fire after the source of heat is removed 
than if the surface so heated is only two or three inches 
square. In the latter case the draft of cold air from all 
sides tends to carry the heat rapidly away from the 
surface, thus cooling it so that it can not volatilize gases 
rapidly enough to support a flame sufficient to keep it in 
the heated condition necessary to combustion. In these 
tests we have untreated wooden shingles charred entirely 
thru the first layer into the second, and yet the report 
does not show that any flame was maintained after the 
torch was taken away. It would obviously be impossible 
to char the entire surface of a shingle roof, or any con- 
siderable proportion of it, to such an extent without its 
bursting into a continued, self-maintaining flame. The 
same remark is, of course, true regarding some of the 
other roofs tested. The asphalt shingle, for example, 
it is stated, maintained a flame for five seconds after 
the torch was taken away. Had any considerable por- 
tion of this type of roof been heated to this ignition 
point undoubtedly the flames would have persisted until 
extinguished by human agency. This is what actually 
happened a few months ago to the composition roof of 
a shingle mill in Seattle, Wash. 

The test of treated wooden shingles was confined to a 
single fire resistant compound, but one which seems to 
hold considerable promise. In the report on fire-resistant 
compounds made by Hermann von Schrenck at the last 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation he presented a table of tests upon shingles with 
fitteen different forms of fire resistant treatment, and of 
the fifteen penetim made the best showing. Of the eight 
specimens treated with it it was found possible to ignite 
but one by exposure in the electric furnace that was 
used, and this one specimen required 9 minutes and 20 
seconds exposure in order to secure ignition. The fur- 
nace was of the same general design as that used at the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., under 
conditions more favorable to ignition than are secured 
in the open torch test. This is illustrated by the fact 
that the eight untreated shingle specimens used for 
check comparison in these tests ignited in an average 
time of thirty-five seconds. No data are at hand at the 
present time indicating the resistance of this form of 
treatment to weather exposure conditions, such as a 
Shingle roof is subjected to, but if it passes this test 
satisfactorily this form of fire resistant treatment for 
shingles should prove a valuable one, especially as it is 
easy to apply commercially. An entire bunch of shingles, 
it is claimed, can be successfully treated by immersion 
in the solution without the necessity of opening and re- 
packing. This favors the application of the treatment 
at the job or shortly before applying the shingles to the 
roof. 





City Engineer Learns Some Facts 


About Wood Pipe 


The lumbermen have become awakened to the point 
of aggressive activity in behalf of their product, as is 
being illustrated in various quarters. The latest not- 
able incident occurred in Seattle, where full page and 
quarter-page advertisements have appeared in the daily 
press in the name of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. ‘ 

That there should have been efficient codperation to 
produce the advertising is the significant fact, but in 
this case there was a particularly good opportunity 
for effective publicity. A large proportion of the wood 
stave pipes used in the United States is manufactured 
in Washington and Seattle is the center of much of 
this activity; yet the city engineer there proposed to 
lay a large pipe line of all-steel pipe. This particu- 
lar proposal was akin to the practice that dictated 
the building of steel lookout towers for the fire rangers 
upon a certain parcel of Uncle Sam’s forest holdings. 

The difference between the cost of all-steel pipe and 
steel banded wood stave pipe, if funded at 5 percent 
compound interest, would have produced at the end of 
eight years a fund sufficient entirely to replace the 
entire wood pipe installation, without touching the 
principal. The Seattle line now in service, however, has 
been in use for fourteen years and has given excellent 
service. It was of untreated staves. Had these staves 
been creosoted as is now the practice they would 
have lasted for more than double that period. The 
greater efficiency and economy of wood. stave pipe 
over metal have received wide engineering recognition 
and wood pipe installation is now standard practice 
for hydraulic projects. 

In this particular campaign the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has the backing of the Manufac- 
turers’ Association and also of the New Chamber of 
Commerce. The advertisements are addressed to the 
mavYor, the city engineer, the city council and the tax- 
payers, all of whom will undoubtedly be interested in 
the facts presented. 

A reduced facsimile of one of the quarter page ad- 
vertisements which were used following full page 
spreads appeared upon page 32 of last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


——, 


Employees’ Protective Association Un. 
wittingly Aids Employers 

Upon the theory that a rose by any other name will 
smell as sweet, there has been formed in one of the 
important sawmill communities of the South a Sawyers? 
& Filers’. Protective‘ Association. The members dis. 
elaim any afliliation with any labor organization and 
declare that their association is by no means a labor 
organization. On the other hand, it is claimed that the 
organization is exactly what its name implies—an aggo. 
ciation for the material protection of its members, 

A committee of the Sawyers’ & Filers’ Protective As. 
sociation called upon the general manager of the gsayw- 
mill in question and announced the perfecting of the 
organization and its declaration of purpose. The gen- 
eral manager announced his pleasure at the formation 
of this benevolent organization and said that this would 
be the means of saving a good many hundred dollars 
annually to the company, as he would now be able to 
turn over to the association any and all injured em- 
ployees of whom heretofore the company had been 
taking care. 





Fire Prevention Directed to Causes of 


Fires 


The trend of activity of the National Fire Protection 
Association seems to be turning somewhat to a subject 
that hitherto has not enlisted a large share of its actiy- 
ities. In a circular letter sent out on Oct. 10 it quotes 
approvingly from the annual report of the Committee on 
Manufacturing Risks and Special Hazards in part as 
follows: 

“‘The general trend of the industries as affecting us 
as fire protection specialists has been to open more widely 
the field of fire prevention as distinguished from fire 
protection. Our interests, heretofore largely centered 
on the perfection of the various fire protecting and ex- 
tinguishing devices, must evidently, in the future, extend 
much further than heretofore into more abstract spheres 
of fire protection such as plant management, including 
discipline, responsibility of employees, and methods of 
manufacturing, especially as to their economy and in- 
dustrial legitimacy. We must study carefully the new 
and untried lines of manufacture, not to learn of. their 
hazards alone but also to ascertain their business possi- 
bilities as conducted in the particular cases in question. 
This involves more than a conception of the socalled 
‘moral hazard,’ so long recognized in the field of fire 
insurance; it calls for the application of fire protection 
engineering to this subject in its broadest sense in order 
that the fundamental and underlying causes and condi- 
tions resulting in fire may be diagnosed and concrete 
preventive measures found to meet them. 

‘*A marked example of this idea of prevention is 
found in the excellent work of Mr. F. J. Hoxie, of the 
New England Factory Mutual Insurance Companies, as 
reported in the last Quarterly of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. Here is discovered the probable 
solution of the strange fact that matches and nails can 
go thru a cotton picker sometimes with no fire resulting, 
while at other times a fire is practically inevitable; and 
here also is explained how, by the application of humid- 
ity to the atmosphere of the picker room, the close con- 
nection between economical and efficient methods of 
manufacturing and the possibility of fire prevention is 
established. This example illustrated what should, more 
than heretofore, be the trend of our work.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has long insisted that 
more attention should be paid to the actual causes of fire, 
those factors that combine to produce a fire in the first 
instance, and less attention be paid to the subject of 
extinguishing the fire after it has occurred and to the 
reduction of the volume of combustible material that it 
may find ready for it. To accomplish something in these 
directions is, of course, possible and they should by no 
means be neglected, but they should not monopolize all 
the attention. If a fire starts, to have a sprinkler on 
hand to put it out promptly, or a fire extinguisher or 
hose near at hand with someone to operate it, or a fire 
department available promptly upon eall, is a fine thing. 
It is a fine thing, also, if the fire which starts (perhaps 
with no one at hand to inaugurate defensive action) may 
find its progress retarded or prevented by fireproof build- 
ing construction and fireproof contents, altho in many 
eases this is economically impossible, and in others ut- 
terly impossible at any cost.- It is, however, true that 
the majority of fires have their origin in carelessness of 
some sort, and an investment in proper precautionary 
activities that will prevent the fire from starting will 
probably pay greater dividends in the fire protective 
field than any other that possibly might be made. Our 
great national need is not merely smaller fires, fires that 
are restricted to a smaller proportion of damage, but 
most emphatically fewer fires. This is a great oppor 
tunity for practical accomplishment, and it is well that 
the National Fire Protection Association now gives some 
indication of turning its attention to this field more a 
tively. There have been (it is true) bulletins against 
sarelessness indicating more or less definitely the various 
forms in which it occurs, but opportunity remains for 
more effective and scientific work in the study 0! causes 
of fire and in the application of the proper remedies, 
not merely to limit or extinguish them but to prevent 
them before they can occur, 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


PORTABLE RIG FOR SAWING STOVE WOOD 


Would you inform us or ask in the Query and Comment 
department where we could secure the most practical machin- 
ery for sawing coarse wood into stove lengths? I have seen 
somewhere in Vermont a portable rig which used a gasoline 
engine and went from place to place to saw up wood for the 
natives, aS very little coal was consumed in that section. I 
can not recall where I saw this, so I can not write the parties, 
but I am certain in some sections there are machines made 
especially for this purpose that are expeditious and practical 
—Inoutry No, 79. 

[There are a large number of manufacturers of port: 
able rigs for this purpose and the inquirer has been pro- 
vided with the addresses of a considerable list. If other 
manufacturers would be interested in reaching the in- 
quirer, replies addressed to the above number would be 
promptly forwarded.—Ep1ror. } 





DIPPING LUMBER VS. KILN DRYING 

On page 29 of your issue of Oct. 21 you print an inquiry 
from a Tennessee millman asking what treatment lumber 
should be put thru - prevent bluing and we note that you 
rec end soda dipping. 
aa ome te ce where they do not cut over 1,000 
feet of boards a day this is O. K., but where they cut 2,000 
feet or more boards per day they should by all means put ina 
dry kiln. Your inquiry advises that most of the stock is yellow 
pine, which can be kiln dried very easily. Hardwood lumber 
can also be dried, but not so easily. They can kiln dry their 
stock °t out as cheaply as they can soda dip. It is then ready 
for market and can demand a better price than when soda 
dipped ; besides, they reduce the weight nearly one-half; con- 
sequently cut their freight charges about in two. ; 

As you probably know, when air dried stock is sold 1: is 
usually sold as one grade, whereas if it is kiln dried they select 
the higher grade lumber, and get.a fancy price for it. 

Please give us the name and address of party making the 
inqviry, as we would like to write them direct.—C. J. WILL- 
IAMS, JR., vice president, L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

[Mr. Williams has been supplied with the address of 
this inquirer, who lives in the portable mill section of 
Tennessee. What he has to say regarding the respective 
merits of dipping and kiln drying is generally true, altho 
it is also true that in many cases lumber goes thru the 
dipping tank on its way to the dry kiln. This is, how- 
ever, usually because it is more convenient to run all of 
the lumber thru the dipping tank than to separate the 
yard stock from the dry. kiln stock before treatment. 
If Mr. Williams could supply a dry kiln on wheels to 
accompany the portable sawmill it) would meet the re- 
quirements of the portable mill country whose topography 
makes it more convenient to take the mill to the timber 
than to haul the logs to a larger sawmill.—EpiTor. | 





UTILIZATION OF LOW GRADE HARDWOOD 

I have been an old reader of your paper and come to you 
with a question for you to answer if you will. 

We have an enormous lot of hardwood timber in this country 
such as black jack oak, post oak-and black and red oak, which 
has been culled out for tie and saw timber, and I want to know 
if it could be made into paper pulp or some other kind of 
manufactured stuff, or would it be fit to make wood alcohol 
from, or something of that sort? I am very much interested 
to have some manufacturing establishment come here to our 
town. Hoping you will give me your opinion on this matter, 
and thanking you in advance.—A. A. KoLLer, Birch Tree, Mo. 


[The above is an interesting inquiry to those readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who will remember Birch 
Tree, Mo., as an oldtime lumber manufacturing center. 

The problem as to what could be done toward the utili- 
zation of the sort of hardwoods that are left after saw 
and tie timber has been taken is one which must be 
governed by the conditions of individual localities. The 
general policy would probably be dictated first by the 
consideration as to whether these lands are suitable for 
farming or whether there is an actual demand for them 
for that purpose if this is the ease. If the land is mostly 
rough and unsuited for agriculture this will at once raise 
the question as to whether these cutover lands could not 
more properly be left alone for the natural growth of 
another hardwood crop. 

If, however, the progress of the community would sug- 
gest clearing and farming of the land there are probably 
some ways in which the cut-over timber that remains can 
: xe other than merely piling and burning it to clear 

e land. 

What about fence posts? The woods mentioned are 
not extremely durable post woods, but the scarcity of 
cedar and other post woods is leading to the utilization 
of southern pine in a creosoted form. There is usually 
not much left of hardwood timber after that which is 
Suitable for fence posts has been taken out, and this 
Woull appear to offer a cheap and practical means of 
utilization, 

It is not probable that any of these hardwoods are 
Sutalle for paper pulp. The oaks certainly are not. 

_ The destruetive distillation of wood requires a large 
Mvestment in plant and the cheapest possible raw mate- 
nal cost. Such a plant, of course, can be operated more 
profitably in eonjunetion with a hardwood sawmill that 
produces a considerable amount of waste available for 
disti}lation purposes at the very door of the chemical 
plant, as compared with a plant operating on forest 
Was‘e, which must be hauled in*from the woods. Many 
existing wood chemical plants, of course, operate upon 
material from both sources. The possible locations for 
such a chemical plant, however, in the United States are 
Many thousands in number and whether the situation at 

ch Tree is better or worse than the average chance 
for the favorable location of such an industry can not be 
determined without careful expert examination, On the 
Whole, however, the chances are against it, 


In the clearing of cut-over hardwood land in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin for farming purposes after the saw- 
mills have done their work there has been in many cases 
extensive utilization of the remaining timber in various 
directions. As before stated, this can be accomplished 
when the clearing of the land is necessary, in many cases 
where it would not pay at all without the clearing of 
land for farming as a prime object.—EpiTor. | 





STANDARD SIZES IN SOUTHERN PINE 


If we order southern dressed lumber, what will the standard 
dimensions be on 2x4 or 2x6 timber and matching? 


[These two sizes of dimension in southern pine are 
usually surfaced one side and one edge and in that form 
are furnished 15% by 3% for the 2x4, while the 2x6 is of 
the same thickness and 55% inches wide. 

In finish 2-inch stock is surfaced on two sides to 1%- 
inch thickness. Stock 4 inches wide surfaced four sides 
is, however, 314 inches wide when finished, and 6-inch 
stock 5% inches wide. 

The only provision for matching on 2-inch stock in the 
yellow pine rules is in regard to heavy flooring. Here 
6-inch strips are worked to flooring with 514 inches 
face. If the flooring is surfaced on one side fhe thick- 
ness would be 15 inches, or, surfaced on two sides, it 
would be 1+% inches. 

The inquiry does not specifically refer to southern pine, 
but this is the southern wood that is most usually fur- 
nished with such specifications. The sizes of the south- 
ern pine association are most widely used but not uni- 
versally.—EDITOoRr. | 


A POSSIBLE FIELD FOR RUSTIC BUNGALOW 
: CONSTRUCTION 

I am very much interested in reading carefully every week 

all your articles under the head of “Query and Comment,” 

and have often wondered why the lumber dealers, especially 

the retail dealers, do not take more interest under this head- 

ing, as I am certain there are many bright minds among the 


dealers that could add to the interest of this department of 
your publication. 

We are interested in timberlands in Nova Scotia that con- 
tain large quantities of white birch, spruce and fir saplings, 4 
to 6 inches in diameter, and it occurred to me that if your 
architect would publish some plans for garages, children’s 
houses, small resort cottages, sided with these saplings, re- 
sawed in the center so as to give them a rustic appearance, 
and also the appearance of being a log cabin, which to so 
many people is attractive, a large business might be created 
in manufacturing them. I know ofa party only eighteen miles 
from New York who has a fully equipped plant for getting out 
these ready cut houses, garages etc., and I have written him 
several letters that with the fifty miles of shore front, and 
five to six million people within twenty miles of his factory, 
there is no reason why a large trade might not be worked up 
for the buildings I am mentioning. I wish I might hear from 
persons with more practical ideas than I have on this subject. 
I am 65 years old, have been in the harness for fomty-two years, 
but I pride myself on keeping up to date and I read your pub- 
lication with as much interest as I did forty years ago, when 
it was published under the title of Lumberman’s Gazette ut 
Bay City.—G. P. RoGers, president R. J. Rogers Lumber Co., 
Geneva, N. Y. 


[A curious interest in this subject has recently de- 
veloped in a number of directions. For example, there 
was the inquiry from the ¢ollege professor in New York 
tity who wanted to know where he could buy the material 
for ten or fifteen bungalows to be erected in a camping 
site of the Adirondacks, from rough lumber, and who 
considered dressed material inartistie and inappropriate 
for such a location. There was also an inquiry from 
West Virginia as to the best time for cutting logs so 
that the bark would remain tight upon them, it being 
the purpose to use them in the construction of similar 
rustic bungalows. In almost the same mail with the let- 
ter above printed came a letter from E. ‘A. Laughlin, the 
well known retail lumberman of Port Arthur, Tex. Mr. 
Laughlin’s study of the possibilities of developing a 
unit construction system for building by which the prep- 
aration of ready cut stock would be facilitated has re- 
ceived previous attention in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. His last letter is accompanied by blue 
prints of a rustic bungalow built in this fashion from 
slabs. In his plan the slabs are applied crosswise with 
matched joinings and held between upright stubs that 
are flushed with the interior surface of the slabs, which 
is finished for the inside wall surface. Doors and win- 
dows are of a standard width and the whole plan is de- 
veloped upon a unit size system. 

Mr. Laughlin has applied for a patent upon his plan 
and the AMERICAN LUMBERMANY, therefore, forbears fur- 
ther description or comment upon it until it learns what 
the effect might be upon his patent rights. 

Mr. Rogers has indicated very clearly the possibility 
of something of this sort in ereating a closer utilization 
of forest material. It is well worthy of careful consid- 
eration.—EDITOR. | 


DISPOSITION OF HOLLY WoOoD 

We have about 25,000 feet of holly timber standing which 
we would like to cut. We are not familiar with this market 
and do not know what thickness etc. to saw it into.—INQuIRY 
No. 57. 

[Holly is a wood of limited special uses for which 
standard thicknesses of lumber might not be at all 
adapted. It would be much better to find a market for 
the lumber before it is cut and to eut it into the par- 
ticular sizes called for by consumptive needs. It is 
probable that the publication of this inquiry will lead to 
correspondence from some interested factors, as a few 
previous inquiries for a market for holly at various times 
in the past have resulted in replies from people inter- 
ested in the wood.—EbrTor. | ; 


WHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE MAIL ORDER HOUSE? 

I am very much obliged for your kind information of Oct. 9 
concerning knotless lumber. Altho your reply is not in the 
affirmative, I highly appreciate the trouble you took in an- 
swering me so comprehensively. Thank you very sincerely 
again. 

May I ask you one more question? I intend to build a 6- or 
7-room bungalow next spring and think I would prefer to buy 
a ready-cut one. Can you give me the addresses of the leading 
concerns for ready-cut homes in the United States? I have 
some of them, but I imagine there must be a greater number 
in this country. 


The concern that appeals most to me out of those whom 1 
asked for catalogs is Harris Bros., in your city. May I ask 
you confidentially if they are about the foremost in this line? 
I am on the outlook for some practical design that involves 
good quality, but does not cost more than about $600. 

Do you think prices will go up before next spring? And in 
that case, would it be advisable to place the order now for 
delivery at present rates in March, 1917? 

Excuse my frankness in putting so many questions, but 
since I am wholly incompetent I trust you are best able to 
guide me.—INquiry No, 83. 

[The above is so frank, ingenuous and altogether in- 
nocent that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has some hesita- 
tion in giving an answer to it. To a large extent, even, 
it feels disposed to evade the heavy responsibility that 
has been thrown upon it in this inquiry and to refer it 
to its readers. The inquirer already has the addresses 
of some of the mail order catalog concerns, but unless 
he has more than that it is probable that there is, as he 
suspects, a larger number. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
itself, does not profess to have all of the addresses of 
such concerns of the smaller sort. 

To speak more seriously, this inquiry comes from a 
Broadway address in New York City. A large number 
of retail lumber yards are within reasonable distance 
from any building site that the inquirer is likely to select’ 
in and about that metropolis. Any one of these yards 
is perfectly competent and willing to supply the mate- 
rial for any house pictured in any mail order catalog, 
laid down at the job at an equal or lower price than mail 
order material would cost delivered upon cars at the near- 
est railroad delivery point. Probably at least two-thirds 
of that number would be willing to guarantee this and 
to go into the practical details of making the material 
estimates from the plans. If any of these people are 
interested in offering to do this thing upon this par- 
ticuldr inquiry the address will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 

As to the question about the probable trend of lumber 
prices, there are a number of people in the United 
States who will need lumber next spring who think it 
wise to stock up to some extent at the present time in 
anticipation of such needs. A number of others figure 
that if lumber is higher to purchase they will also be 
able to sell it for more, and are letting the future take 
care of itself. If the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had any 
positive knowledge upon this subject it could make a 
speculative investment that would be a sure thing, but 


‘lumber futures are not attracting any large attention 


from the speculative investment crowd at the present 
time.—EbiITor. | 


LOCUST TREE NAILS WANTED 

Can you put me in touch with some large manufacturer of 
locust tree nails ?—INQuIRY No. 65. 

[A similar inquiry, coming from the State of Washing- 
ton, was published in the issue of Sept. 23 and a num- 
ber of replies were received to it. The above inquiry 
has been referred tg those who replied to the other and 
the addresses have been furnished. This duplicate in- 
quiry is, however, also published for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the fact that the building of wooden ships is 
making a demand for this particular article and those 
who handle locust would do well to pay attention to this 
new field of consumption.—Eptror. | 


GUM CRATING LUMBER WANTED 

We have been advised that you could give us information in 
regard to the use of gum wood for crating. We use quite a 
bit of crating material, and have never been able to obtain 
wood which is satisfactory both in regard to cost and service- 
ability. 

One of our distributers advises that gum wood is very satis 
factory for this purpose, so would appreciate information from 
you as to its cost, and just where we could obtain same; also 
any information you have in regard to its use for crating pur- 
poses.—INQuIRY No. 99. 

[The above inquiry comes from a large manufacturer 
in Wisconsin. The address will be supplied upon request, 
or direct replies to the inquiry may be sent to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for forwarding to the inquirer.— 
EDITOR. | 





ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES 

I am preparing a book on the subject of commercial arbi- 
tration, or the arbitration of disputes between. business men. 
I am not interested in the subject of arbitration of labor dis- 
putes. Could you direct me to any source of material on this 
subject in your particular field? Any information on this 
subject will be very much appreciated. 

{A number of lumber associations do more or less 
arbitration work. A volume of decisions of thee board 
of arbitration of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, 
Seattle, Wash., has: recently been compiled and briefed 
and is obtainable at $2 a copy. This is very valuable to 
any student of the general subject of arbitration. Ex- 
tensive arbitration work has also been done by the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assoriation, with 
offices at 66 Broadway, New York City, E. F. Perry, sec- 
retary. More or less arbitration work is done by other 
associations, but in many cases questions of the grades of 
lumber delivered are the chief causes of the disputes that 
are settled by association agencies.—EpITor. | 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


While from occasional points have come reports of 
an improvement in the car situation during the last 
week, the car shortage really has shown no improve- 
ment as applied to the country in general and the 
securing of transportation facilities continues to be 
the problem of primary importance to the lumber 
trade just at this time. The informal hearing held 
at Louisville last week by Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner McChord so impressed him with the necessity 
of prompt and definite action that would afford relief 
to a situation that has become almost unbearable that 
he wired the chairman of the commission at Wash- 
ington recommending formal hearing, as a result of 
which the informal proceedings at Louisville were 
made formal and the scope of the hearing was broad- 
ened. While lumber manufacturers generally have 
evidenced a disposition to codperate with the railroads 
in every way possible in helping to bring about relief 
thru prompt loading and unloading of cars, members 
of the trade generally feel that the railroads are not 
acting altogether fairly in their efforts to add heavily 
to the demurrage charges rather than to increase the 
per diem charges for cars of one line held on another 
line and not returned promptly to the owning road. 
With the tremendous business that is now offered 
them, resulting in constantly increasing revenues, the 
roads can well afford to pay the small per diem charge 
exacted under present regulations. There are many 
reasons, however, why shippers or receivers of freight 
ean ill afford to be taxed unreasonable demurrage 
charges where cars are held at shipping or receiving 
points. Some very strong and convincing arguments, 
supplied the Interstate Commerce Commission by lum- 
ber shippers commenting on the proposed heavy in- 
crease in demurrage charges, show conclusively that 
the railroads are far from blameless in connection with 
the unfortunate situation that now exists. While it 
is true that the roads recently have placed large or- 
ders for new equipment, the fact remains that they 
postponed the placing of these orders far beyond the 
time when they were assured of the fact that their 
equipment was entirely inadequate to meet the de- 
mands that would be made upon it for a long time to 
come. While car builders now are flooded with orders 
and their plants are operated to capacity, it will be 
physically impossible for deliveries to be made suffi- 
ciently fast to meet the sustained demand, and there 
seems to be no hope of a relief from the acute car 
shortage until after the present year has gone into 
history. In the meantime lumber manufacturers in 
every section of the country face a big demand for 
their product, and altho many of the largest concerns 
have withdrawn their salesmen from thé roads and 
practically are out of the market order files continue 
to increase and prices are advancing sharply. The 
danger to the lumber trade in this situation is that 
while orders are increasing stocks are also piling up 
at many of the mills, and if production continues at 
the present rate, with shipments held back because 
of inability of the railroads to supply cars, a condition 
will arise that will be very apt to cause trouble when 
the car supply again becomes normal, unless in the 
meantime manufacturers stiffen up their backbones 
sufficiently to enable them to hold firm in the matter 
of prices in the face of abnormal stocks and keen 
competition. This is a situation that will be watched- 
with considerable interest by the retail lumber trade, 
for certainly the retail lumber dealer is desirous above 
all things of avoiding a demoralized market at lumber 
producing points, preferring to pay a higher price 
that has some evidence of stability to buying his 
lumber at a much lower price that constantly fluctu- 
ates or rather is constantly on the down grade. 

* * * 

That there has been no diminution of the general 
business activity thruout the country may be noted 
from a report in Dun’s Review for the week ended 
Nov. 4, which says in part: ‘‘Neither the pending 
election nor the persistent rise of prices has percep- 
tibly reduced the momentum of the business move- 
ment. Activity continues unabated at the time when 
more or less hesitancy is usually witnessed, and it 
remains a wonder that with costs mounting steadily, 
and in many cases rapidly, demands are sustained in 
such great volume. New buying for current and for- 
ward requirements still outstrips the facilities for 
both production and distribution, labor conditions and 
the growing scarcity of materials acting as a brake on 
manufacturing in many directions. Car shortages are 
also a hindrance and the consequent restriction of fuel 
supplies causes some concern among industrial inter- 
ests. With shipments generally backward and the 
trend of prices continuing strongly upward, producers 
display greater reluctance in extending commitments 
farther into the future and an increasing number of 
profitable contracts are being rejected. Yet, even 
with much business of necessity held in abeyance, bank 
clearings make a phenomenal exhibit and are 39 per- 
cent larger this week at leading centers outside New 
York than a year ago, tho part of the gain is obvi- 
ously due to the high prices. It is significant of the 
times that the failure record continues highly encour- 
aging. Prosperity in trade and industry makes for 
greater promptness in the settlement of financial obli- 
gations and business reverses are relatively moderate, 
in spite of the increase in new enterprises.’’ 

* * * 


A feature that lends encouragement to the lumber 


trade is the continued activity in building thruout 
the country. Especially is this activity apparent in 


New England, where contracts calling for $21,374,000 
worth of construction were placed during October, 
this being the biggest October in the history of the 
New England building industry. Building construc- 
tion in New England for which permits have been 
issued in 1916 from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 has amounted 
to a grand total of $177,532,000, this being $12,999,000 
ahead of the best previous year for the builders, which 
was 1912. Statistics of building in New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Ohio, West Virginia, 
South Dakota and parts of Missouri and eastern Kan- 
sas, compiled for the first ten months of this year, 
show a record breaking total of $1,121,616,397 worth 
of construction contracted for. This immense amount 
of construction does not take into account the current 
extensive building in smaller communities thruout the 
country, especially in agricultural sections, where 
heavy improvements are being made in the way of 
farm homes, barns, dairies, implement sheds, silos, 
granaries ete., all of which are consuming an im- 
mense amount of lumber. Thus it may be seen that 
from the building standpoint the lumber trade has 
nothing of which to complain, and dealers in all sec- 
tions of the country look forward confidently to an 
increasingly active demand for building materials. 
Reports coming to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
various sections of the country indicate that as a 
rule stocks on the retail yards are less than normal, 
and as there is no indication of early improvement in 
the car shortage situation it is hardly likely that 
dealers will be enabled to replenish their stocks to 
any appreciable extent during the balance of this year. 
* * * 

Insofar as demand is concerned yellow pine manu- 
facturers have little of which to complain in connec- 
tion with the present situation. There is a demand 
for practically everything on the list and especially 
is the call strong for timbers for industrial building 
and for railroad construction work. Letters received 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week from a num- 
ber of manufacturers in the South indicate that their 
order files are pretty well filled and in fact some of 
them decline to take any more orders for timbers 
just at this time, being loaded up with all they can 


take eare of for the next sixty days. In addition to - 


the usual calls for yard stock, which calls by the way 
the mills have great difficulty in meeting, because of 
inability to secure cars, some heavy special orders 
have been placed and other large inquiries sent out 
that promise the mills all they can take care of under 
present transportation conditions for some time. With 
orders recently placed and others that are to be 


placed shortly the United States Government has* 


become the leading buyer of southern yellow pine, 
extensive purchases being made for the Panama Canal 
zone and for the army camps on the Mexican border. 
Bids were opened at El Paso, Tex., last Friday and 
contracts awarded for 7,000,000 feet of yellow pine 
and this week at San Antonio bids are to be opened 
on 6,000,000 feet, which; with bids recently opened 
at Brownsville, Tex., make a total of approximately 
20,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber to be supplied 
to the Government for use in the army camps. As 
all of this is material that can be taken from stock 
the placing of this business should have a stimulating 
effect on the yellow pine market and help to offset 
the effect of stock accumulation resulting from the 
car shortage. Inquiries are reported to be out for 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of southern yellow pine 
of all sizes, ranging from 1-inch material to heavy 
construction timbers, for the British Government, but 
as yet no definite information is available about this 
schedule. Southern pine mills are enjoying a good 
demand for export material and export shipments 
have increased materially of late as a result of ships 
being furnished by purchasers of the lumber. A re- 
port from Alexandria to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
states that mills in that district during the last week 
have booked orders for more than a million feet of 
stringers and the same amount of caps, while other 
extensive orders have been placed by the railroads 
for sills, heavy construction timbers and smaller tim- 
bers for repair purposes. The yellow pine mills are 
also having a good demand for oil rig timbers, on 
which there has been a recent advance of about $2, 
the demand for this material being heavier from 
Kansas and Oklahoma than from other sections. 
Large orders for ties placed recently indicate that 
the railroads are doing considerable maintenance of 
way work, the heavy traffic they are carrying making 
it necessary to keep the tracks in first class condi- 
tion. Car material is in good demand and advances 
are noted on B and better siding and on ear deck- 
ing. Mills in the Georgia-Florida district report: an 
improvement in the car situation during the last week 
or ten days that has enabled them to clear up order 
files in a gratifying way, altho, of course, the car 
supply is not nearly adequate to their needs. The 
weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion indicates a continued curtailment of production 
at mills reporting to that association, but even with 
this curtailment stocks are piling up because of. in- 
ability of the mills to secure sufficient transportation 


facilities. 
* * * 


Reports from the, Pacific Northwest indicate that 
the car shortage has become even more acute within 
the last ten days than it has been heretofore in that 
section, the trade barometer of the West Coast Lum- 


berman’s Association indicating that not since the 
severe car shortage of 1907 has there been such an 
accumulation of unfilled orders for rail delivery. This 
report shows unshipped lumber orders for transcon- 
tinental rail delivery now exceed 9,000 carloads. New 
business for the transcontinental trade booked last 
week amounted to 2,410 carloads, while shipments by 
rail amounted only to 1,529 cars. As a result of in. 
creased order files with constantly decreasing facilj- 
ties for making deliveries there has been a further 
curtailment of production in that territory, 117 mills 
reporting actual production for the week of 69,527,740 
feet, which is 11.33 percent below normal production, 
Mills in that territory were quick to take advantage 
of temporarily easier ocean tonnage conditions, the 
report for the week showing the clearance of 10,628, 
671 feet in coastwise cargoes and 7,818,044 feet in 
overseas cargoes, making a total of shipments by 
water of 18,446,715 feet, which is the largest for- 
warding by water yet recorded for any single week in 
1916. Deliveries by team and auto from mills in 
Oregon and Washington reporting on this phase of 
their business amounted to 5,278,411 feet for the 
week, this indicating an active local demand in those 
sections. California sugar and white pine manufac- 
turers report an active demand from the East for 
their product, but they continue to be handicapped 
by inability to secure cars in which to make ship- 
ments. Inland Empire mills report stocks badly 
broken and dealers are experiencing some difficulty 
in getting their requirements for dry stocks filled 
promptly. Redwood manufacturers in California con- 
tinue to enjoy a good demand for their product, and 
have not heretofore felt the effects of the car short- 
age so seriously as have those of other lines, but 
reports this week indicate that redwood mills now 
begin to feel the pinch of inadequate transportation 
facilities. Reports indicate that another advance of 
$1 is impending. Redwood shingles are in excellent 
demand, the call so great in fact as to make it diffi- 
cult for some of the manufacturers to take care of 
all the business that is offered them. 
* * * 


Increased demand, decreased stocks and advancing 
prices tell the story of the hardwood situation this week, 
Furniture and automobile factories are sending out in- 
quiries and orders in heavy volume, stock distributing 
centers reporting that the demand for walnut for furni- 
ture making is so great as to tax available supplies 
heavily. Plain oak is active among the southern hard- 
woods, while ash is in heavy demand and poplar is prom- 
inent among the woods that have the largest call. Re- 
ports from northern hardwood producing districts are 
to the effect that manufacturers are enjoying the best 
business and at the best prices that they have had for 
several years, the market having shown a distinct im- 
provement even during the last week. In the Chicago 
market there is a sustained good demand for both north- 
ern and southern hardwoods, recent advances of from $1 
to $2 on northern hardwoods not having checked the call, 
this indicating that buyers are in real need of these 
stocks. Louisville reports cottonwood and ash leading 
in the demand in that market, with both quartered and 
plain red oak moving better. Memphis reports a de- 
mand sufficient to take up all of the dry lumber at the 
mills at comfortable prices, but unfortunately the car 
situation prevents manufacturers getting the full benefit 
of this demand. Gum in all grades continues in heavy 
demand and oak is being called for in larger quantities 
than has been the case heretofore. Cincinnati reports an 
improvement in the call for oak, while red gum, cotton- 
wood and poplar all are selling readily. Eastern dis- 
tributing points report a brisk demand for maple, while 
birch sells well and holds firm in price. 

* * 


November opens very auspiciously for the North Caro- 
lina pine trade, sales of the better grades of rough lum- 
ber being sufficiently large to cause a stiffening in prices. 
A decided spurt in the demand for four quarter edge 
box was noted, with values about 50 cents a thousand 
higher than have prevailed. A surprising demand is 
noted for box bark strips, this call being sufficient to 
bring about a sharp advance in prices. Better prices are 
received also for 6- and 8-inch roofers and North Caro- 
lina pine mills generally demand an increase over the 
present market for all material that is wanted for future 
delivery. Some improvement is noted in the ear situa- 
tion in that territory and manufacturers feel decidedly 
hopeful over the situation. Hemlock manufacturers con- 
tinue to enjoy a good demand for their product, and the 


trend of the market is upward. An encouraging feature - 


of the situation is the reopening in Canada of a market 
for hemlock that was closed to American manufacturers 
at the beginning of the great war two years ago. Hem- 
lock manufacturers have not been hampered so seriously 
in making deliveries as have manufacturers of yellow 
pine and the former have been enabled to make some 1n- 
roads into the normal markets of the latter. The demand 
for cypress shingles recently has become so urgent that 
stocks at the mills are low and considerably broken, 25 4 
result of which condition one of the big companies 18 
reported to have bulletined an advance of 15 cents on 
economy and better shingles. The cypress market in the 
East continues firm, with a satisfactory demand, an‘ 
other markets stocks are low and prices firm. Cypress 
manufacturers are hampered by the same trouble «s to 
transportation as are the southern pine men, this inabil- 
ity of the railroads to supply adequate equipment bens 
about the only fly in the ointment so far as that trade 
is concerned. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


DOMESTIC 


Jvefinite results of the national election of Nov. 7 were not 
announced by Nov. 9. A close contest between Charles B. 
Hugles, Republican nominee for President, and Woodrow Wii- 
son, Democratic nominee, was evident. 

On its return voyage the undersea merchantman Deutsch- 
land, now discharging at New London, Conn., will probably 
take mail from this country. A monthly submarine mail 
service between the United States and Germany is under 
consideration by the Post Office Department, 300 pounds of 
sucli mail matter to be carried by each boat. 

Chicago’s new union station, now under construction, will 
cost, according to current estimate, $47,000,000. The build- 
ing proper will account for $10,000,000; land, property dam- 
age and improvements, $32,000,000; viaducts, $4.200,000, 

Victor Carlstrom, aviator, who undertook a flight last 
week from Chicago to New York with Government and other 
mail, landed at Hammondsport, N. Y., after traveling 652 
miles in 6 hours, 171% minutes. His average was 107 miles 
an hour, this constituting a new nonstop American record. 
He reached New York City Nov. 3 with actual flying time 
from Chicago of 18 hours, 26 minutes. 

Lassen Peak, California, began spouting bolts of black 
smoke Nov. 2, after inactivity of some weeks, the most vio- 
lent eruption of the year taking place on that day. The 
volcano Santiago, in Nicaragua, was in eruption last week 
and many plants in the department of Masaya were reported 
ruined. 

Gienn H, Curtis, aviation expert, has been granted a patent 
said to cover “every hydroaeroplane in use in this country or 
abroad.” The issuing of the patent is regarded as an im- 
portant factor in the future of the aeroplane industry in 
this country. 

Bread advanced in price to 15 cents a loaf in Montana 
towns late last week. Milk sold at the national capital at 
10 cents a quart. Investigation in Chicago shows that $1 
has now only the purchasing power of 69 cents a year ago. 
New York City housewives have been urged to a concerted 
movement not to ag cold storage eggs until the price of 
60 or 70 cents shall have been reduced to 35 cents a dozen. 
Governmental investigation into the high cost of living began 
at Washington this week, with promise of punishment for 
persons found guilty of unlawfully raising prices. 

Nine white men and fifteen negroes lost their lives Nov. 4 
in a gas explosion in the Bessie mine, twenty miles from 
Birmingham, Ala. Seven men were killed and three were in- 
jured at Portage Junction, Pa., Nov. 6, when a freight train 
ran away ten miles. Seven men were killed and fifty were 
injured in a pitched battle with revolvers on the water front 
of Everett, Wash., Nov. 5, between 250 members of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World and a citizens’ posse of 150. 
The invaders went from Seattle by steamer with the ostensi- 
ble purpose of “upholding the right of free speech.” Fifty- 
four persons were drowned Nov. 7 when a crowded passenger 
car fell from elevated railroad tracks into water seventy-five 
feet deep at Boston, Mass, 

Figures published in New York City Nov. 6 estimate that 
the foreign trade of the United States for the calendar year 
1916 will approximate $8,000,000,000, or about one-fifth of 
the entire international trade of the world. It is expected 
to be 50 percent greater than that of 1915 and double that 
of 1914. Excess of exports over imports is estimated at over 
$3,000,000,000, as against $1,768,884,000 in 1915, $324,- 
348,000 in 1914 and $691,442,000 in 1913. The country’s 
entire commerce for the nine months ended Sept. 30 was 
$5,780,000,000, against $3,883,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1915 and $2,877,000,000 in the nine months of 
1914. 


Revival of the use of the bicycle on the plane of two decades 
ago is shown by the activity of manufacturers who have this 
year built 600,000 “wheels,” double the output of 1915. More 
would have been built but for a shortage of help and tubing. 
An output of 1,000,000 bicycles in 1917 is predicted. 


Washington 


According to a decision of the Department of State, Amer- 
icans fighting in the Buropean ar thereby forfeit their 
American citizenship. Passports have been refused to citizens 
intending to join European armies, the refusal being based 
upon a law of 1906. 

Secretary of State Lansing said on Nov. 2 that the recent 
sinking of the British steamship Marina may result in a dis- 
cussion between the United States and Germany as to the 
manner in which armed ships are to be treated by German 
submarines. ‘This Government has taken the position that 
ships carrying guns for purely defensive purposes must be 
regarded as merchant ships. The Marina was so armed. Ger- 
many is reported as having decided to make the safety of 
neutral ships carrying cargoes dependent upon guaranties 
that no part of such cargoes shall be landed at any British 
port, whether upon British compulsion or not. 

Thousands of national guardsmen have refused to take the 
oath prescribed by the Hay national defense act, necessitat- 
ing three years’ enlistment with the colors and three years 
in reserve, The last day of November has been fixed as the 
final date on which the oath may be taken. National guard 
companies —— below the minimum strength requirements 
by reason of refusal of their members to comply with the 
oa‘! will be mustered out. 

Nov. 8 the Federal Reserve Board announced that obliga- 
tions of foreign Governments, bankers and merchants now 
heli in the United States totalled $1,931,000,000, distributed 
as follows: England, $1,621,000.000; British America, 
$212,000,000 ; Latin America, $88,000,000; China, $4,000,000. 

Regular and frequent service between this country and 
Germany by undersea boats under American ownership is 
Nianned. The submarines are to be designed, according to 
Washington advices of Nov. 4, 7 a Massachusetts concern, 
the smallest to be of 2,000 and the largest of 5,000 tons. 

Recommendation made by the General Naval Board con- 
cerning the battleships to be included in the naval building 
program eall for radical improvement in armament, protec- 
tion, speed and displacement. Designs to be submitted are to 
provide for 40,000 tons displacement for each vessel, arma- 
ment of twelve 16-inch guns and a marked speed increase. 

Officials of the Department of Commerce say that eleven 
acvitional mills are to be built in the United States in 1916 
2111917 for the manufacture of paper. An expected result 
is 2 reduction in the price of newsprint paper. 











FOREIGN 


_ltalians capture 4,731 Teuton prisoners east of Gorinzia 
v. 2; Germans evacuate Fort Vaux at Verdun; Germans 
‘«pture Stockhod trenches. Roumanians drive Austro-Ger> 
‘ns across the Transylvania frontier Nov. 3; French ex- 
nd their advance before Verdun ; Italians capture additional 
sitions in the Goritz zone and. take 3,948 prisoners; Slavs 
apture lost positions on the Stockhod River; civil war 
ses in Greece; German war craft raid the mouth of the 
ames River and seize two ships. Italians gain nearly a 
mle in the drive to Trieste Nov. 4; Austrians reported to 
have lost 89,000 men in two days; Teutons storm Russian 
main line before Lemberg and defeat counter attacks; Rus- 
S!ins repulse German assaults on the Stockhod River; new 
‘vances against Teutons in Transylvania are successful. 
‘vench continue gains northeast of Fort Vaux. Germany 
‘nd Austro-Hungary proclaim Warsaw and Lublin the kinz- 
Com of Poland and announce the autonomy of the country 
~ov. 53 Russians retake captured village north of Postavy ; 
“amanians drive foe back more than a mile south of Kron- 
S‘idt; British and French make important gains north of the 


sees te 


> 





Somme. Teutonic troops are driven back in Dobrudja by 
Roumanians Nov. 6; French claim advances on the Somme 
front; German attacks repulsed by Russians in the region 
west of Silaventia; Italians beat off Austrians on the Carso 
front. Retreat of Central Power troops before Roumanians 
in Dobrudja continues Nov. 7; British make gains on the 
Somme front ; French take all German positions on a 2%4-mile 
front; Teutons have minor success on the Stockhod River ; 
Italians continue advances in the Adige Valley. Roumanians 


continue Dobrudja advance Nov. 8; Germans admit heavy - 


loss south of the Somme; Turks win on the Tigris and Cau- 
casus fronts. 

Collision between the steamships Connemara and Retriever 
in the Irish Channel Nov. 3 resulted in the sinking of both. 
The loss of life was estimated at 92 persons, 

Cuba’s presidential election of last week resulted in the re- 
pve ed of Mario G. Monacal, the Liberal candidate being 

efeated. 


Great Britain has turned over to the Chilean Government 
five American-built submarines. The action is in compensa- 
tion for delay in delivery of dreadnoughts that were con- 
tracted for in England by Chile, 


Sir Ernest Shackleton, Antarctic explorer, was reported 
arranging to leave San Francisco Nov. 8 for New Zealand, 
thence to go to Dunedin, where he will form an expedition to 
rescue ten men left on one of his former expeditions on the 
west side of the Antarctic continent. 

After a fight for control waged since 1865 by British, Ger- 
man and American interests, an American syndicate has ob- 
tained in Costa Rica the most valuable oil concession ever 
granted by that Government. It embraces more than one 
million acres in Costa Rica and is said to be of high strategic 
importance to the United States in case of war. 

Wu Ting-fang has been appointed minister of foreign affairs 


of China. He served two terms as Chinese minister at Wash- 
ington, D. C 





GOOD BUSINESS IS HAMPERED BY CAR SHORTAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7—The Federal reserve bul- 
letin issued Nov. 3 lays stress on the car shortage situa- 
tion in various sections of the country. Detailed reports 
from the several Federal reserve districts make reference 
to the embarrassment caused to both the shippers and the 
railroads by the increasing shortage of cars. In some 
districts, it is reported, production will have to be re- 
duced unless more cars can be furnished in the near 
future. General business conditions are reported as ex- 
cellent. 

Specific references to the lumber industry and market 
in the reports of reserve agents follow: 

Philadelphia—The movement of lumber is about normal, 
but prices show an upward trend owing to lack of ade- 
quate transportation facilities, which renders it difficult 
to maintain stocks in some grades. The building industry 
is in fair condition, altho the difficulty in obtaining labor 
and the high prices of materials still occasion delay in the 
starting of many new projects. feature of building 
construction has been the comparatively large number 
of new bank buildings during the last year. Five are 
now being erected in Philadelphia, in the heart of the 
city, within a radius of three blocks. 

Chicago—The lumber business, which is dependent to 
a large extent on building operations, has shown a de- 
crease during the last month and there is some tend- 
ency toward lower prices. The requirements of the 
railroad and car manufacturers are reported as less than 


normal. Collections in this territory are satisfactory. It 
is reported that a good supply of lumber is being re- 
quired by country towns, particularly thru Iowa. 


Minneapolis—Construction is active at urban points, 
and the lumber industry reports good business. 


Kansas City—Lumber prices are much firmer than they 
were thirty or sixty days ago, having advanced from 
$1 to $2. a thousand. It is the supposition that this is 
largely due to car shortage and not entirely to the large 
volume of business. Retailers report the continuance of 
a very satisfactory business, one important company 
operating a number of retail yards thruout the district 
advising that as compared with a year ago the volume 
of business is probably 25 percent larger. It has shown 
an increase over 1915 for every month this year except 
two, and expresses surprise, owing to the fact that in 
some localities, where the yards are located, crop con- 
ditions have been very unfavorable. Collections are said 
to be coming in much more freely than they. did last 
year. 

San Francisco—Lack of transportation continues to 
hamper the lumber industry. Even for interior shipments 
there is an acute shortage of cars. Shipyards, which are 
crowded to the limit, report some difficulty in securing 
material. A disagreement recently between the members 
of two labor unions, reported to have no complaint 
against the employing concern, resulted in 2,200 employes 
of a San Francisco shipbuilder going on a strike. 


The tabulated summary of reports from all districts, 
showing conditions Oct. 3, follows: 

















District No. 1— District No. 2— District No. 3— District No. 4— District No. 5— District No. 6— 
Boston. _ New York. Philadelphia. Cleveland. Richmond. . Atlanta. 
General business...) Very good........ Very active....... MMM kc sescenneas Very active........- Highly satisfactory..| Good. 
FOps: 
SS ee eee Generally light |. Fair.............. Mixed; tobacco | Yield below normal.) Fruit crops good. 
harvests.  -,ausgenen 
UUM ve svcwcleetek ceeded sacesast Good prices.......]---.. Ge mcaveteenes WU Geeccevatcisdes Reseed prepauntions Winter crops fair. 
anticipated. 
Industrids of the |, Very busy........| Working. to ca-| Very busy........ Engaged to capac-| Excellent, except — to onpee 
district. ‘ pacity. ity. lumber, which ity; plenty of or- 
— improve-| ders booked. 
ment. 
Construction, | Ahead of any pre- | Building permits | Fairly active...... Satisfactory, except | Building above the | Slow, apparentl 
building. vious year. decrease. for delays due te average for this owing to hi 
lack of material season. cost of materia 
and labor. 
Foreign trade...... Decreased. ........ TANG osc) CUD a oan scanecechogsods os Jecenakncwdtend Exports payend all | Improving. 
. . f precedent. 
Bank clearings....| Little change......|.....d0............| Imcrease........... 7 large cities in dis- | Large increase, indi- | Large increases, 
trict report 27.5 cating great activ- 
r cent increase ity. 
or first half of 
October, 1916, over 
same period last 
e year. 
Money rates......- Easy..... biveacncsy 1, Pe WR ewcaccsscdd Steady; no increase.} 4 - 6 pee cent; fair | Steady. 
‘ : emand. 
Railroad, _ post- | Increasing........| Increased......... Increasing. .....--] Both show increases.| Indicate increases. ..| Increasing. 
— a other = 
receipts. 
Labor Conditions: -| Well employed; | Unsettled......... Unsettled......... Scarcity; few strikes.| Well employed and | Satisfactory. 
— high and in demand; high 
Satisfactory. wages. 
Outlook. ....... eee eee Good. ..... Pastenes MOR pccradaescs CUE iecdsiccsine --| Most promising..... Bright. 
Remarks........-- Activity prac- | A period: of ox- |.................0. Trade brisk: Cadi bs. 5... ckivccccccctonees 
tically every traordinary ac- tions in general 
line. tivity in secur- very satisfactory. 
ities. 
District No. 7— District No. 8— District No. 9— District No. 10— District No. 1l— District No. 12— 
Chicago. St. Louis. Minneapolis. Kansas City. Dallas. San Francisco. 
General business. . . Contin Active | Very ACtIVG. . .5.. fcc cccuccccece bowed Still expanding......) Very good........... Good. 
y- . 
Crops: - 
Conditions. .... Weir. 5: asivsns ONES) TEE Obese cre cccevescesee od Need moisture. ..... ON cu canack cosetou Chiefly harvested. 
prices prevailing. r . 
Outlook....... Large acreage of |.....- heh AA Rd Se senate WU occ ccetianeits Promising... ...:.-<< Short volume; high 
winter wheat. a returns. 
Industries of the | Actively engaged..| Very active....... PRS cessnsed Working to full ca- | In good condition; | Active,exceptlum- 
district. pacity. comet encourag- | bering 
ng. 
Construction | Slow in Chicago; | Increase........... RORMING ccc cccvscses Building _ permits} Much improvement | 31 per cent increase 
and building. brisk in some. increased. shown in building | over 1915. 
manufactur in g . and engineering. 
towns. 
Pukadds casceveunsncaiodetasceice cececcccsheccdeccesesetevesecs, OESSS nd. Mules | Geed...........:....) Lage nereene. 
Foreign trade...... tessthon ianvene 
oe also less than 
..«.| Inc seeeeeee| Increase........ ...| Inereasing......... Increase............. 50 per cent increase, | 35 per cent increase 
ane ene ni : ? Py 1916, over] over 1915 
pt., 1915. 
eetasce Easy; no change. .| No change; money | Steady............] Nochange; short de- | Easy, with tendency} Practically un- 
ee . ° easy . . 4 mand to decrease. changed; slightly 
lower tendency. 
Railroad, post- | Post-office receipts| Increase........... Increasing.........] INCT@ASS......0...00- Good increase shown | Increasing. 
= ane other | increasing. in these lines. 
Labor oonditions..| Good.....-......-. Wales... e5ke nt: Gees oo avast Quiet; labor short- | Labor well em-| Somewhat unset- 
age continues. ployed, especially led. 
unskilled. no dis- 
turbances. 
De a Re eee Satisfactory....... Lt See Cc re ane Promising........... Vi 7 promising... ... Very favorable. 
RROMALKS. ...500565 Re URI ah k occ e's oon va seveddoesgebscescesoeeeetia General conditions | High prices for farm |...............+--.- 
revious reports. continue highly products cause ex- 
ufacturers satisfactory. eolient trade. 
- seem to have s show in- 
good volume of crease in deposits 
business and t in history. 
farmers pros- Collections good. 
perous. 
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SEVEN KILLED IN INDUSTRIAL WORKERS’ EMBROGLIO 


I. W. W.’s Attempt to Create Disturbance in Everett 
and Are Met by Armed Resisting Forces 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WasH., Noy. 8.—A further development of 
the industrial workers embroglio at Everett was the 
death early Monday morning of Jeff Beard as the result 
of a bullet wound received in Sunday’s fight. Mr. 
Beard was formerly a lumber manufacturer connected, 
with the B. B. Mills Co., of Index, Wash., and was fa- 
vorably known among Washington lumbermen. He was 
also former sheriff of Snohomish County and one of 
Everett’s prominent citizens. Neil Jamison, president 
of Jamison Co., and connected with other shingle manu- 
facturing concerns in Everett, was another of the lum- 
bermen who was wounded in the fight. In addition to the 
lumbermen injured about forty other citizens were 
wounded. 

A conference was held in Everett today between 
William Blackman, Washington, D. C., mediation com- 
missioner of the Department of Labor, and State Labor 
Commissioner C. H. Younger, employers and representa- 
tives of organized labor, to attempt to end the shingle 
weavers’ strike begun last May. It is thought settle- 
ment of the strike would simplify the industrial work- 
ers’ problem. A definite conclusion was reached today. 
The Everett Commercial Club has sent appeals to all 
the Pacific coast commercial organizations asking co- 
operation in a campaign to suppress the industrial 
workers. 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 6.—Labor troubles at Everett, 
the thriving lumber and shingle manufacturing town 
thirty miles north of Seattle, culminated at noon yes- 
terday in a battle between a posse of armed citizens act- 
ing as deputy sheriffs and led by the sheriff of Sno- 
homish County and 250 I. W. W.’s who came to this 
city on board a vessel from Seattle. They were ordered 
not to land by the sheriff, but insisted on doing so and 
opened fire on the citizen’s posse. In the battle that 
followed Charles O. Curtiss, office manager of the Can- 
yon Lumber Co., was instantly killed and a number of 
Everett lumbermen were more or less seriously wounded. 
Mr. Curtiss was a stepson of Charles A. Dean, of Seattle, 
president of the Sound Lumber Co., of Seattle, and the 
Canyon Lumber Co., of this city. Among the injured 
are Joseph Irvine, a prominent logger, who was shot in 
the foot; Thomas Headley, a former mayor of Everett 
and now office manager of the Clark-Nickerson Lumber 
Co., shot in the thigh; Edwin Stuchell, son of H. W. 
Stuchell, manager of the Eclipse Mill Co., shot in the 
leg; James A. Broadbent, superintendent of the Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Co., shot in the side, serious; Charles 
Tucker, foreman of the Clough-Hartley Co., shot in the 
head; Owen Clay, department manager of the Weyer- 
haeuser Lumber Co., shot in the right arm; H. B. Black- 
burn, a mill watchman, shot in the side, may die. In 
addition to these Athol Gorrall, of Spokane, a classmate 
of Edwin Stuchell at the University of Washington in 
Seattle, who was with young Stuchell in the posse, was 
shot under the left shoulder blade and may die. 

The Industrial Workers of the World have been creat- 
ing disturbances in this city for months and yesterday’s 
trouble may be attributed directly to outgrowth of the 
shingle weavers’ strike that has been in progress in 
Everett for several months. The shingle mills are all 
running, but workmen have been heckled by pickets and 
some time ago industrial workers were brought in to help 
union men in conducting the strike. Street speaking of 
an incendiary character that followed was prohibited 
by the authorities. As it was found that city and county 
authorities were not able to handle the disturbers about 
300 citizens were organized under the auspices of the 
Everett Commercial club, of which Fred K. Baker, of 
the Fred K. Baker Lumber Co., is president. Following 
this organization labor agitators and industrial workers 
were driven from the city on several occasions. Last 
week a body of over forty industrial workers were con- 
ducted to the outskirts of the city and ordered to de- 
part. Seattle has been a hotbed of the industrial workers 
for some time and there the ranks were recruited. At a 
public meeting last Saturday night it was openly de- 
clared that it was the intention to proceed to Everett for 
revenge and the trip yesterday was the result. The 
statement was published in the Seattle morning papers 
yesterday, but no steps were taken by the authorities 
of that city to prevent two shiploads of over 300 indus- 
trial workers from starting for this city, where the first’ 
boat load was met by the armed posse and a warning 
issued by the sheriff before the vessel made fast to the 
wharf that the passengers would not be allowed to land. 
At once the gang on the ship opened fire on the citizens 
on the wharf with the result above mentioned. The fire 
was returned by the citizens. Six industrial workers are 
known to have been killed and it is thought that several 
more fell overboard and were drowned. 

Seeing that they would be unable to land, the indus- 
trial workers started to return to Seattle and met the 
second boat load on the way to Everett. The second 
boat did not desire as warm a reception as was received 
by those on the first boat so both boats returned to 
Seattle. In the meantime Governor Lister called out the 
militia and on the arrival of both vessels in Seattle late 
in the afternoon all of those on board were arrested and 
lodged in jail. 

Feeling in Everett is intense and militia and armed 
citizens are on guard fearing further delegations of in- 
dustrial workers will attempt to invade the city. There 
is also much feeling against the Seattle authorities for 
permitting the industrial workers to recruit their forces 
in and plan the raid from that city. Some of the indus- 


trial workers killed and injured yesterday were leaders in 
the violence on the streets of Seattle during the long- 
shoremen’s strike last summer when the Seattle police 
apparently made no effort to protect life or property 
from violence by strikers and strike sympathizers. 
Charles O. Curtiss, who was killed, was a lieutenant in 
an Everett company of the State militia and was exceed- 
ingly popular in Seattle and this city. He leaves a wife 
and three children. His body was brought to Seattle to- 
night under military escort for the funeral tomorrow. 





EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 4.—This city appears still to 
be menaced by members of the I. W. W. organization 
and their sympathizers, as an outgrowth of the recent 
shingle weavers and stevedores’ strike. A large meeting 
was held in the evening of Nov. 3 at the rooms of the 
Everett Commercial Club at which the special deputies 
were advised of a probable influx of Industrial Workers 
of the World to this city. The Industrial Workers appar- 
ently intend to make a stand and try to establish the right 
of ‘‘free speech.’’ It is the intention of the I. W. W.’s to 
hold a meeting on one of the main street corners of this 
city and as an ordinance prohibits such a performance, the 
deputies are asked to be on hand and assist the police 
force in enforcing the law. It is expected that an at- 
tempt will be made to speak on Sunday, Nov. 5. The 
Industrial Worker, the official organ of the organization, 
asserts that the success of its organization depends on 
winning out in this section. 

(Later advices are that 250 of the I. W. W. invaded 
Everett by steamer from Seattle Nov. 5, were met by a 
citizen’s posse of 150, and were ordered not to land. 
The I. W. W. opened fire on the citizens and fully 1,000 
shots were exchanged, with the result that seven men 
were killed and fifty were wounded.—EbiTor. ) 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


The weekly trade barometer of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, compiled from reports from 151 mills for the 
week ended Friday, Nov. 3, again gives a clear indica- 
tion of the results of the car short- 
age existing in that territory that 
make it impossible for manufac- 
turers to ship anything near their 
normal output, altho only a small 
proportion of the business offered 
is being taken. The report shows 
that the order file is increasing. It 
shows orders on hand 26,578 cars, 
or 561,061,580 feet, orders received 
during the week 4,571 cars, or 96,- 
493,810 feet, making a total of 31,- 
149 cars, or 657,555,390 feet. Ship- 
ments during the week amounted to 
3,781 cars, or 79,816,910 feet, leav- 
ing a, balance of orders on hand of 
27,368 cars, or 577,738,480 feet. 
Production for the week at the 151 
mills included in this report 
amounted to 83,976,312 feet, 
against a normal production for 
these mills for a like period of 
103,402,047 feet; thus actual pro- 
duction was below normal 19,425,- 
735 feet, or 18.79 percent. Ship- 
ments were less than production 
for the week 4,159,402 feet, or 4.95 
percent, while orders booked were 
in excess of production for the 
week 12,517,498 feet, or 14.91 per- 
cent. Orders exceeded shipments 
for the week 16,676,900 feet, or 
20.89 percent. Shipments were be- 
low normal production 23,585,137 
feet, or 22.81 percent, while orders 
were below normal production 6,- 
908,237 feet, or 6.68 percent. The 
increase in orders compared with 
last report was 16,676,900 feet, or 
2.97 percent. That the unfilled 
order file continues to increase is 
indicated by a comparison of re- © 
ports. For the week ended Oct. 27, 
159 mills reported unfilled orders on hand of 27,304 cars 
and for the week following 151 mills reported an un- 
filled order file amounting to 27,368 cars. 


























NORTH CAROLINA PINE MILLS’ CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


NorFoLK, VA., Nov. 6.—Reports from about twenty- 
five of the largest North Carolina pine mills on Oct. 1 
showed they were oversold nearly 12,000,000 feet on rough 
lumber as against 9,000,000 feet on Sept. 1. Stock on 
hand showed an increase Oct. 1 of about 2,000,000 feet 
while orders showed an increase of about 5,000,000 feet. 
The amount of surplus stock carried Oct. 1, being prin- 
cipally the better grades of rough lumber and red heart, 
showed a decrease of nearly 2,000,000 feet. In dressed 
lumber on Oct. 1 the total surplus on hand at these same 
mills was 722,000 feet as against 4,000,000 feet on Sept. 
1. Stock on hand Oct. 1 showed a decrease of about 
500,000 feet while orders booked showed an increase of 
nearly 3,000,000 feet: The amount of surplus stock ear- 
ried, principally ceiling and partition, showed a decrease 
on Oct. 1 of 2,000,000 feet. From this statement will 
be readily seen the effect of the reduced production and 
slight improvement in business during September. 


PPP PPA PPP PPD 


PENNIES are powerful things. ‘The death rate from 
tuberculosis in this country is steadily being reduced 
largely thru the influence of pennies spent for Red Cross 
seals. , 


ny 


POORLY MADE SHINGLES MAKE A POOR ROOF 


Manufacturer Contrasts Vertical Grain and Bastard 
Products—The Latter Are a Failure 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently received a letter 
on some very important points of shingle manufacture 
from an angle not generally discussed. The letter was 
written by a prominent. Pacific coast shingle manufac. 
turer who has spent a lifetime in the lumber business 
both the retail and manufacturing ends. This letter was 
not written especially for publication, but was written 
to a jobber handling Pacific coast shingles explaining 
why the company believes it necessary to take much 
care in the manufacture of shingles. Because of the 
general interest to both manufacturers and retailers 
of the points discussed permission was sought and ob- 
tained to publish the letter. The letter first tells of 
the manner in which the retail business was conducted 
in Iowa in 1875, when the writer was engaged in retail- 
ing lumber, At that time vertical grain lumber was 
practically unknown in the State, but as the demand 
for good buildings increased vertical grain stock for 
flooring, stepping, casings, porch flooring, corner boards 
grew in favor. The letter says: 


After a time it was very apparent to our leading carpenters 
that vertical grain stock for outside finish was the best be- 
cause it would stay where it was put. In steps it would not 
curl up at the corners or edges and consequently would not 
check or crack after being nailed in place, * * * All the 
foregoing is leading up to the one point. Last spring I took 
the time to call on approximately seventy architects of this 
city (a large city on the Pacific coast) in order to learn if they 
thoroly understood this matter and incidentally to learn if 
they are careful to specify vertical grain lumber for stepping, 
outside porch floors etc. In every instance they seemed toa 
thing it very unwise to use anything else. 

Then I asked them why it was that they specified it and 
invariably the answer was that it would wear longer, forget- 
ting or not knowing that this is not the prime reason, which 
is that vertical grain lumber will stay where it is put. I 
asked why it was that they cid not state in taeir specifications 
that shingles should be vertical grain as well as flooring and 
stepping. The reply always was: ‘We do not know that such 
singles can be obtained if specified, but when your millmen 
show us that vertical grain shingles can be obtained we doubt- 
less will specify them.” My reply was that if vertical grain 
shingles were specified they could be obtained. 

It is known that a good grade of vertical grain shingles will 
always lay flat, and that they resist the action of the elements 
better than the flat grain ones. When exposed to the ex- 
tremes Gf heat and cold, wet and dry, and freezing and thaw- 
ing they will not check and split as they will if they are not 
flat grained. In fact, I have given this matter so much atten- 
tion and study that I consider a bastard cut shingle the great- 
est defect in a manufactured shingle, for sooner or later it 
will cause a bad place in the roof that will leak. There is no 
telling where the leak is, for it may be 8 or 10 feet up the 
rafter from the place that the water drops on the plaster. I 
have seen shingles on a roof, bastard cut, that were split by 
checks into six or eight pieces while they were doing duty as a 
roof covering. 

In this connection I want to mention an experience I had 
with an extra large hay barn roof in Iowa about twenty years 
ago. On the job a carload of the best extra star A star red 
cedar shingles obtainable from the Northwest were used. At 
the end of two and a half years the roof failed and I was 
asked why. When I went into the building and looked up ta 
the underside of the roof it appeared like the starry heavens at 
night with the light showing thru every hole that had been 
caused by the splitting tendency of the shingles, which were 
bastard cut. Going around the building and along under the 
eaves I found a great quantity of pieces of shingles strewn 
over the ground, the widest being about %-inch wide and the 
smallest about as wide as a lead pencil. Gathering together 
twenty or twenty-five of the pieces I took them home with me 
and found every one of them to be splits off the edge of the 
shingles where the edge of the shingle was bastard grained. [ 
went to our shingle shed and with a microscope I found that 
this splitting tendency had been begun in the dry kilns where 
the shingles were manufactured, for every bastard cut shingle 
examined showed innumerable checks in the bastard edge 
while none appeared in the vertical grain portions of the 


shingle. . 
SEPTEMBER SHIPMENTS SHOW INCREASE 


SpoKaNE, WasH., Nov. 3.—The September report on 
the lumber shipment and cut of forty mills for this year 
and forty-one mills for 1915 of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, issued by Secretary A. W. Cooper 
of the association, is as follows: 














——— 191 cr 191 
Cars « Feet Cars Feet 

Tdaho* .... ice icc 7,842,394 301 7,702,083 
Montana .. 766 18,538,510 1,105 27,920,514 
Oregon ... 52 1,488,911 54 1,476,962 
Washington ........ .197 4,623,319 220 yotgeed 
North Dakota....... 358 913,485 132 8,228,737 
South Dakota....... 318 7,819,101 179 4,875, 70 ) 
Minnesota .......+.-- 250 6,248,815 277 6,887,7 8 
WHANCOREIN Sos. osiSic nse 155 3,651,694 156 3,663,315 
BOW 55 as o5-e Bie te ws 192 4,499,410 250 6,093,972 
THinGis <.50.5.. 5.0 stevie ects 183 4,337,828 167 4,656,614 
ee POE OT Ee 169,606 19 342,1 77 
NGDEASKA. 0.00600 500% 246 5,898,614 262 6,390,34 ) 
Missoni oo. 6-3 .0%+.° 31 639,168 22 500,607 
TOOMTIIED 0’ 0.0'5.0-0' pains w 147 8,846,598 108 2,504,277 
Wyoming ..........-. 63 1,491,277 2 400.875 
MSCRER 6a 5.0-0 00 sap bio o's 99 2,503,916 112 2,880,675 
DENIED oes ore 5500 w00 44 1,063,697 73 1,941,997 
CL eee Sh viene 34 871,614 90 2,219,136 
“C1 ES ee a 4 89,430 205,043 
Atlantic coast States 195 4,789,677 209 5,119,546 
Other eastern States 47 1,042,770 125 8,017,27% 
EN RE Ra 42 1,038,762 22 537,6 5 
iDIIBNOMA - . 6.66.6 5575: 4 50,162 4 101,384 

ET SE ei 3,733 91,453,705 3,992 99,737,626 
Cut for month, 1915—35 mills....... . 109,028,244 







125,430,483 


Cut for month, 1916—37 mills *55°692,857 


Cut exceeds shipments............. 

Number of mills not operating....... ; Soa 

————Prices———_ 

Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing. 
the previous month and number of 

mills reporting..... Sg Mittin ith Sao 20 6 0 
, — Inquiries ———— 
Normal Above Below 





The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as, compared 
with last month and number of mills 
reporting same........ Jie wees . 
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CAR SUPPLY FAVORS SOUTHEASTERN MILLS 


Most Plants Have Fair Equipment—Railroads and 
Shippers Co-operate 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 4.—While the pinch of the 
ear shortage is acutely felt in most sections of the pro- 
ducing territory, the Southeast proper, comprising the 
Georgia-Florida district, is singularly fortunate thus 
fay in having less to complain of than its more unfortu- 
nate neighbors. Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner, of the 
Georgiz-Florida Saw Mill Association, under date of Nov. 
2, has compiled an analysis of the car situation in this 
territory which is most enlightening. 

The mills comprising the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association are located in Florida, southeastern Alabama 
and southern Georgia. The mills in the peninsula of 
Florida and in southern Georgia are served by the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the Seaboard Air Line and Geor- 
gia Southern & Florida railroads, and their short line 
connections. The mills in southeastern Alabama are 
served by the Louisville & Nashville and Central of 
Jeorgia railroads and their short line connections. 
The mills of west Florida are served by the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air 
Line railroads and their short line connections. 

On Oct. 28 Mr. Gardner sent out circular letters to 
the membership requesting each mill to make a report 
to him as to its car requirements during October and the 
cars furnished during the month, as well as information 
regarding any discrimination against lumber in favor of 
other products ete. A summary of the situation as in- 
dicated by the replies shows that the mills in Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association territory received 61 per- 
cent of their car requirements during October. 

Some of the .reports indicate that a few of the mills 
were and still are able to get enough cars to ship all of 
their output, altho they are experiencing some difficulty 
and delay. On the other hand, some of the mills, espe- 
cially those located on the short line railroads, have only 
been able to secure 30 percent of their car requirements. 





ber Co., Wright Building, St. Louis, is also president of 
the Midwest Forge & Steel Co., and the controlling stock 
holder in the corporation. General offices of the newly 
incorporated concern will be in the Wright Building. 

A steam drop hammer said to be the largest in the mid- 
dle West is operated at the company’s plant at East St. 
Louis. A special branch of the business is the manu- 
facture of forgings of all kinds, such as are required by 
sawmills thruout the South. Special attention will be 
given to the needs of the sawmills in this line, and it is 
expected largely to develop this branch of the company’s 
business. 


FEDERAL OFFICIALS INSPECT SOUTHERN PLANTS 


Visit Mills, Creosoting Work and Camps—Party to 
Tour Pine Operations Generally 








Bocauusa, La., Nov. 4.—The first inspection of the 
southern pine operations being made in connection with 
the study of the lumber industry undertaken by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Department of Commerce 
and the Forest Service was devoted to the inspection of 
the plant and operations of the Great Southern Lumber. Co. 
in and near this city. Federal Trade Commissioner W. 
H. Parry, Dr. Wilson Compton, economist of the Federal 
Trade Commission, William Parker, chief of the Bureau 
of Research of the Department of Commerce, and sev- 
eral other Government officials, accompanied by a num- 
ber of prominent lumbermen, arrived in Bogalusa on a 
special train coming direct from New Orleans. The 
party was first welcomed by Mayor W. H. Sullivan, gen- 
eral manager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., after 
which the entire party were driven by automobiles six 
or seven miles out of the city into a stand of yellow pine 
that has been bled one and two years for turpentine. 
The process of extracting the crude turpentine from the 
trees was thoroly explained, as well as the method of 
handling it. Returning to Bogalusa a group photograph 
of the party was taken and Mayor Sullivan entertained 
the entire party for luncheon at the Pine Tree Inn. 








PRANKSTERS WHISK AWAY SAWMILL 


Hallowe’en Jokers “‘Lift’? Plant; No Trace of It as 
Yet Found 








NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 6.—The champion Hallowe’en 
story comes from Hammond, La., and should interest 
those lumbermen of family who are accustomed to growl 
when the kids ‘‘lift’’ their front gates or other port- 
ables, for use in decorating neighboring landscapes. Ac- 
cording to the story, John Lathrop before and up to sun- 
set of Hallowe’en rejoiced in the possession of a port- 
able sawmill outfit, domiciled at his home in Springfield, 
near Hammond. On the morning after—and presumably 
in the cold gray dawn thereof—he was startled to find, on 
looking abroad from his dining-room window, that the 
place which knew his sawmill on the previous day knew 
that sawmill no more. It required several mule teams 
and a rather ambitious moving outfit to transfer the 
plant, but Mr. Lathrop suspects the Hallowe’en prank- 
sters of putting it over on him. Hammond heard and 
passed along the story last Saturday, when the discon- 
solate owner visited that town to report his loss and if 
possible find some trace of his mill’s whereabouts. 





PRACTICE DUPLICATION AND CANCELATION OF ORDERS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 4.—Some manufacturers report 
a disposition by buyers in the East, who are anxious to 
get shipments quickly, to place the same order with sev- 
eral different mill concerns, and when they have assurance 
that one of the orders has been shipped they cancel the 
others. A commission salesman in Omaha recently wrote 
several Coast millers as follows: 

I want to advise you what all the buyers in this locality 
are doing, and I suppose they are doing the same in every 
locality. They are placing their orders five or six times, figur- 
ing that the mill that ships first is the mill that will “cop the 
persimmon.” I want to advise you of this so if you get can- 
celations you will know why. In a measure you can not 
blame the buyers because they are being harassed on account 








———_ 





ace Se Reon 


Borrom Row; Left to Right—John L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.; J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.; Charles S. Keith, president 
Southern Pine Association, Kansas City, Mo. ; Dr. Wilson Compton, economist Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D, C.; Capt. J. B. White, president Missouri Lumber & Land Ex- 
change Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Hon. W. H. Parry, member Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C.; William Parker and Axel H. Axholm, chief of Bureau of Research and commer- 
cial agent, respectively, of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.; P. C. Rickey, comptroller Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. ; M. L. Wuescher, audi- 


tor Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; H. J. Cowgill, commissioner Public Streets and Parks, Bogalusa, La. 


MIDDLE Row ; Left te Right—C. P. Myer, assistant general manager 


Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; George A. Townsend, sales manager Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; R. M. Hallowell, president Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La.; Col. 
Melville Gillett, manager of exports, Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general manager Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; F. G. Wis- 
ner, secretary Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss.; Arthur Ball, reporter Daily States ; Albertus Koch, reporter New Orleans Jtem; C. F. Poole, reporter Times-Picayune, New Orleans ; 


W. S. Hanley, superintendent New Orleans & Great Northern Railroad Co., Bogalusa, La. 


Tor Row; Left to Right—S. B. Bissell, general manager Wausau Southern Lumber Co., Laurel 


’ 


Miss. ; D. T. Cushing, assistant treasurer Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; W. B. Archer, superintendent Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; Erling Riis, superintendent 


pulp department Louisiana Fiber Board Co., Bogalusa, La.; Jesse Johnson, attorney-at-law, Bogalusa, La. ; 


C. R, Howard, chief engineer; J. H. Scranton, assistant superintendent; L. F. 


» 


Guerre, purchasing agent and chief clerk to general manager, and J. H. Cassidy, logging superintendent, all of Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, LUMBERMEN AND OTHERS WHO INSPECTED SOUTHERN PINE OPERATIONS, PHOTOGRAPHED IN FRONT OF 


From the reports received, however, it is shown that 
most of the mills have been receiving about 60 percent of 
their car requirements. This is a considerable improve- 
ment over the situation as it existed thirty days ago. 

The reports show that there has apparently been no 

discrimination against lumber in favor of other ship- 
ments except in a very few instances, but that all classes 
of trafic are generally affected alike by the car shortage. 
At this time a heavy movement of cotton from Alabama 
and southern Georgia is affecting the supply of box cars 
for lumber transportation. The citrus fruit movement 
from !Jorida has just begun and will take many ventila- 
tor cars heretofore used in the handling of general traf- 
fic wiless the railroads decide to handle the fruit traffic 
M retrigerator cars. 
_ The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association has made 
it a joint to have its members codoperate with the rail- 
roads in their efforts to relieve the car situation by load- 
mg cars to full capacity and releasing the equipment 
promptly, Lumbermen in this territory are to all ap- 
bearvaces doing their utmost to help. the railroads in 
their dilemma, 


'NCORPORATES COMPANY TO MAKE FORGINGS 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—A company formed to take 
over and operate the Heller Forge Co.’s plant in East 
St. Louis has been incorporated here under the name of 
the Midwest Forge & Steel Co. Officials of the Midwest 
Compiny are perfecting plans to enlarge the plant 
greatly at once, to take care of the rapid growth of the 
busiucss, Additional ground space has already been pro- 
vided for, M. C. Bay, president of the Bay Bros.’ Lum- 





PINE TREE INN, BOGALUSA, LA. 


After luncheon the plant of the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. was inspected and the waste utilizing machinery 
was explained in detail by Mr. Sullivan. After a thoro 
inspection of the sawmill, lath mill, shingle mill and 
entire plant the creosote plant was visited. The rest 
of the afternoon was spent in visiting points of interest 
in the city. At 7:30 o’clock a banquet was given the 
visitors in the Pine Tree Inn and later the night opera- 
tions of the sawmill were inspected. - 

The party was assembled early the next morning and 
first visited the paper mill in which is utilized much 
refuse from the sawmill. After the inspection of the 
paper mill now in operation and a visit to the site of the 
one under construction and described in a recent issue 
of the. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the party boarded a spe- 
cial train and visited logging camps and turpentine dis- 
tilleries of the company. The first stop was at Marston’s 
camp, at which a turpentine distillery was inspected, and 
the processes of extracting the spirits from the crude 
turpentine was observed. A visit was then paid to the 
veneer mill at Foxworth operated by the company. The 
rotary cut tupelo gum is used for the manufacture of 
packing cases, and it is said to give excellent success. 
The turpentine still at Columbia was visited, as well as 
logging camps in the vicinity of the town. This camp 
attracted special comment because of its neatness and 
general aspect of thrift and sanitation. Luncheon was 
served in one of the box cars and the entire party en- 
joyed an excellent meal. After luncheon the party vis- 
ited the actual scene of logging operations. They then 
left on a special train for New Orleans, and from New 
Orleans left for Lake Charles, La., where other inspec- 
tions of southern. pine operations will be undertaken. 


of getting no shipments, yet at the same time I think you 
should be advised of what is being done. Every buyer in this 
locality is practicing that same thing and you no doubt 
know it, but I thought it might be a good thing for me to 
give you my dope on it nevertheless. 

One of the mills receiving this letter replied as follows: 


If any of your customers expect to place orders that are 
not worth the paper they are written upon, kindly send their 
orders to some other mills, as we are not in the habit of 
booking business from any individuals or firms that deliber- 
ately plan to abuse the confidence of those from whom they 





















































































are purchasing supplies, in the manner indicated in your 
circular advice letter. * * * We have no objections 
whatever to have your orders incorporated within them that 
they are to be cancelled in the event shipment can not be 
made by us within a certain time, mentioning clearly the date 
on which the cancelation becomes effective. Orders so sub- 
mitted to us mean just as much to us as to your customers, 
and no less, which is the only basis upon which to build con- 
sistent and reasonable business dealings between the buyer 
and the seller. 


The severe car shortage among Pacific coast mills is 
making buyers in the middle West and East anxious to 
receive their stocks before the winter sets in and no 
doubt some of the increased orders received by north 
Coast mills at the present time are due to this reprehen- 
sible practice of duplicating orders, with the idea of 
cancelling all but one. 

BABII LILI I IIT 

AMERICANS interested in cedar, mahogany, divi-divi, 
Brazil wood and other South American woods may get 
into communication with a Venezuelan exporter by mak- 
ing inquiry at the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce for file number 80958, 
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INTERSTATE COMMISSION PROBES CAR SHORTAGE 


Railroad Officials and Shippers Testify at Louisville Hearing—Carriers Advocate Federal Control of Service Regulations 
—Misappropriated Equipment and Dearth of Labor Prime Factors in Situation 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 6.—The need for a general re- 
vision of existing regulations for the interchange of cars 
and ear service charges was emphasized at the hearing 
conducted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
this city Nov. 3 and 4, in an effort to reach an under- 
standing relative to the great car shortage in the South. 
Commissioner McChord presided at the meeting, which 
was attended by a host of attorneys, railroad men, coal 
operators and shippers of various commodities, prin- 
cipally lumber and coal. In addition, a number of rep- 
resentatives of commercial interests north of the Ohio 
River were present to lodge complaints about certain coal 
embargoes. 

The Federal court room was crowded when the hear- 
ing was called to order. The first witness examined 
was W. L. Park, vice president of operations of the IIli- 
nois Central Railroad. Seventeen questions that were 
framed in advance and copies mailed to the various 
roads to be investigated were propounded to Mr. Park, 
who answered them freely and brought out much inter- 
esting matter relative to conditions in the South. 

Among the questions regarding domestic trade were the 
following: 

First—How many cars were placed for loading or un- 
loading during September: 


(A) How many released before recorded as placed? 
(B) During first 24 hours? 

(C) During second 24 hours? 

(D) On first penalty day? 


(E) On second penalty day? 
(F) After second penalty day? F 

Sreconp—How many cars upon the latest available given 
date to be agreed upon were held under demurrage, classified 
7 ay Number of days? 

(B) Commodities? : 

Tuirp—How miuny cars upon the said date were held for 
reconsignment beyond free time : 

(A) Classified as to commodities? 
(B) How many days were such cars held prior to this 
ate? 

= many cars on the same given date were 
held under load with company material classified as to: 

(A) Kind of material? 
(B) Length of time held? 

As to export business, the following question was 
asked ; 

How many cars were retained as of Oct. 15, classified by 
days and commodities : 

(A) In transit? 
(B) At ports? 

In answer to these questions by the Commissioner, Mr. 
Park produced figures as of Oct. 15, showing that thou- 
sands of the company’s cars were on foreign lines, and 
that the combined total of foreign and company cars 
on the lines was far below the cars actually owned by the 
company. He stated that combined company-owned and 
foreign coal cars on the company’s lines were only 17,000, 
as compared with 24,000 owned by the company. When 
asked what effort had been made to get the return of 
cars on foreign lines Mr, Park stated that an unceasing 
effort had been made to get prompt returns to its lines, 
but without avail. In the opinion of Mr. Park the 
freight traffic of today is not abnormal considering the 
general condition of the country, and many of the com- 
pany’s patrons would be handling the largest business of 
their career if they could get the cars. 

When asked about the causes of the car shortage Mr. 
Park replied that there were several, chief of which was 
the failure of foreign lines to live up to the regulations 
or service rules of the American Car Service Association. 
He stated that demand for cars was great because of the 
great productivity, but that the shortage could be 
avoided by increasing the demurrage rate and placing 
cars.on a progressive scale. He referred in this con- 
nection to the new demurrage scale just announced to go 
into effect Dee. 1, under which, after the first forty- 
eight hours, the charge will be $2 for the first day, $3 
for the second day, $4 for the third day, and $5 for the 
fourth day and for every day thereafter. Mr. Park also 
advocated placing the service regulations in the hands 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission instead of per- 
mitting the railroads to do the regulating. . The average 
daily mileage of a freight car is 25 miles, but could be 
increased to 40 miles if the use of cars as warehouses was 
eliminated. He said that the idea of using a $1,500 
freight car as a warehouse was absurd, and stringent 
regulations were necessary to break up the practice, and 
uniform reconsignment charges, regulation of car owner- 
ship ete. 

J. Van Norman, of Louisville, representing the coal 
and lumber interests of the State, asked numerous ques- 
tions of Mr. Park. To one of these Mr. Park replied 
that only about 78 percent of the company’s own cars 
were represented by the total foreign and company- 
owned cars on its lines. After recess Mr. Park answered 
questions brought out by various northern interests. 
E. C. Nettle, representing the Battle Creek Chamber of 
Commerce, Otto Wright, general manager of the munic- 
ipal lighting plant, of Hamilton, Ohio, and T. B. Moore, 
of the Michigan Manufacturers’ Association, and others 
asked questions and offered information concerning car 
conditions in those localities. 

It was soon apparent that the railroads during the last 
few months have totally ignored the car service rules and 
have been grabbing and holding all cars they could lay 
hands upon. The result has been that some southern 
roads have been forced to place embargoes on their cars 
past certain northern or eastern terminals in order to 
secure any sort of service for their shippers. It was 
shown that some northern roads had supplied practically 
no cars in which to move freight north or east, and in 








addition had refused all demands to return cars to the 
owners thereof. 

W. L. Barnes, superintendent of transportation, of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, showed that that railroad 
had found that it was losing cars to other roads, and had 
practically been holding all of the cars it could get, 
especially coal cars. It was shown that this company 
has hundreds of cars belonging to the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and Illinois Central lines, and also the Chesapeake 
& Ohio. The company has 37,819 of its cars on foreign 
roads, and 32,688 foreign cars on its own road, leaving a 
balance due of 5,131 cars off its lines. Mr. Barnes said 
that tonnage conditions were abnormal. He cited that 
in October, 1915, the largest loading month on record up 
to that time, 181,000 cars were loaded on the lines, while 
in October of this year 197,000 cars were loaded, an in- 
crease of 16,000 cars over the record. However, the com- 
pany feels that if it had all of its own equipment on its 
lines it could meet requirements. Mr. Barnes stated that 
the road would far prefer to have its own cars instead of 
foreign cars, but was forced to use and hold foreign 
cars. 

Mr. Barnes suggested as a remedy that shippers im- 
prove their facilities to load and unload cars with dis- 
patch, and that the real relief was in getting the cars 
into active service. To do this it is necessary to get the 
shippers to codperate with the carriers. The present 
interchange car service rules were not at all satisfactory, 
and he would prefer seeing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission handling the matter. Shortage of labor to load 
and unload cars promptly also was given as a reason for 
present conditions. The witness stated that the average 
mileage per day for active cars on the system was 36.5 
for all classes, as compared with 28 to 29 miles a few 
years ago. He reiterated that the present interchange 
and demurrage regulations were not equal to the situa- 
tion and that adequate regulations for shippers and car- 
riers in turning cars back to the roads and from carrier 
to earrier would have to be made. 

W. A. Northeutt, an attorney for the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad, quizzed Mr. Barnes relative to Louis- 
ville & Nashville equipment on the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy lines, asking him whether he thought it was a 
fair proposition to hold Louisville & Nashville cars while 
the people on the Burlington lines were freezing and 
closing down plants for want of coal, especially as it had 
been stated by Mr. Barnes that coal cars were being used 
for hauling ore, sand, gravel and other materials, ‘‘Do 
you think it is fair to haul sand and gravel when coal is 
so badly needed, and we are tied up for need of our own 
ears and your people are freezing?’’ asked Mr. North- 
cutt. 

Mr. Barnes practically stated that he was disinterested 
in what the people needed, but that the company needed 
cars and believed in protecting itself in emergencies re- 
gardless of other roads. He further said that he thought 
it should be an essential rule that equipment released 
at a junction point should be returned to the owner. 

Superintendent of Transportation C. B. Phelps, of the 
Louisville & Nashville, testified that out of 19,968 coal 
ears owned by the company over 11,000 had been off at 
one time and 39 percent were off on Oct. 28. He gave 
figures showing ears on eastern lines and other lines, these 
showing that the Louisville & Nashville was being mis- 
used. Mr. Phelps said that on Oct. 28 the company was 
short 16,668 cars, and that condition steadily had been 
growing worse since June. .He stated that. the company 
had striven in various ways to get its cars back and ob- 
taining a few promises but very few cars, with the re- 
sult that embargoes were necessary. He stated that the 
practice of holding cars to make up for cars that some 
other line was holding had developed all over the coun- 
try, and that today many lines are holding all the cars 
they could obtain, with the result that the Louisville & 
Nashville has a hard time of it, but was endeavoring to 
give the people on its own lines the preference. He 
stated that in an‘effort to relieve the coal car shortage 
all maintenance of way work had been stopped and that 
cars used in this service had been converted into coal 
carriers. 

The testimony of the afternoon, closing with that of 
Mr. Phelps, showed a strong inclination on the part of 
the various carriers to retaliate for lost cars on the first 
cars that came along, regardless of whether the road in 
question was guilty in the matter. In fact the evidence 
would go to show that service rnles have been broken to 
such an extent that they are practically worthless in 
regulating return of cars and thru an effort to make up 
for cars held at’ seacoast points some of the carriers have 
made reprisals on interior roads until the car shortage 
mainly is due to inability to obtain cars which may or 
may not really be busy, and to which the carrier is en- 
titled. During the first day of the hearing it was so 
apparent that the problem was far worse than had at 
first been suspected that Commissioner McChord wired 
to Washington in this connection, but went ahead with 
the informal hearing. 

Early on Saturday morning. the attorneys representing 
the carriers and all of the officials of the roads at the 
hearing were called into a private meeting by Commis- 
sioner McChord, who advised appointing a committee of 
executives to have full power to handle the service, car 
return and demurrage problems. The representatives 
of the carriers did. not have the necessary authority 
vested within themselves and refused to take up the bur- 
den of forcing the carriers to abide by regulations. 


‘ 





Resuming with the testimony of C. B. Phelps, of the 
Louisville & Nashville, the entire morning was token y 
with reading a printed report concerning operations on 
those lines, but just before adjournment Commissioner 
McChord read in part a telegram from Washineton jn 
answer to his wire, stating that a formal prote would 
begin in Louisville on Wednesday, Commissioner McChord 
presiding, and that all of the railroads of the country had 
been notified to be represented at this hearing. He further 
stated that if no objection was taken on the part of the 
carriers the testimony already heard would be covsidereq 
formal, and be taken as part of the formal record jn 
order to save time. 

After the noon recess the hearing was continued with 
Mr. Phelps on the stand, the afternoon being given over 
largely to answering questions in connection with the 
coal car supply and embargoes, 

J. Van Norman, representing the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association and the coal operators, said the ship- 
pers were willing to pass up investigation in order to 
allow more time for a general investigation of the ear. 
riers, it having been shown that the car supply condition 
was acute and that no time could be lost in effecting a 
remedy. He further stated that the shippers were not 
disposed to balk at increased demurrage or other rulings 
which would aid in getting ears during an emergency, 
but that in so doing the shippers expected thé carriers to 
fulfill their part of the conditions and get traffic moving 
in the proper channels. 

Just before the adjournment Commissioner McChord 
requested all the earriers who had not been heard during 
the two days to file their answers with the secretary in 
order to facilitate the hearing, and to be present on 
Wednesday for examination. Answers were called for 
from all roads which had been summoned to appear at 
the formal hearing, among which were the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Baltimore & Ohio, Erie, Lehigh, Central of New 
Jersey, Philadelphia & Reading, West Maryland, Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois, Rock Island, St. Louis & San 
Francisco, St. Louis & Iron Mountain, Seaboard, South- 
ern, St. Louis South Western, Pennsylvania, Boston & 
Maine, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and New 
Haven railroads. 

Work was also started at once on preparing additional 
questions to be asked the carriers, and Commissioner 
McChord asked carriers and attorneys present for sug- 
gestions relative to questions to be propounded to the 
carriers in an effort to further the investigation. 

It is thought that the hearing will go thru the greater 
portion of a week, and probably will be resumed at other 
points before the commission will have obtained sufficient 
data to enable it to take any action on the matter. 

The investigation so far has proved conclusively that 
the southern roads have been badly used by the northern 
and eastern roads, which at present are holding the large 
percentage of the cars of the country, and which are pay- 
ing little if any attention to car service regulations or 
efforts of the southern carriers to get possession of their 
own cars. Cars are being misused in many ways, coal 
cars, for instance, being used for other commodities than 
those agreed upon when they were turned over to connect- 
ing lines, and being held indefinitely. 

Tabulated figures given out by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad show equipment conditions on the prin- 
cipal lines of the country on Oct. 15 as follows: 


Cars Per 
online centage 
8,838 11 
37,160 153 
42,817 126 
85,594 96 
7,083 100 
3,551 311 
19,485 106 
27,361 98 
65,451 119 
42,520 100 
5,270 397 
153,011 118 
250,385 98 
48,299 121 
939 136 
10,114 174 
31,306 104 
404 180 
35,456 25 
20,797 134 
10,889 150 
22,240 125 
11,474 136 
19,741 ce 
*850 52 
37,832 8h 
33,667 i 
17,259 98 
49,974 109 
3,177 33 
7,954 78 
1,411 58 
50,521 80 
30,007 65 
6,953 58 
1,423 50 
5,714 aD 
12,095 ; 
59,203 7: 
72.957 110 
42,834 4 
15.654 15 
34,280 
5,194 106 
20,784 2 
41,890 103 
5 6,513 - 
f 8.061 * 
EL a eee Ser Pree 57,814 57,625 83 
TST aS Oe ea a 31,534 ,062 151 
Rangel Tenral.. < ...35 sik s.s see 5,287 18,621 125 
ee Ee be eae eer 43,073 54,071 “ 
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“Analyzes Lumber Industry Before Business Men 








Hovston, Tex., Nov. 4.—Harry T. Kendall, general 
sales agent of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., delivered an address before the Houston Rotary 
Club Nov. 2 in which he analyzed the lumber industry 
and answered the two questions, ‘‘Is there a lumber 
trust??? and ‘‘Is lumber high?’’ He prefaced his talk 
by a few statistics showing the magnitude of the lum- 
ber industry, and the fact that its employees exceed in 
number those of any other industry in the United States; 
that it provides the largest amount of freight revenue 
for railroads and that it stands second in the amount of 
capital invested. He stated that there are five reasons 
why there can not be a lumber trust. Three of these ex- 
ist within the industry and two are outside of the control 
of the industry. All these five reasons.are in addition 
to any legal restrictions imposed by the United States 
or the separate States. 

Mr. Kendall stated that the two reasons that are not 
controlled by the industry are, first, the enormous hold- 
ings of the Government timber and the undeveloped 
timber resources of neighboring countries. Second, the 
increasing production of other building materials com- 
monly known to lumbermen as substitutes.. He stated 
that the United States owns about 665,000,000,000 feet 
of timber and for that reason by simply placing at the 
disposal of a new set of operators a few billion feet of 
timber prices can instantly be regulated and kept at a 
reasonable level even should present manufacturers at- 
tempt to charge unreasonable prices. 

Regarding the effect of substitutes in preventing a 
lumber trust, he remarked that no set of manufacturers, 
whether in the lumber business or in any other line of 
business, can hope to corner the market when the sources 
of supply for substitute materials are so varied and un- 
limited as are those of the substitutes for wood, which 
is confronted by the competition of the cement inter- 
ests, the iron and steel interests, the brick and terra cotta 
interests, and numerous others. 

Turning to the conditions within the industry that 
prevent a combination seeking to control the market he 
said that, first, was the large number of small units that 
comprise the industry; second, the existing system of 


freight rates; and third, lumber association activities 
prevent any combination. He told of the estimate of 
the Government placing the number of active sawmills 
in the United States at 34,000, producing, roughly speak- 
ing, 38,000,000,000 feet of lumber yearly, emphasizing 
that it would take 2,000,000 freight cars to transport the 
lumber at one time. He pointed out that in any other 
manufacturing line there is generally a dominating or- 
ganization, but that in the lumber industry the largest 
single unit controls fourteen sawmills producing about 
1.2 percent of the total annual cut. He spoke of the 
fallacy of even supposing that an organization that con- 
trols 1.2 percent of the total annual production ean, in 
any interpretation, exert a controlling influence upon the 
remaining 98.8 percent. 

In speaking of the application of freight rates to the 
prevention of a lumber trust, Mr. Kendall said that 
because of the blanket system of lumber freight’ rates 
the entire forest area of the country is in direct com- 
petition and prevents any one district or small set of 
operators from securing a marked advantage. For ex- 
ample, he said, ‘‘‘Texas has so safeguarded its citizens 
that practically all of the mills of Louisiana and the 
southern part of Arkansas and Oklahoma have the same 
rates as the Texas mills to Texas consuming points. 
This situation may seem to work an injustice on opera- 
tors of the industry nearest the market, but any injus- 
tice thereby created is more than offset to the public 
generally by making the entire consuming territory 
wholly competitive.’’? As he expressed it, ‘‘in other lines 
the competition is more or less of a local character, but 
in the lumber business it is national. ’? 

In telling how lumber association work prevents the 
formation of a trust he pointed out that the association 
activities have been given over to standardizing the 
methods of doing business and classifying the grades so 
that ‘‘there are no specialties in the lumber business,’’ 
and because of this standardization work done by the 
associations it is possible for the retailer to obtain his 
product from an unlimited number of producers and con- 
sequently it prohibits the existence of a lumber trust. In- 
summing up his remarks regarding the possibility of a 


lumber trust he stated: ‘‘If conditions permitted it 
within the industry, the conditions outside of the in- 
dustry would prevent it, and if conditions outside of 
industry permitted it, then conditions within the indus- 
try would prevent it.’’ 

In discussing the question of the price of lumber, Mr. 
Kendall stated that ‘‘as lumber forms the major por- 
tion of American construction’’ it is natural to conclude 
that the increase in construction cost is largely due to 
an increase in the price of lumber. However, he con- 
tinued, this is not the case. At the present time for a 
home built in Houston to cost between $3,500 to $4,000 
the bill for lumber, not including sash, door and millwork, 
is approximately 18 percent of the total cost. Thus on 
a $4,000 home the lumber bill would amount to $720, 
and he stated, according to the most reliable figures ob- 
tainable, lumber has increased in cost 14 percent in three 
years, as compared with the increase of 33 to 500 percent 
on such things as iron, drugs and food stuffs. He pointed 
out that the greatest increase in the cost of building con- 
struction has been the increase in wages obtained by 
labor, and said that the fact, frequently overlooked, that 
the luxuries of yesterday are the necessities of today 
tends greatly to increase the cost. In this connection he 
cited examples from a number of real estate advertise- 
ments, telling of such modern conveniences as a butler’s 
pantry, built-in buffets and bookeases, servants’ quar- 
ters, sleeping porches, interior finish with five coats of 
paint ete. Thus for every $1 spent for lumber $5 is 
spent for other commodities entering into building. 

In conclusion Mr. Kendall stated: ‘‘Lumber is not 
high as a building material. It is, and will be for many 
years to come, the cheapest commodity you can build 
with,’’? and he pointed out that it is of vital interest to 
business men connected with other lines of industry to 
know that their prosperity depends in no small measure 
upon the lumber industry because of the vast number of 
people that make their living directly from it. He said, 
‘‘For a time things may be so out of balance that you 
can be prosperous and your neighbor poor, but in the 
long run the prosperity of the individual depends on the 
prosperity of the whole.’’ 











Taking into consideration that this is a subject which 
must be dealt with from an abstract point, there is noth- 
ing more appropriate for me to say in the opening than 
to quote the immortal words of Shakespeare: ‘‘If to 
do were as easy as to know what were good to do, 
churches had been chapels and poor men’s cottages 
princes’ palaces. ’’ 

Benjamin Franklin explored the unknown, thereby 
revolutionizing the world by drawing from the elements 
a thing which our forefathers could look on only as an 
evil and a danger, resulting in almost every known in- 
dustry of ‘today bearing the indelible stamp ‘‘elec- 
trical.’? 

Truly we are living in an electrical age, and in an age 
that the wheels of industry are progressing in leaps and 
bounds. Every days we are surprised to see the equip- 
ment of some industry emerge in a new cloak. 

Are we, as loggers, keeping pace with the other indus- 
tries of the world? Is it not a fact that the lumbermen 
are being outstripped by their other industrial brothers 
and competitors? What is the cause for our delinquency ? 
Truly it is not lack of competent men. The answer is 
apparent. We must do more of our work mechanically 
—Wwit! power driven machines. Machines that will mini- 
mize our cost of production to such a degree that we will 
be enabled to put on the market, at a profit, material that 
we now have wantonly to leave to rot and waste. Other 
industries are doing things mechanically—why can not 
the lv nbermen do the same? 

For instance, the sickle, the knitting needle, the old 
hand loom, the needle and thread, the coal pick and the 
cross-cut, saw were all rocked in the same cradle. The 
sickl: as developed into a reaper which can do the work 
of tventy men; the knitting needle has developed into a 
greai factory filled with humming spindles; the needle 
and ‘\read into the sewing machine; the coal pick into 
@ cox’ cutter, and the old cross-cut saw has remained in 
the ssme old rut, a hopeless case, all these years while 
its crodle mates have developed into mighty industries. 

Is it possible that the old cross-cut saw, like the snail, 
has encased an armor about itself that can not be 


oo d by the scientific brains of the age in which we 
lve; 

Ti. cross-eut saw is not the only toéi to which we 
shou’. bow our heads in shame and mortification. Sev- 
_ .ceks ago we were moving earth for a railroad grade 
anc 


“ound a kit of stone tools, which were used by some 
Prelii-torie race. Among them there was a stone ax 
Which was similar to the one we use today, with the excep- 
tion of being stone and having the handle attached on 
the cutside. Is it possible that we must cling to the old 
stone model forever? Should we not make an effort to 
get «» electrical tool to replace part of its uses? 


[*Address read at the annual meeting of the Appa- 
hien Logging Congress, October 19, 1916.] 


Electrical Logging Devices: 


[By D. G. Mangus, Logging Superintendent Babcock Lumber & Land Co. and Tellico River Lumber Co.] 





D. G. MANGUS, OF TELLICO PLAINS, TENN. ; 
Logging Superintendent and Electrical Expert 


We are living in an age when it requires the united 
efforts of a number of individuals to compose an efficient 
unit. The backwoods cabins are becoming land marks, 
the cave of the hermit a curiosity. Codperation and con- 
centrated effort must be made if we would have our 
ideals become realities. 

The loggers realize that they can’t compete with 
other industries. They should begin now to fortify 
themselves against the future labor problems which are 
sure to come. 


Slogan Should Be ‘‘Scientific Logging ’’ 


The time has passed for a lumberman to be content to 
have a man at the helm of the logging end of the busi- 
ness who is not worthy of a greater title than ‘‘brush 
man’’ or ‘‘ woods hick. ’? 

A shrewd business man said to me, after going over 
a logging operation: ‘‘I am surprised to learn of the 
responsibilities of a logging superintendent. To be effi- 
cient, he must be a timber cruiser, machinist, civil engi- 
neer, diplomat _and psychologist.’ ’ 

The lumberman’s slogan should be ‘‘Scientifie Log- 
ging,’’ and he should put forth every effort to conduct 
it on scientific lines. 

It is true we have made progress in certain lines; for 








instance, the log loader and steam skidder. The steam 
skidder has become an evolution in skidding wherever 
the machine has been operated by efficient men, but an 
ungodly expense where it has not. If you are not get- 
ting satisfactory results out of your skidders, inject into 
them a little ‘‘gray matter.’’ Don’t blame your ineffi- 
ciency on the machine. 


We should look upon our steam skidders with pride 
when we realize what they are doing for us. It was not 
many years ago when it was looked upon as being un- 
practical to go out 1,500 feet to get logs. Now, by using 
high spar poles, large drums, a slack pulling device and 
long lines—such as the Lidgerwood type—and properly 
locating the skidder site, we can successfully pick up all 
the logs from the stump in a 3,000-foot radius. And we 
might add here that we now are getting two new Lidger- 
wood skidders equipped to go 4,000 feet, which we think 
can be done successfully. The skidder manufacturers 
surely deserve credit for the patience, interest, effort and 
expense they are putting forth to perfect more efficient 
machines. 


What a Rip Van Winkle Should See 


Considering the fact that we have made such progress 
and encountered so much success in skidding logs, why 
not make a greater effort and prepare the logs for skid- 
ding with a more speedy and economical method? As 


far as we have gone we have done well, but we have only 
gone half way. 


Let us work with this end in view, that we will replace 
the cross-cut saw and ax with power driven machines. 
Let us place our ideals high and strive to reach them. 


If a Rip Van Winkle were to wake up five years from 
now, I believe he could relate this experience: 


On waking, I came down from the tops of the Great Smoky 
Mountains into the virgin forests and found a newly made 
railroad. On this there was a spur containing a car. Closer 
inspection revealed to me that this car contained an engine 
and motor, Leading from the car there was a small insulated 
wire which my curiosity led me to follow. I traced it about 
one-half mile back into the dense forest, and found that it 
terminated at a giant oak. On each side of this tree there 
was a man, having in his handja small motor, weighing about 
thirty pounds. One of the mer picked up a small steel spindle 
or shaft, about one inch in dian#ter and about three feet long. 
They attached their motors, one at each end of this shaft, 
placed the steel against the tree, pressed a button, and there 
was a humming sound for a few moments, then a mighty crash, 
and the mighty oak lay prostrate on the earth. 

Over to my right, I heard a quivering sound and on ap- 
proaching, discovered another man having within his hands a 
machine similar to an air riveting machine, containing a tool 
resembling the bit of an ax, This he was placing against the 
branches of the trees, severing them as fast as he could get to 
them, 


I hope some time in the near future some ane wilil be 
able to show us just what Rip Van Winkle saw. 
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FIRE TESTS SHOW SUPERIORITY OF WOOD SHINGLES 





Demonstrations Witnessed By Underwriters and Civic Bodies Prove That Wooden Product Properly Treated and Laid 
Excels Competitive Materials—Results May Be Reflected In City Building Code 


Rome, N. Y., Nov. 6.—The fire tests of various roof- 
ings which were held at the corner of Front and Wash- 
ington streets in this city in middle October have 
attracted a great deal of interest. The tests were held 
under the general superintendence of Stewart F. Berry, 
field secretary of the Prepared Roofing & Shingle Manu- 





FIG. 1—OVERLAPPING ASPHALT SHINGLES 


facturers’ Association, who was assisted by P. L. Fosher, 
of Boston, A. A. Mosher, of Syracuse, and B. H. Beach, 
of Rome, the last a member of the City Planning Com- 
mission of this city. The tests were held under the gen- 
eral auspices of the City Planning Commission in con- 
nection with the work which it has been doing in the 
compiling of a new building code. 








FIG, 2—TIN ROOF 


The tests were all made upon roofings in place upon a 
miniature structure, as shown by the accompanying illus- 
trations. Ordinary roof sheathing boards were applied 
to the roof framing beneath the roof, but one of these 
boards was so applied that it could be removed and the 
torch test was made over this board, a fresh board, of 
course, being used for each test. The effect of the torch 
test thru the roofing upon the sheathing beneath could 
thus be examined. 





FIG. 3—ROOF OF ASBESTOS SLATES 
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The tests were made with a giant blow torch, such as 
is used for similar tests by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and Lawrence Daw, chief engineer of the 
Underwriters’ Association of the State of New York, was 
present representing that body. The tests were also wit- 
nessed by the mayor, fire chief and various members 





FIG. 4—FOUR-PLY ASBESTOS-ASPHALT ROOF 


of the common council, members of the board of fire and 
police commissioners and City Planning Commission, as 
well as by a large number of other spectators. 

The torch test was applied uniformly in all of the tests 
at a distance of 3 inches from the roof and for a period 
of ten minutes. The result of the test was very accur- 
ately reported by the Daily Sentinel of this city, and its 


FIG. 5—WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES, UN 


TREATED 


description is, therefore, reproduced below as an excellent 
sample of the publicity which these tests have locally 
received: : 

The first roof placed on the frame was an ordinary tin 
roof. At the end of one minute the under board, or the roof 


board, was scorched and in three minutes the board began to 
smoke. At the end of ten minutes the under board was 
charred about 3 inches in diameter and was smoking badly, 

The second test was on a panel of overlapping asphalt 
shingles. The shingles became ignited almost at once byt 


the area of the fire did not spread and burned itself oyt 
At the end of five minutes a small spot appeared 


rapidly. 





FIG, 6—UNTREATED SHINGLES, DURING TEST 


on the roof board, the spot coming from the asphalt material 
used in the roofing. At the end of ten minutes the torch was 


taken away and the roofing supported its own combustion for 
five seconds and then went out. 
roof board. 

The third test was with cedar shingles which had been 


There was no char on the 


FIG, T—UNTREATED SHINGLES, ON ROOF AFTER 
TEST 


The place where the torch was ap- 
plied on the outside became scorched, but at the end of ten 
minutes the roof board where the torch had been applied was 
simply warm. 

The next demonstration was with ordinary cedar shingles. 
After the first two minutes the shingles began to burn under 


‘treated with penetim. 





FIG. 8—ROOFINGS AND ROOF BOARDS AFTER TEST : 
PING ASPHALT SHINGLES. (3) TIN. (4) 
STOCK CEDAR SHINGLES, UNTREATED 


(1) PENETIM TREATED CEDAR SHINGLES. 
ASBESTOS 





(2) OVERLAL- 


SLATES. (5) FOUR-PLY ASBESTOS-ASPHALT. (6) 
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the heat of the blow pipe, but the roof board did not char, 
At the end of the eighth minute the second layer of shingles 
pegan to burn, and at ten minutes the shingles were charred, 
but the roof board showed no signs of the fire. ; 

The next roof to stand the heat was composed of layers of 
asbestos siate shingles. At the end of thirty seconds the slate 
began to crack and fly and a second explosion took place at 
the second minute. This was caused by the heat coming in 
sudden contact with the cold surface of the asbestos. At 
three minutes the roof board became scorched and at the end 
of six minutes smoke began to roll from the under side of the 
yoot, At the end of ten minutes the roof board was badly 
scorched and charred. ; 

The last experiment was with a roof of 4-ply, built-up 
asbestos, Which had been treated with asphalt. At the end 
of one minute the board became warm, and at two minutes a 
slight stain appeared, the stain growing larger with each 
observation. At the end of four minutes a slightly charred 
spot was noticed and at the end of ten minutes the board was 
charred to a considerable depth. The observations were of 
interest to all who gathered and the fire resisting qualities 
were shown up very clearly under the blow pipe. The tests 
were given impartially and were of special interest to the 
officials of the fire department. 


Illustrations Show Results of Tests 


In the series of illustrations shown herewith the first 
five show the appearance of the building with five dif- 
ferent forms of roofing applied. A sixth test was made 
upon shingles which had been treated with penetim, but 
no cut of this roof is given inasmuch as in appearance 
it could not be distinguished in the photograph from 
the roof of untreated shingles. The sixth illustration 
shows the untreated shingle roof during the test and the 
seventh shows its appearance after the test. Illustra- 
tion No. 8 shows the appearance of the roof surface in 
the ease of each of the six kinds of roofing after the 


test and also shows the appearance of the sheathing 
boards immediately beneath the impact of the flame, 
this board being displayed immediately above each class 
of roofing. 

Readipg from the left the first exhibit is of Washing- 
ton red cedar shingles treated with penetim. It will be 
noticed that the area of damage to the roof itself is small 
and there was no damage whatever to the sheathing 
board. The dark streak and the dark spot upon the 
boards were defects in the wood which were there before 
the test. 

The second sample is of overlapping asphalt shingles. 
It will be noticed that the area of damage is more ex- 
tensive as to the shingles themselves than in the case of 
the penetim treated wooden shingles and there was mate- 
rial charring of the sheathing boards. 

The third roofing, of tin, of course remained intact 
under exposure to the flame but communicated the heat 
readily to the sheathing board below, resulting in very 
material charring. 

The fourth panel in this illustration shows the asphalt 
slate shingles Which failed by cracking and spalling under 
the heat, the sheathing board smoking liberally at the 
end of six minutes and being badly charred at the end 
of the 10-minute test. 

The fifth section in the illustration is of a 4-ply asbes- 
tos surface treated with asphalt. The charring of the 
sheathing board under this roofing is quite noticeable. 

The sixth section is of the untreated Washington red 
cedar shingles. Upon these shingles it took eight minutes 
to reach thru the first shingle layer to the second, and 
at the end of the test, while the surface of the shingles 
was charred in an area about equal that of the over- 
lapping asphalt shingles in the second illustration, the 


heat had not penetrated thru sufficiently to leave any 
visible mark whatever on the sheathing board. 

It will be observed that the efficiency of the wooden 
shingle as a non-conductor of heat is well illustrated 
both as to the penetim-treated shingle and the untreated 
shingles. These were the only two of the six forms of 
roofing which prevented any charring or discoloration of 
the sheathing board below. 

The wooden shingles used in these tests were taken from 
ordinary stock. The heat of the blow torch applied at 
three inches distance for ten minutes is, of course, much 
greater than that of any ordinary fire exposure. 





CONSUMMATE LARGE TIMBER DEAL 


SANDPOINT, Ipa., Nov. 4.—J. A. Fitzwater, supervisor 
of the Pend d’Oreille national forest, has just con- 
summated a deal whereby the Dover Lumber Co., of 
Dover, Ida., purchased 80,000,000 feet, board measure, 
of timber located in the Lightning Creek watershed in 
the Pend d’Orielle national forest. The contract ex- 
tends over a period of from eight to ten years. 


The location of the timber necessitates the building of 
a flume which will be about ten miles in length, and the 
preliminary work for its construction already has been 
started. This flume will bring the timber down to the 
Clarks Fork River and from there it will be boomed to 
the mill, which is located on Lake Pend d’Oreille. 

This is the second large sale made this year in the 
Pend d’Oreille forest, the other being 20,000,000 feet 
on Ruby Creek, principally pulp wood sold to the Inland 
Empire Paper Co., of Spokane. 











A MODERN MILL TO ENTER FIELD 


Fox, ALA. 

Two unique features appertaining to the new operation 
of the Henderson Land & Lumber Co. at this point im- 
press themselves strikingly upon the visitor. One of 
these is the half mile aerial steel cable-way by which the 
logs are conveyed across the Black Warrior River from 
the terminal of the logging railroad to the sawmill. The 
other is the picturesque roadway, winding like a huge 
yellow serpent around a wooded mountain, which the 
company has found necessary to construct at an expense 
of several thousand dollars to connect the general offices, 
commissary and townsite proper at the top of the moun- 
tain with the sawmill plant in the valley half a mile be- 
low. Otherwise this operation does not differ materially 
from the rank and file of other modern sawmill plants. 

The sawmill town of Fox lies at the base of this 
mountain, in the beautiful valley of the Black Warrior, 
with that stream skirting the mill—a shimmering golden 
band amidst a wealth of verdant foliage. The only thing 
that marks the presence of a ‘townsite at all is the big 
stretch of buildings pertaining to this large sawmill 
operation, and a sign post sticking up alongside the newly 
constructed railroad track upon which is lettered the 
name of the town, which takes its name from Fox Hen- 
derson, vice president of the company and one of the 
prominent lumber manufacturers of Alabama, is the 
only evidence as to the identity of the town. 

The executive and residential part of Fox lies on the 
crest of the mountain, overlooking the sawmill and the 
beautiful valley below. The construction of the road- 
way down the wooded mountain side .was a unique bit of 
engineering. When one has left the office and started on 
the descent to the mill nothing is visible but a wilderness 
of tree tops, with an occasional vista of valley between 
lacey Openings in the foliage and a continual stretch of 
curving roadway, visible for only twenty feet or so 
ahead. It is only at the bottom of the mountain where 
this roadway leaves the woodland and opens into the level 
stretch of valley below that the first glimpse of the saw- 
mill is revealed ; 

A more ideal site for a sawmill plant scarcely could be 
found anywhere. The mill site comprises a perfectly 
level piece of ground lying for a width of about 300 
yards and a length of half a mile, between the base of 
the foothills and the Black Warrior River. This townsite 
of Fox is located nine miles east of Tuscaloosa, on the 
Warrior Southern branch of ,the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road, and the Tusealoosa branch of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad. Thus the Henderson 


Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





.ON THE ROADWAY TO THE HENDERSON PLANT 


is a wealth of timber up and down the Black Warrior 
which is being purchased by the company and this timber 
will be brought to the plant by barges, a procedure which 
is both possible and advantageous owing to the excellent 
system of- locks with which the river is now provided. 
Not only can logs be brought to the mill side in this 
manner, but finished lumber can be barged straight thru 
to Mobile. 

As to the physical nature of the sawmill plant, this is 
much like many another first class sawmill of the larger 
and more modern type. The mill is of the double band 
type, with an auxiliary resaw. Its cutting capacity will 
be 150,000 feet a day. There is a planing mill equipped 
with Berlin machinery and three L. Moore dry kilns, with 
the usual stock sheds ete. The layout of this plant has 
been pronounced superb by experts who have seen it. The 
new mill will be sawing lumber about Dee. 1. 

Upon the top of the mountain, at the terminus of a 
straight hard road from the town of Tuscaloosa, is the 
executive and residential part of the town. On the edge 
of the mountain. stands the building which houses the 
commissary and the general offices of the company. Near- 








by is a hotel which the company is erecting. And not 
far off is a cluster of houses for the laborers. Several 
beautiful bungalows are also being built for the accom- 
modation of the department heads. 

The active head of this new operation is-J. D. Hen- 
derson, better known as ‘‘Dink,’’ who has purchased a 
fine old residence in Tuscaloosa which he is fitting up for 
his permanent home. I. M. Riles, for a number of years 
superintendent of manufacture of the Jackson Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Lockhart, Ala., is general superintendent 
of this new operation. J. D. Henderson is president, 
Fox Henderson vice president and George O. Waits sec- 
retary-treasurer of the operation. 


LARGEST SAWMILL CHIMNEY IN PLACE 


Ris LAKE, Wis. 

What is conceded to be the largest sawmill chimney 
in Wisconsin has been completed in the new and modern 
sawmill of the Rib Lake Lumber Co. at this place, which 
plant is expected to be ready to begin operations in about 
thirty days. This chimney, which is of brick construc- 
tion, was erected by the Alphone Custgdis Chimney Con- 
struction Co,,. of New York City. The chimney is 165 
feet high, 14 feet 1014 inches in diameter at the bottom 
and 7 feet 9 inches in diameter at the top. It rests on 
a solid concrete foundation, reinforced with steel, 20 feet 
square, 9 feet thick and has a dead weight on the foun- 
dation of 364 tons. The chimney is guaranteed to with- 
stand the dead load and wind load of the column when 
exposed to a wind velocity of 100 miles an hour. Gen- 
eral Manager George N. Harder, of the Rib Lake Lum- 
ber Co., is gratified at the successful completion of this 
work and takes considerable pride in the fact that his 
new plant can lay claim to having the largest sawmill 
chimney in Wisconsin. 


RUSH COMPLETION OF NEW MILL 


BALTIMORE, Mp. 

Everett E. Jackson, president; William H: Rider, vice 
president, and Richard N. Jackson, secretary-treasurer of 
the E. E. Jackson Lumber Co., have gone down to 
Riderwood, Ala., where the company is completing a big 
sawmill, to look after details and hurry up construction 
work. The fact is that the company needs the new 
plant badly. The stocks at Riderville, Ala., where the 
company formerly conducted manufacturing operations, 
haye been practically distributed and additional sup- 
plies are urgently required to take care of 











Land & Lumber Co. enjoys the transporta- 
tion facilities of two railroads and a river. 
he company owns one of the most: val- 
uable tracts of virgin timber in Alabama, 
‘onsistiny of 25,000 acres of land in Tusea-— 
Sosa county, The timber lies on the op- 
o sil of the river from the plant. A ~ 
oeging rvilroad extends into the-timber 
tom a point direetly opposite the sawmill , 
_ logging operations have hegun. In the , 
°gging operations three: locomotives are 


wed, also 2 Lidgerwood skidder. The logs . 
= assem! led at the terminus’ of the log- 
one Toad at the river side and conveyed 
«pga Black Warrior by aerial cable- 
a. his cableway is:so arranged that an 
tim © car load of logs:is picked up at a 
Sane. COuveyed across the river to the 
Wmill, ‘ 
P can the bulk of the company’s log- 
ames ations will be conducted in the 


“vove described in outline, there 








HENDERSON LAND & LUMBER CO.’S PLANT AT FOX, ALA. 


. 


the business offered. 

The company not long ago sent letters 
to its customers informing them that it ex- 
pected by a_certain date to be able to 
book orders, and responses began to come 
in almost at once. ‘ 

The officers of the corporation have 
deemed it expedient to send out a second 
letter informing the trade that further 
‘orders can not be booked until after the mill 
has begun to run. There is believed to be 
every indication that prices on southern 
pine will work considerably higher, and 
that buyers, realizing this, have abandoned 
their disposition to hold off. Similar in- 
formation comes from the Jackson Lum- 
ber Co., operating at Lockhart, Ala., which 
has also begun to shut down on new com- 
mitments, Everett E. Jackson is expected 
to remain at Riderwood until after the new 
mill is in running order, which will be 
about December 1. 
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LUMBERMEN PUSH SHIPBUILDING ON OREGON WATERS 


Have Big Wooden Craft Under Construction and Many Others Projected— Lumber Consumption Is Heavy—Evoluticn of a 
Strong Enterprise—Douglas Fir the Preferred Material. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 4.—This city and the Columbia 
River district are not behind the rest of the Pacific coast 
in entering upon shipbuilding and at the present time it 
is estimated that ships valued at $6,000,000 are under 
construction in Portland alone, and as many more are 
under contract to be built, while at St. Helens and Astoria 
the shipyards are busy. This large number of wooden 
ships being built means much to the lumber industry 
because each vessel requires from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 
feet’ of lumber, and even in the building of steel vessels 
considerable lumber is required. 

One of the busiest places on the Coast just now is the 
plant of the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co., on the north 
bank of the Willamette River at Portland, where, thru the 
untiring energies of Fred C. Knapp, its guiding spirit, 
two great wooden vessels are rising from the ways, and 
shortly there will be four under construction at one 
time, and it is the plan to have one launched every sixty 
days. For twenty-three months the sawmill plant of the 
Peninsula Lumber Co. was closed because the depression 
in the fir lumber business did not warrant its being 
operated. In the meantime Mr. Knapp made a study 
of the possibilities of ship construction in connection 
with the making of lumber, with the result that he in- 
terested with him some of the leading financial men of 
Portland in the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. and last 
summer the sawmill plant was started and the work of 
building wooden ships was undertaken alongside of it, 
where the Peninsula Lumber Co. has a most valuable 
site of 137 acres with 3,100 feet of frontage along the 
Willamette River. 

Among his friends Mr. Knapp is given the greatest 
credit for what he has accomplished in a short time. He 
reorganized the Peninsula Lumber Co., and with F. P. 
Brewer, his brother-in-law and business associate, the 
Brewer-Knapp Co., a timberland owning corperation, 
and other concerns, he acquired the Jacob Mortenson, 
Barker & Stewart and other interests in the Peninsula 
Lumber Co., organized the shipbuilding company and 
started both institutions on a very busy career. The 
present officers of the Peninsula Lumber Co. are: Fred C. 
Knapp, president; F. P. Brewer, vice president, and 
W. A. Anderson, secretary and treasurer. 








great war has been the means of turning the construc- 
tion of ships back to wood. Simultaneously with the 


revival of wooden shipbuilding there have been perfected, 
seemingly, the finishing touches on what is known as the 
Diesel engine, a newly developed oil burning engine, 
and by joining it to the sailing vessel there is produced 
the auxiliary schooner capable of making from seven to 
When the world’s shipbuilders began 


ten knots an hour. 











W. B. McMILLAN, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF SAW- 
MILL, AND CAPT. THEODORE KNUDSON, SHIP- 
BUILDING SUPERINTENDENT 

to look about for a place where it would be possible to 

secure an unlimited supply of a superior class of timber 
for the purpose, the Pacific Northwest was decided upon, 
beeause of its great supply of Douglas fir, which Mr. 

Knapp believes is the best of all woods for shipbuilding. 

He also believes that by locating shipbuilding plants 

alongside of sawmills capable of producing the required 

timbers the minimum of cost is realized, as no money is 


The two ships under construction are 256 ‘eet oye 
all, 43.6 feet beam, 21 feet molded depth, 221 feet 
between perpendiculars and 19 feet draft, and will have 
a lumber carrying capacity of 1,750,000 feet. ‘The type 
is a four masted schooner, with auxiliary power fy. 
nished by two 300 horsepower Winton Deise! engines 
The keel of the first one was laid Aug. 1 last and it jg 
expected to be-launched Nov. 20. About 1,250,000 feo 
of lumber will be used in constructing each of these 
vessels. Two more ways are being built alongside 
_ soon four ships will be under construction at’ one 
ime. 

A wharf 1,008 feet long and 125 feet deep with two 
standard gage railroad tracks on it is being constructed 
on the river front of the Peninsula sawmill, and the dock. 
ing space is being dredged to the depth of 30 fect for the 
accommodation of the largest ocean going vessels. Here 
is where ‘‘rail and sail will meet,’’ for ears loaded with 
pine lumber from the Inland Empire can be brought to 
this dock and be unloaded and be made part cargo of 
vessels taking out for export fir lumber of the coast, 

There is much rebuilding of the platforms about the 
mill, and the earth taken from the river bed is being 
used to fill in under the yard and plant while the Oregon 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. is busy with 
steam shovels taking down the hillside, making more 
room for the increased industrial activity of the sawmill 
and the shipbuilding work. The sawmill is turning out 
nearly 200,000 feet of lumber in one shift. On the 
boulevard on the hillside above the company clubhouse 
has been moved near to the office of the company and 
between them hangs a large American flag, unfurled 
to the soft autumnal breeze of the Columbia valley, in. 
dicative of the spirit of patriotism of this lumber con- 
cern that is helping increase the tonnage of the world 
at this time of its acute need. 





PREPARES FOR ANNUAL SALESMEN’S VISIT 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 6.—Manager Frank N. Snel 
and his lieutenants are preparing this week for the an- 
nual visit of the Louisiana Red Cypress 





W. B. MeMillan, who has been with the 
company for the last ten years, is general 
superintendent and Frank C. Young, an 
experienced Portland lumberman, has 
charge of the sales and the log buying. 
Capt. Theodore Knudson, who is as big 
and brawny as he is brainy, has charge of 
the shipbuilding plant. He has had years 
of experience on the Great Lakes and the 
Pacific coast. Mr..Knapp is president of 
the Peninsula Shipbuilding Co. and asso- 
ciated with him on the board of directors 
are the following leading bankers and busi- 
ness men of Poftland: A. L. Mills, presi- 
dent First National Bank; W. M. Ladd, 
president Ladd & Tilton bank; J. C. Ains- 
worth, president United States National 
Bank; Peter Autzen, president Peninsula 
National Bank; T. B. Wilcox, presi- 
dent Portland Flouring Mills, and J. B. Kerr, of Carey 
& Kerr, attorneys. ; 

Studying the shipbuilding proposition carefully from 
every angle, Mr. Knapp has come to some very definite 
and logical views regarding its possibilities on the north 
Pacific coast and Portland in particular. The wooden 
ship was the only means of water transportation up to 
the time of the civil war. During the thousands of 
years prior. to that the commerce of the world was car- 
ried in wooden ships. The scarcity of timber around the 
thickly populated centers of the world caused the atten- 
tion of shipbuilders to turn to iron and steel. Another 








OFFICE AND CLUBHOUSE, PENINSULA LUMBER AND SHIPBUILDING COMPANIES 


required for the transportation of the raw material, and 
timbers below the grade required can easily and quickly 
be returned to the sawmill and timbers of proper grade 
substituted. The many large sawmills in Portland, it 
being reputed to be the largest lumber manufacturing 
city in the world, in having the largest output, and the 
fact that Oregon has one-fifth of the world’s standing 
timber, a large part of it tributary to Portland, make 
this city particularly advantageous as a center for the 
shipbuilding industry. The great grain growing region 
tributary to the city makes it possible for newly built 
ships to have cargoes the minute they leave the ways. 


Co.’s salesmen, who are due to arrive here 
from their respective territories on next 
Sunday night. The program of this year’s 
round-up differed somewhat from those of 
its predecessors. Mr. Snell has designated 
Monday and Tuesday as general confer. 
ence days here in New Orleans. The 
selling and office staffs will foregather in 
the company’s general offices, thresh out 
all matters about which there has been 
any misunderstanding, straighten out any 
‘‘kinks’’ hetween office and_ salesforce 
and plan a closer and better system of 
codperation, if that is possible in an en 
terprise so well organized, for the com 
ing year. 

Wednesday morning the salesmen, di: 
vided into two groups, will move on—one 
to the mill at Patterson and the other to 
the Garden City Mill, where each group will spend 
two full days studying grades under the tutelage of the 
inspection force. Thereafter the visitors will be reor- 
ganized into five squads for a tour of the mills repre 
sented by the company. The squad itineraries are m0 
yet completed, but Mr. Snell expects that the tours wil 
be completed to permit the reassembling of the force 1 
New Orleans by Nov. 25 or Nov. 27 at latest. Before 
returning to their respective stations the salesmen will 
be the guests at a dinner or banquet tendered them by 
the company and attended by some of the manufactur 
ers as well as the departmént heads. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF PART OF THE PLANT OF THE PENINSULA SHIPBUILDING CO., ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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COMPARISONS OF COMM 


a year to visit other schools without deduction 


absent from her own school it is with the object of enabling her to 
make comparisons in order that she may see opportunities and meth- 
ods of improving her own modes of instruction and school manage- 
When the lumberman attends conventions and reads trade 
papers he does so with the purpose of-discovering means and methods 


ment. 


of becoming more efficient in the arrangement o 
duct of his business. 


well as to raise the plane on which business 
fessions are practiced. 
other meetings testify to this fact every day in 


So far as the community is concerned, however, not many persons 


in it make any attempt to inform themselves r 
which it should be judged, methods by which 
higher standard, the functions it should perfo 


composing it, or in fact any of the underlying principles on which 
community life is founded. This, we say, is generally true. Of course 
every community has its critics and its kickers; a few have sincere 
and able advisers, but most seem to be blundering along up or down 


or just so-so without anything like a definite 
vised and settled policy. 


Comparisons are said to be odious, or odorous, as one chooses to 


use the adage; nevertheless it would be highly 


if every citizen of every community would make it a part of his busi- 
ness when he pays a visit to another community to study its institu- 
tions with a view of adopting or adapting them to the needs of his 
own. Has his own community a park? If so, 
benefit from that community facility as the community he is visiting 
is getting from its public playground and recreation spot? 
If so does it benefit all the people? 


community a library? 
books in active service or are they resting qu 


Is it really a public library, dr is it a place where books are kept, 


where the atmosphere is one of coldness and 
one of warmth and willingness, nay, eagerness 


How about the lighting system of the town? Is it limited to a few 
old oil lamps on a few isolated corners; or is it a modern cluster sys- 


tem that makes the town stand out on the | 
travelers on every train, by every motor tourist 
citizens who find an uptown visit necessary or 
desirable after sunset? 

What about the schools, the buildings 
themselves, the teachers, the equipment, the 
playground and the curriculum? Is anybody 





IN REPORTING a meeting of the Beechhurst (N. Y.) 
Park Yacht Club the Whitstone (N. Y.) Herald says, 
m part: ‘‘All arbitrary rules against the principles of 
good fellowship and neighborly feeling that have been 
foreed upon the club and the community in general, and 
which have been detrimental to the welfare of Beech- 
hurst and have injured the value of property in this 
suburb have been rescinded and declared null and void. 
+. The entertainment comniittee will go to work, put- 
ting on entertainment after entertainment and the mem- 
bers will realize what a real club for the benefit of 
a st and all who eare to affiliate with it as mem- 

TS 1s,’? 

* * * 


Tae Jontor Sanitary League of the Detroit Board of 

mmerce is an organization of ‘‘over four hundred boys 
Working every day to improve Detroit’s sanitary condi- 
tions.’? ‘!'o carry on this work boy inspectors were ap- 
Pointed to observe infractions of the law and some of 
them reported as many as twenty-five violations daily. 
Just whit, some of the inspectors found and did is indi- 
tated by the statement of one of the leaders: ‘‘ An ex- 
ample of the successful nature of our work was evident 
M one alley of the lower district. On our first inspection 
We found a pile of garbage and refuse which nearly 
blocked tie alley behind a restaurant. We called the 
conditions to the attention of the property owner, who 
mmediatcly ordered a cleanup. On our next visit we 
ound 2 series of six large covered and sanitary eans 
marked for the different kinds of refuse. The property 
owner st»ted that these would be carted away as soon as 
: ®y Were filled. This merely is an example.of the way 
boy Work is progressing.’’ The value of this work by the 
YS can hardly be overestimated; it not only ‘‘improved 
th Toit’: sanitary conditions’? but it teaches the boys 
emselv»s to observe the laws of sanitation. Commonly 
. ot girls are the most negligent of persons in throw- 
a tish ete. into the streets and alleys; and many 
— ‘oys and girls on reaching maturity continue the 
be =e and indifferent habits of youth. But the boys 

oa iu the work of the Junior Sanitary League will 
impre Jected to a schooling that must leave an indelible 

ni Ssion upon them and determine forever their atti- 
Nees, on the subjects of sanitation and municipal cleanli- 


rhe, © 


In fact in all trades and professions members 
get together to discuss methods and policies with a view of improving 
conditions among those engaged in these trades and professions as 


Organizations, institutes, conventions and 
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UNITIES SHOULD STIMULATE 


When the teacher in the public schools is allowed two or three days interested in them other than the board of education? 
compare with the neighboring city, town or village? 
have to go to that community to complete their high school course, or 


do they prefer to go there because of the superiority of the schools in 


How about the streets and alleys? 
with those of other enterprising communities? Will they come up to 
the standard that should be demanded by every self-respecting com- 
munity? Are the inhabitants every spring and fall humiliated with 
the spectacle of wagons and automobiles stuck in the mire at their 
Or have they reached that stage of callousness where 
they care for nothing of this sort? Do they disclaim all responsibility 
for the condition of the streets and roads of their community? If so, 
what does citizenship signify to them? 

These are only a few of the questions that every enterprising, pro- 
gressive and community-loving citizen must ask himself. 
he returns from his visits to other communities he must begin to 
talk about improvements, begin to talk improvements, begin to work 
for improvements and finally he will begin to get improvements. If 
the whole world is a school, surely visits to other communities should 
be a sort of short course in community development, a study in com- 
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3 Sie = 
EFFORTS TO IMPROVE 


How do they 
Do the pupils 


Will they bear comparison 


Then when 


If a visit or visits of this sort serve to'inspire pride in the home com- 


munity because it is superior to those visited; if its schools, its parks, 


edifying and beneficial 


is it getting as much tion of taxation. 


Has his 
Are its 
ietly on their shelves? 


Cte; etCs, etc: 


unwelcome instead of 
to serve? 


andscape, seen by the 
and a comfort to all its 





“INVIDIOUS COMPARISONS” 


Most of us love our own old town and Commun- 
ity, and when we go away for a visit or to seek our 
fortunes, we retain in our memories an affection 
that “age cannot wither.” Criticise it we may, and 
call it old-fashioned and even stupid; but we will 
not tolerate criticism of that sort from others. We 
see its faults, but we see its virtues also; while 
others see its faults only, and are blind to or ignor- 
ant of its virtues. 

Yet honest criticism is what the old town needs 
more than anything else; its good friends need to 
see it as it is in comparison with other towns and 
communities. They should be on the lookout for 
opportunities to improve the old place so that it 
shall have nothing for which they shall feel bound 
to apologize or defend. If it has many good people; 
if they are not devoid of public spirit and a desire 
to go forward, they should feel bound to manifest 
those qualities in getting and giving to the old 
place what modern enterprise demands of all com- 
munities. ‘‘What was good enough for us is good 
enough for our children” is a worn-out Creed. What 
was good enough for yesterday is not good enough 
for today, if something better is to be had. The 
community, like the individual man, has not done 
enough until it has done its best. 

Going along in the old way, deep in the old rut, 
leads away from progress—backward instead of 
forward. Advancement must be made upon the 
broad highway; it is typified by the mile-a-minute 
express train, the automobile, the aeroplane; not 
by the ox team and the wooden plow. Lamp light 
must give way to gaslight and to electricity; the 
stove must give way to the furnace and the steam 
plant, horsepower to steam and gas power, manual 
labor to machine labor, and so on. 

The old district school, with its slab benches and 
rough hewn tables, has had its day. So the un- 
paved, unlighted, unsewered streets and the old 
town well must give way to the municipal water, 
heating and lighting plants, to the community 
. _sewer system and to streets that are free from mud 

the year ‘round. These are the evidences not alone 

of prosperity, but of progress and enlightenment, 
and the community that does not have them, not 
to say the one that does not want them, must drop 
out of the lists of modern civilization. A visit now 
and then to other communities will enable us to 
take stock of ourselves, measure our progress and 
determine where we really belong in the com- 
munity scale. If we find that we rank low, we 
should be eager to rise. There is no disgrace in 
being inferior; the disgrace lies in having no desire 
- to improve. 











its streets and alleys and lighting systems are up-to-date and superior 
to those of most other communities, the citizen comes home prepared 
to sound the praises of his community, to commend the intelligence, 
the enterprise and the public spirit of his fellow citizens. 

The first thing to confront the real community builder is the ques- 
He is told on every hand that all these improve- 
ments cost so much “we can’t afford them, taxes already are so high” 
But the answer is “nothing succeeds like success”; “it 
takes money to make money,” and this is more true of the community 
than of any other institution. The appearance of prosperity is the fore- 
runner of real prosperity. But even if it were not it would be good 
business to give to the community these factors of civilization, 
progress and enlightenment. 
community is a factor in promoting health, morality and intelligence, 
and. those are worth all they cost. 
surely pays to be educated and it surely is wise to keep clean. What 
is prosperity for if it is not to be manifested in efforts toward im- 


Nearly every function demanded of a 


It surely pays to keep well; it 


provement in these directions? A little self- 
examination of the sort here suggested will do 
any community good, and if pursued in the 
right spirit it may bring about its regeneration. 
Try it on your own town. 





AT THE Washington State Fair members of the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs thruout the State presented a pageant 
representing the growth and development in agriculture 
and home making in the West. Boy scouts and camp- 
fire girls acted as escorts for the floats of the pageant. 
The boys and girls were the guests of the fair during 
the entire week, and in addition to participating in the 
pageant these young people exhibited their work in ean- 
ning and other work of their clubs. The pageant showed 
the coming of the white man in the ‘‘ prairie schooner,’’ 
trappers representing the first settlers, and ‘‘old imple- 
ment’’ and ‘‘inferior stock’’ floats were carried to il- 
lustrate the improvement in farming methods. Also a 
float showing a cream separator, cow testing and the 
use of silos demonstrated progress in dairying. Ad- 
vancement in domestic economy was shown by means of 
‘*grandmother’s kitchen,’’ with the fireplace, the spin- 
ning wheel, the crane and other antiquated utensils, the 
pioneer kitchen, and finally the modern kitchen. 


* * * 


THE GALENA (Kan.) Republican, under the head 
‘«Think It Over,’’ makes a strong argument for ‘fall 
freshening of cows.’’ Ordinarily this is a subject that 
would find place for discussion in a farm paper only, 
but the modern enterprising rural editors are coming to 
see that their papers are in fact farm papers. Many of 
them appear to be deluded with the thought that their 
papers are exclusively city publications. Consequently 
their columns are filled with local town happenings, 
while the real industry of the community is wholly neg- 
lected. They get ‘‘the cart before the horse.’’ We are 
not disposed to belittle the importance of the town; 
but the fact is the success of the farmer is a /pre- 
requisite to the success of the merchant. It is the 
profitable farm that makes the profitable store, and it is 
news about the farm and information about farming that 
interest the farmer; not news about the doings of the 
village ‘‘four hundred.’’ If the editor wants advertis- 
ing he must have readers; and if the local merchant 
wants local trade, he wants rural readers of his adver- 
tisements as well as town readers. Consequently the 
local editor ought to print matter of interest and im- 
portance to the farmers, so they will read his paper, and 
incidentally its advertisements. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER | 





If we could have a map of Minnesota or Wisconsin or 
Michigan fixed up like one of the dissolving views the 
motion-picture makers are so fond of we’d see our in- 
dustry start as a logging camp, get a bit misty and then 
roll northward while a retail yard beginning on the 
southern border would follow it with a separating zone 
of no man’s land between. Along with the retail yard 
would go the farmer, and with the farmer would go the 
dairy cow. In fact the dairy cow and the farmer most 
likely would be a couple of jumps ahead of the retailer 
in pushing into the nondescript land that lies between 
the rear guard of the logger and the advance guard of 
the retailer. These northern States as every person 
knows have a large population from the north of Europe, 
and the northern part of Europe, so we are told, has 
long had a good deal of success with dairying. So the 
German in Wisconsin has his cheese factory, and the 
Seandinavian in Minnesota has his creamery; and each 
is bringing a remarkable prosperity to his adopted State 
by means of the dairy cow. 

In fact the dairy cow seems to be a source of revenue 
not yet fully appreciated. High-priced land is bringing 
certain people to the understanding that their real inter- 
ests must le outside of grain farming, for grain farm- 
ing is wasteful of soil fertility and at best not stagger- 
ingly. profitable. It used to be popular, and still is for 
that matter, in those parts of the country where large 
areas of land were available at low prices, for the rais- 
ing of wheat is not a hard job. It means a period of 
brisk work at seeding time and a regular nightmare of 
labor for a short time at harvest. But wheat does not 
have to be hoed, so for the greater part of the year 
the wheat farmer toiled not nor did he spin. But increas- 
ing price of land and decreasing fertility began to make 
him think he wasn’t going to be arrayed at all, to say 
nothing of rivaling Solo- 
mon. So he is learning to 


thinking of the association 
things started and done by the associatior! as a body. 
They expect the secretaries to do things such as han- 
dling freight overcharges and legal tangles and advertis- 
ing suggestions, but they don’t think of the association 
membership as being willing and able to work together 
enough to put over a great, State-wide campaign for 
increasing the earning capacity of farmers. 

Be that as it may; the farmers of these northern 
States are learning for themselves that Friend Cow is 
something of a gold mine as well as a notable source of 
exercise at milking time. And a good many of these 
Minnesota cities and towns are laying much of the 
credit for their prosperity to the milk pail; tho truly the 
prospect of having to milk twenty or thirty’ cows night 
and morning, world without end, would make the Realm’s 
ballyhoo falter and faint by the wayside. I have been 
known to milk cows in years past, but two about made 
my limit. And of an August evening, when the cobble- 
stones are soft and pasty with the heat, to stick your 
head into the rearing furnace of a cow’s flank while the 
cow kicks viciously at the flies and beats you around the 
neck with a hard and wirey tail and finally upsets a cou- 
ple of gallons of milk into your shoes is to become ac- 
quainted with the steep and thorny path to prosperity. 
Dairymen must long for the perfected milking machine; 
it would do much toward keeping boys on the farm. 


RETAILING IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA 


So far as I know, Albert’ Lea, Minn., is not the high 
mogul among dairy centers, but it is a prosperous place. 
Southern Minnesota, where it is located, has been noted 
in recent years for its steady high tide of prosperity 
when other parts of the country were gasping like fish 
stranded high and dry on a sand bar. Albert Lea is still 


as an agency for getting 


planned it hit upon a happy scheme. The effect of the 
rough wood next the dark brick is good. The interior jg 
finished in golden oak. The front door leads into q 
lobby longer than it is wide that extends across the 
north side of the building. At the left as one enters 
this door is a private office extending across the east side, 
The bookkeeper’s and order clerk’s room is in the south. 
west corner of the room and is separated from the lob} 
by a handsome bank rail. A door in the west eid of the 
lobby leads by means of an outside stair to the yard, 

It may be well to give a brief description of this yard 
tho I believe the Realm carried a story about it less than 
two years ago. The sheds are covered with galvanized 
iron on sides and roof, due, I think, to the fact that the 
yard is close to the center of town and so within the fire 


limits. There are two single-alley sheds standing paral. 
lel. The north one forms the outside wall of the yard 


and is extended westward a little distance by an open 
shed. This open shed then turns south and forms the 
west wall of the yard. It is interesting to note that the 
entire yard is inclosed in such a manner that a trey. 
passer would have no little difficulty getting in and as 
much or more getting out. Where the yard is lower than 
the street steel posts have been set’ in the sidewalk and 
a high, ornamental woven fence fastened to them. There 
is a gate along the north side just west of the office and 
another in the southwest corner of the yard. 

Where the open shed turns the corner there is quite 
a bit of space that can’t be used for piling lumber, be- 
cause the corner bin has no opening. It hasn’t any front, 
only a corner. 

‘*A good many dealers practically lose corner space 
like this,’’ Mr. Hansen said as he puffed at his black pipe, 
‘but the way we use it makes it one of the most vali. 
able parts of the shed room. It is inclosed dust tight, 
as you see, and has a tight 
door. When I sell a house 





milk, much as he may hate ee ees 
that form of sport, and 
thereby is helping both his 
bank account and the fer- 
tility of his farm. 

The backwoods farm 
used to be held more or 
less in contempt in the old 
days as a place where the 
shiftless man _ naturally 
gravitated and where he 
lived in squalor and con- 
tentment. Doing anything 
with it on a commercial 
scale was considered little 
short of impossible because 
of the hard preliminary 
work of clearing. A man 
had a terrifying experience 
ahead of him when he 
started to pull or shoot 
the stumps out of a field 
so that a plow would have 
a chance, and if he hired 
the work done the cost by 
the acre was so much that 
he changed his mind, took 
the money to a prairie 
country and bought a 
ready-made farm. But Sate 3 = 
dairying, according to the 
experience of the modern backwoods farmer who settles 
on cut-over land, can be started almost immediately and 
at a much less cost. So far there seems to be little 
trouble about finding markets for all kinds of dairy 
products, and with the rapid increase in the size of cities 
and perhaps because of a more copious use of dairy 
products there appears to be no immediate danger of 
overstocking the market. So dairying is getting a good 
start in the regions that used to be given over to grain 
farming entirely and also in the cut-over lands. I’m 
guessing that it will be followed more generally in those 
old and wealthy farming districts where the price of 
land is rising high. Dairying will do much toward pay- 
ing interest on the investment in high-priced farms. 


The Cow as a Convention Inspiration 





Retailers ought to take a special interest in this spread 
of dairying, for dairy farms usually are comparatively 
small farms and require a good deal of equipment in 
the way of buildings. And if they are large they re- 
quire a correspondingly large investment in lumber and 
other building materials. This is a subject that retail- 
ers’ associations could study to good advantage. But 
one trouble with our associations in respect to their 
studying any question like this is that the retailers go to 
the conventions with small idea of what they are going 
to be asked to think about; and in consequence a speaker 
who has some such thing in mind has to use up all his 
time and energy getting his hearers convinced that it is 
a good thing. When he gets that done he is all in, and 
then nobody has a well thought out and practical plan 
for putting the idea to work. I’d like to attend a con- 
vention this winter that would tackle this subject at a 
community building session, if all the visitors were 
agreed beforehand that the association ought to lay some 
plan for encouraging dairying. Retailers are men ac- 
eustomed to getting results when they are given some- 
thing practical and definite to work on. Another ob- 
stacle in the way of making conventions useful is the 
fact that not many retailers have gotten accustomed to 


RECENTLY COMPLETED MODEL YARD OF 





bill that has special mill- 
work that must be ordered 
I store this millwork here 
when it comes. ThenI 
have the men pick out the 
stock stuff that goes into 
the house and have it put 
here, too. All the stuff 





that goes into one house 
is checked over and piled 








together, and then it 
doesn’t have to be checked 
over again. It can be 
hauled right out without 
any more bothering with 
it. This storing can lke 
done at times when there 
isn’t a rush of work, 8 
the labor doesn’t bother 
us, and we know certainly 
then that there is enough 
stuff of the right sizes to 
fill the order. I guess a 
good many men have found 
when they went to load a 
wagon with doors and wit 
dows wanted right away 
that the stocks were 
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maintaining its prosperity, I think, tho it isn’t acting 
up like a Coal Oil Johnny over the matter. It is stick- 
ing steadily to business and is making more money. On 
account of the ample railroad facilities it has become 
something of a local jobbing center. The C. L. Colman 
Lumber Co. has a branch yard at this place, has been 
mentioned before in these columns as a model plant, and 
as it is rather centrally located in the Colman line it is 
used as a distributing center for the other branch points. 

This yard has been finished a little more than a year. 
It was not done the last time I visited Albert Lea, and 
I have had it in mind to get’ back in order to get a pic- 
ture of the completed plant. Peter Hansen, the manager, 
met me in the handsome brick office that stands in the 
corner of the yard. The plant is built on a side hill, 
and the street on the east is about ten feet higher than 
the level of the sheds. So the office is built with a high 
basement to permit entrance from the sidewalk. This 
makes the slightly odd but convenient arrangement of a 
basement above ground on two sides. This basement 
contains the furnace and also serves as a lounging place 
for the yard men in the winter time. It is always warm 
and is light and convenient and makes a good place for 
the men without having them in the office itself. The 
yard men of course have to-have a place to stay, but if 
they hang around the office they will be somewhat in the 
way, and there they do not help things along. It is 
only human nature for a man who is loafing to want to 
talk. Conversation is the handmaiden of. leisure, but it 
is the sand bag of bookkeeping. If a loafing yard man 
insists on talking polities or prize fighting or local scan- 
dal the bookkeeper is up against a losing fight. -_He may 
be an earnest soul with no interests outside the ledger 
and ‘day book; but I defy him to make decent’ progress 
with a tale of how Helen Jones won the popularity con- 
test at the fireman’s ball dinging in his ears. 

This office is built of pressed brick dark red in color, 
and the outside wood finish, including the doors, is of fir 
finished in the rough and stained a dull brown. I never 
saw anything just like it before, but the man who 


COLMAN LUMBER CO. AT ALBERT LEA 


broken so badly the order 
couldn’t be filled. This 
corner room and the ws 
_we make of it are worth a whole lot to us in getting mill 
work out to our customers in good shape and in being 
sure we can fill the orders we’ve taken.’’ 


Planning a Yard for Conveniences 


The cement house is in the open shed in the part that 
extends west from the double-alley warehouse. 

“‘One of the head men of the company said he hal 
never seen a cement house that hadn’t settled,’’ Mr. 
Hansen said as he pointed out’ this part of the shed t 
me, ‘‘so he said he wanted to design the cement hous 
that went into this yard. He laid a series of 12-inch 
walls under it. These walls are three feet apart 
center, and that leaves open spaces between them only 
two feet wide. On top of these walls are laid heavy 
joists, so there isn’t much danger of the thing breaking 
down. Men don’t seem to realize the big weight that 
the floor of a cement’ house has to carry. A car load of 
cement doesn’t take up much room in a warehouse, bit 
it weighs a whole lot. ‘ 

‘<Some people seem to think we’ve made the alleys ” 
the sheds too wide, but we didn’t. We need all tle 
space we’ve got. This yard is away from the railroad, 
so everything has to be teamed in. It happens that 4 
good many times we have to pile stock down in the alleys 
before putting it into the bins. Sometimes it is a ™ 
convenience and saving to handle the lumber this Wa: 
Then we need all the space there is in the alley, and al 
less would make the sheds of that much less value.’’ 

This doctrine of the advisability of spreading the alley 
out to a comfortable width seems generally accepl 
among the builders of good sheds. The plan followed # 
the Daly yard, in Newton, Iowa, appeals to me, perso 
ally, as good. The Dalys have wide alleys and pile dow 
any stuff that can’t at once be put in the bins m the 
eenter of the alley. This leaves wagon room on each si? 
and puts the alley piles out far enough from the bins % 
that the transfer can be made easily. 4 
piled down directly in front of the bins it is almost 
possible to get anything out of them or into them. 
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of course if several cars are to be piled down in an alley 
at once it wouldn’t be practicable to put the piles in the 
middle. There wouldn’t be room, unless the alley was a 
regular football field. By piling in the middle a person 
has to save room enough for two drives, one on each 
side; but by piling along the sides only one drive is 
necessary. 

The stable is in the end of the open shed that runs 
north and south, and it is floored with cement with a 
plank lining in the stalls. In the southeast corner of 
the yard, under the high street bank, is a large cement 
shingle platform on part of which, when I was there, 
rested the remnants of a car of coal. There is a coal 
shed located along the lee of one of the main sheds, and 
down on the railroad track at quite a long distance from 
the yard there are a long private siding and a big ware- 
house. 

‘¢We think the yard is modern and complete in all its 
details,’ Mr. Hansen said when I was leaving. ‘‘I 
haven’t found anything yet I’d care to change about it. 
But of course it cost a lot of money.’’ 

‘‘Modern retailing plants do,’’ I said. 
help the cost if you want a good plant.’ 

‘‘Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘we’re satisfied. The men in 
the main office didn’t want to build more than onee.’’ 

Which expresses pretty well the chief reason for yards 
of this character. No retailer nor any other man for that 
matter wishes to make a large investment in a place 
where he is not pretty sure both from past experience 
and from the business character of the community that 
he may expect a continued return that will justify his in- 
yvestment. But when he is sure of this it will be economy 
for him to build permanently. A person does not realize 
how much money gets away from him in building make- 
shift sheds that fall down in a few years nor how much 
time is wasted thru unhandy arrangements nor how 
much stock is spoiled because it is not properly shedded 
nor how much he loses in the matter of prestige with his 
customers. All of these things counted in will generally 
prove the permanent equipment to be real economy. 
Tho there must be a limit. I suppose a man might build 
a marble warehouse and hang oil paintings in it. But we 
are referring to reasonable expenditures. Unless some 
accident happens it is likely that the Colman sheds in 
Albert Lea will be doing business after all of us are thru. 


Lumber Retailing and Law Enforcing 


In the office of Brandon Bros., in Albert Lea, I found 
A. L. Brandon busy with the books. Mr. Brandon is 
one of those men who add to their undoubted ability to 
handle lumber the qualities of genial friendliness. He 
recalled my former visit and accused me of getting fat, 
an accusation that is always rather pleasing to a thin 
man, and said business had been going very well in 
Albert Lea since I had been in the town before. Mr. 
Brandon, like a good many other solid and progressive 
citizens, came from the State of Kansas and got his 
training in selling lumber along with another man whom 
Kansas has since honored signally. When Mr. Brandon 
began working in a branch establishment of a lineyard 
concern in the Sunflower State there was a young fellow 
named George H. Hodges working as second man in the 
Olathe branch of the same line. 

Most readers of the Realm will recall the fact that 
Mr. Hodges has since been governor of Kansas, that he 
has a line of yards of his own and that he has made 
something of a reputation as a writer on political sub- 
jects. His pet theory is to establish the State govern- 
ment on a commission or manager plan similar to that 
practiced by a-good many cities. He wants to take the 
technical departments of the State out of polities and 
have them administered on a business basis by men who 
know how. He didn’t get far along toward getting his 
ideas incorporated into law, for your practical politician 
doesn’t have much enthusiasm when it comes to wean- 
ing himself away from the pie counter; so Mr. Hodges 
couldn’t make the legislators see things his way. And 
for that matter he didn’t try very hard. The idea was 
too new. He himself felt that it ought’ to be discussed 
at greater length in the hope of getting the original plan. 
improved. I have met Mr. Hodges but once, and that 
was during his administration as governor. He sat in 
the big executive offices at Topeka with his coat off and 
his sleeves rolled up, much as he must have looked while 
learning the lumber business as second man in the line 
yard in Olathe. I suppose he is selling lumber in Olathe 
again, for the head office of his line is there. He told 
ine that his political service was to be merely an inter- 
lude and that he considered his work to be the selling of 
lumber. He made a prohibition speech in Albert Lea 
some time ago during the campaign that put the city 
dry, and he and Mr. Brandon got together to go over 
their early Kansas lumbering experience. 

‘Kansas has produced some good lumbermen,’’ Mr. 
Brandon said when we were sitting on opposite sides of 
his desk. ‘«'The man Hodges and I worked for was one 
of them. He managed a line of fully thirty and forty 
braneh yards and made money at it. I know from expe- 
"ence that he was all right. But like other men he made 
the mistake of shifting from a business he knew to one he 
lidn’t kiow, He’d always handled a certain amount of 
stain in conneetion with lumber, and he finally went over 
. the grain business entirely. He has not been success- 
“ and he wishes now he’d never changed. That seems 
0 be the case with a good many men who change over 
‘den One business to another late in life. They get the 
line that because they have made some money in one 
can? can make it in any line. A man who has that 
tain oe isn't willing to be so cautious and to make so cer- 
a ‘ cvery step as when he’s beginning, and in almost 
rs i ‘ess he ean drop a large amount of money in a 
with time, Then with his working eapital gone and 
‘te the springiness of youth to help him on he has a 
lot y hard time to beat back. There are circumstances, 

Sof tlom, that make it necessary for a man to change 


*¢You can’t 














“<*They bought right then and there’ ” 


his work, but when he does change it’s up to him to take 
a good deal of care about what he changes to and to see 
that he sticks to the job tight until he knows it.’’ 

Brandon Bros. have a line of seven yards, and Mr. 
Brandon told an interesting story about one of the yards 
and a sale he made to one of its customers. 


Education for the Bargainer 


‘* Albert Lea has the reputation for being close on 
prices,’’ he said. ‘‘The yards here seem to be anxious to 
make a sale, and it frequently happens that on a com- 
petitive bill somebody sells at a very close price. That’s 
unfortunate but true, and the reputation for this thing 
has gotten rather well advertised. This yard I was tell- 
ing you about, down in the country a way, is in charge 
of a young fellow who is a good manager and is doing 
well. One morning a man and his son came into this 
branch yard and gave the manager a bill. The man 
told him he expected to come over to Albert Lea and 
wanted the bill estimated right away. The manager 
knew what that meant; the fellow expected to get a fig- 
ure with which to beat down some of the other Albert 
Lea yards. He lived a good distance away but- had 
bought lumber here in Albert Lea before and could again 
if the price was right. So the manager said to him, 
‘You go into our office over in Albert Lea and get Mr. 
Brandon to give you a figure. I’m busy this morning, 
and besides there are some things on that bill that I 
don’t know the price of. You’re going over anyway, 
and so it won’t be any inconvenience to you to get your 
price over there.’ So the father and son came over here 
and came direetly to this office and told me just what the 
manager had said. 

“*Well, I knew right away what they had in mind. I 
was pretty sure that under the circumstances if I gave 
them a price, no matter what it was, somebody would 
shade it enough to make the sale. It was a puzzling 
situation, but after a few minutes I decided I’d put the 
thing up to them straight. ‘You didn’t have a yard in 
your town until we put one in,’ I said, ‘and we can’t 
keep that one there unless it has trade. There was one in 
the town a few years ago, but it failed because the men 
who should have bought in it went to other towns. Now 
you know whether you want a yard there or not. I think 
you do, for it makes a place where you can go in a hurry 
and get what you want, and that’s a great convenience. 
You can get good stock at reasonable prices. But the 
yard can’t carry full stocks and it can’t make good 
prices unless it has its normal amount of trade. I’ll 
give you a price on this bill, and I’ll make it just as 
close as I can. But before I give you a figure I want 
to know what you’re going to do with it. I expect if you 
take my figures around to the other yards some one of 
them will sell it to you for $5 or $10 less than my esti- 
mate, even if they lose money on it. So if you want to 
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“The thorny path to prosperity” 


buy this bill right now I’ll make you a close figure, and 
you’ll have my word for it that you’re getting it at the 
right price. But if this is to be a competitive figure I 
want to know it now. In that case it will be considerably 
higher.’ 

‘*Well, that’s a fair sample of the line of talk I gave 
them, and when I got thru the older man said, ‘That 
sounds pretty reasonable. I’d never thought of it in 
just that way before. I guess we do want a yard in town 
for it’s a lot more convenient than it’ used to be. I 
guess we’ll just buy of you.’ I didn’t say a word but 
just began figuring the bill. I gave them a good close 
figure on it, and it amounted to $330. ‘There,’ I said, 
‘it’ll be $330 if you Want to buy now. If you want to 
get other bids it’ll be $350.’ But they bought right then 
and there. Of course the young fellow in the branch yard 
couldn ’t have done that. He was in no position to put 
it up to them in that way. 

‘*T don’t know whether it’s true or not, but it seems 
to me people are a good deal more tractable about these 
things than they used te be. You can appeal to their 
reason if you have a reasonable case. Judging from what 
some dealers say and from what I can remember of cer- 
tain of my own customers in the past people can be en- 
tirely unreasonable. They want the most impossible con- 
cessions and are mad if they don’t get them. When in 
that state of mind they can think of nothing except that 
they’re being beaten out of a lot of money. Possibly it 
is because they are so ready to act crookedly themselves 
that they think everybody else is going to be crooked 
with them. But as I said before it seems to me that the 
people who come in to deal with us are getting a good 
deal more reasonable about such things. They’re anxious 
enough to buy as cheaply as possible, but they have some 
sense about it.’’ 


Northern Country Customs and Conditions 


Mr. Brandon has a good yard that is well shedded. 
The main shed has the lower part of the sides boarded 
with corncribbing stuff that is generously spaced for 
ventilation. This is notable in view of the fact that 
Albert Lea is in a northern State where the winters are 
supposed to be things of blizzards and below-zero weather. 
Evidently ventilation is valued up here, too. When I 
called the yard men were getting ready to make an on- 
slaught on the dust in the alley. This is the perpetual 
foe to clean lumber in those sheds that have not been 
paved. Mr. Brandon was planning to use a lime prepara- 
tion of some kind. But the dust was already deep in 
the alley, so he was having the men shovel it up into 
wheelbarrows and wheel it out into the city alley that ran 
along the yard. When the shed alley was clean down as 
far as the hard ground he planned to put his preparation 
on, and he had confidence that it would prove effective. 

This yard uses large amounts of northern pine. At the 
time of my visit a shipment of Idaho white pine was 
being stored away. A large pile of inch-an-a-quarter stuff 
lay in the alley; beautiful wood and perfectly dry. Mr. 
Brandon said he had had some trouble in the past with 
shipments that were damp and that rotted and molded 
in the piles. But the western men seem to have overcome 
that entirely. 

Potatoes are one of the important crops around Albert 
Lea, and this year the yield was small. In fact the 
potato yield seems to have been small most everywhere, 
judging from the prices asked. Some of my good Irish 
friends are going to be hard put to it this winter to find 
enough praties at any price to satisfy a real Emerald 
Isle appetite. Small-grain crops were also short. But 
wheat has lost its old-time standing as the great and 
only source of prosperity. The cow crop was not a short 
one, and most of the other stand-bys came up to the 
scratch pretty well, so people are not worrying. In fact 
people with a property margin don’t worry so much when 
some little thing or other goes wrong. If a man has two 
pairs of suspenders he doesn’t act up so badly when one 
of them busts; but if he has only one, then fate stares 
him in the face. 

I asked Mr. Brandon if the little shortage in crops 
had affected collections, and he said it had not. He ex- 
plained that his company tried to take care of collections 
before extending the credit, by secing to it that the slow 
payers didn’t get goods on time. There is much to be 
said for this kind of policy if a man can get by with it 
without driving valuable trade away. 

I ealled at the office of the Minnesota Lumber Com- 
pany but at the wrong time evidently. But I stopped 
and looked at the flowering plants in the window. A 
company that takes the trouble to keep blossoms must 
be all right. I, for one, like to see them in a business 
office. 





EXPERIENCED RETAILERS FORM COMPANY 


FounTAIN, Micu., Nov. 7.—The recently established 
Booth-Schoenherr Lumber Co. of this place is displaying 
marked progressiveness in going after and securing busi- 
ness. The firm is operated and owned by John Booth 
and Augustus Schoenherr. Mr. Booth has had a lengthy 
experience in the retail lumber business, having been a 
member of the firm of Briggs & Booth, of Custer, this 
county, for a number of years. In connection with the 
affairs of that firm he took an active interest in the 
conduct of the business and developed friendships thru- 
out the county with the solid citizens that thoroly ap- 
preciate the kind service that Mr. Booth maintains is 
essential to the success of a retail lumber business. For 
business reasons he disposed of his property in Custer 
and being impressed with the? possibilities of Fountain 
for the development of an up-to-date retail business he 
started the above mentioned company with the aid of his 
partner. Mr. Schoenherr is a young man of exceptional 
industry and energy and it is safe to predict that he will 
do his full share in developing the business of the new 
company, 
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Lumber Salesmanship 


A Department Dealing With 
Marketing Problems 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF COUNTRY SALES 
EurEKA, CAL. 


This discussion of country sales has to do with retail 
yards in small places—more definitely, in places ranging 
from two or three hundred population up to twelve or 
fifteen thousand. Frequently they are merely called 
towns, altho the inhabitants of the larger places usually 
name them cities. The problem for consideration has 
to do with the personality of the yard manager, his 
trade perspective and his opportunity to increase the 
effectiveness of his sales methods. 

There can be no question successfully maintained 
against the importance of the retail lumber yard in the 
small communities, neither can a charge be sustained 
that the managers as a class are sluggards and indifferent 
to progress. Nor should any reader fail to credit the 
able and instructive news editorials appearing regularly 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and in other similar pub- 
lieations, referring to the ‘‘Realm of the Retailer.’’ 
However, there is a particular way of aiding the prog- 
ress toward modern merchandising as applied to the 
retail managers, and that is a distinctly open question— 
how to sell. 

It is not a simple conclusion. It is naming the ques- 
tion that most seriously disturbs the entire marketing 
problem of the lumber industry. Retail yard selling is 
important enough to reflect the failures, successes and 
hopes of the manufacturer. 


Fundamentally, and not thru natural lack of ability, 


the majority of retailers are not salesmen. They are 
not salesmen even in the conservative sense of the word 
that fits the natural dignity of their business. There isa 
marked difference between the qualities of accepting 
business and of creating business. The difference is 
salesmanship, as accepted in its broader sense. Create 
is a hinge word. Webster’s new International Diction- 
ary defines create as, ‘‘to bring into being, to cause to 
be, to produce.’’ Therefore, to bring about business or 
to produce business thru studied and applied methods of 
selling is the distinction sought. 

The business of retailing lumber has long been looked 
upon as an occupation in supplying staple needs for the 
community. The idea developed with the man who first 
ran a sawmill. His mill was small and the operation 
cumbersome and crude. Ou account of the limited pro- 
duction he traded with a small community. His business 
was maintaining stocks for the neighbors within reach 
who knew about the mill and could be depended upon to 
come and buy when they needed lumber. He should 
worry about salesmanship. With machinery and other 
industrial inventions came the elements of distance, 
supply and population. Sawmill productions grew a 
hundredfold. The forests receded by the hand of the 
woodsman. Substations for the maintenance of supplies 
in lumber had to be founded. People still used lumber 
most extensively and could be expected to go and buy. 
So the custom grew until the sawmill was no longer re- 
membered by the townspeople and the countryfolk, and 
men became established in the specific business of locat- 
ing lumber yards for retail distribution. Modernly, the 
country is swarming with retail yards. Necessity brought 
it about. Sometimes this condition is complacently re- 
garded as indicating maximum progress. The hinge 
word as already stated is to create. 

Just now the buying public—and that is every man, 
woman and child—for lumber no longer understands that 
wood is the chief building material. The public can no 
longer be depended upon to go to a certain lumber yard 
to get all building supplies which might be furnished by 
that institution. As a matter of fact, the public lends 
a willing ear to newer arguments. It thoughtfully con- 
siders accusations against the qualities of a building 
material which has well served the world thruout history. 
Thought creates interest, which leads to inquiry and 
thereby hangs a sale—not always lumber. 

The reason why most retailers have not ascertained 
this point of view is easily understood. (It is well to 
state that many a good man is fully alive to the issue and 
is working industriously for alleviations.) First of all, 
there has been no recognition of the necessity for train- 
ing to sell. The average requirements, aside from hon- 
esty and sobriety, are ability to compute board feet and 
prices accurately, handle yard stocks and keep an eye on 
contemplated improvements, in the vicinity. The matter 
of the sales methods is often considered least of all 
and if a circumstance reminds the retailer of selling 
ability he is not likely to understand the principles in- 
volved, and may credit himself with sales ability not 
proportionately due. 

There has been no agency either in numerous com- 
petitors or in associations of retailers for stimulating 
the idea of better selling. There has been no example 
set by the manufacturers because they are not organized 
themselves. Consequently, the retailer’s energy has been 
used as he could best comprehend as an individual, and 
by the aid of trade journals—when read. It is therefore 
no wonder that the vital question before the retailer 
today is, how to sell. 

Inasmuch as the question has resolved itself into an 
individual’s methods of selling, as a link in the chain of 
progress it is well to examine some method which may 
be advantageous. 

Certain necessities or qualities will be assumed as 
possessed by the retail lumberman for sales advantages. 
A clean yard and office, clean personal appearance, cour- 
teous—not ingratiating—treatment of customers, good 








PRIZES FOR BEST LETTERS OFFERED 
To stimulate interest and discussion the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has offered prizes 
totalling $100 for the best letters received on 
any phase of the subject of salesmanship. This 
contest is open to anyone who is interested in 
the selling of lumber, sash, doors etc., and the 
letters may be as long or as short as each writer 
chooses, 
The prize awards will be as follows: 
For the best letter.............$25 
For the second best letter......$15 
For the third best letter........$10 
For the next ten best, each.....$ 5 
Letters for this department should be ad- 
dressed to the Salesmen’s Contest Editor, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. 











manners, careful speech, sincerity and enthusiasm. 

If a man was selling an art collection, say of Harrison 
Fisher’s girls, he would make a poor selling record if 
he left his portfolio locked up in his hotel room and tried 
to tell prospective customers about the pretty girls and 
the handsome finishes of the various panels. In exactly 
the same proportion the retailer displays a lack of ability 
to hold a prospective customer’s interest in his lumber 
yard and in his lumber when he is ‘‘running down’’ new 
business. The result is that the lumberman is ignored 
by the prospective customer when he is planning his 
house or his barn until it is time to buy the lumber, 
then he says to the lumberman that he is no respecter of 
persons, for business reasons, altho they are good friends, 
of course; and that he must save as much money as pos- 
sible ete., ete. Usually the lumberman’s only recourse 
in selling method is the old trick of hedging and evading 
stating his bid, thus striving to get at his man after 
the competitor has been forced into bidding first. That 
is a good trick. but the trouble is everybody knows it, 
including the customer, and he goes as far as he can 
to play one sucker against the other. Of course, little 
combinations and telephone calls can make a ‘‘ goat’’ out 
of the customer. But that is not salesmanship. It is 
something else. 

There is a good way out of such stifling conditions. 
Learn the value of helpful suggestion. Perhaps this is 














The Big Issue 


For Home Owners 


right now is COAL, but 
with us it had the center of 
the stage months ago and 
as usual 
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tack. Better order early and 
avoid the predicted shortage 
which may make later de- 
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better expressed in the single house plans and in plan 
books which are easily secured. Understand that most 
people prefer to see in order to believe. Grasp the ideg 
that house planning is a serious matter. No matter how 
convinced the person is about certain necessary features 
it is a mighty hard matter for one unskilled in drawin 
to describe a mental picture so that a carpenter or a 
contractor can reproduce it in reality. Just here it js 
pertinent to remark that the reason why some contrae. 
tors call themselves designers and get lots of business 
on account of it is because they know the value of sug- 
gestion and use it to gain the other man’s menial pie- 
ture. It can be borne in mind that there are but fey 
really new designs available, so that there need he small 
fear of being out of date with special designs for sug- 
gestive use. The fact that so many people are con. 
stantly making combinations of plans for all possible 
kinds of houses is what renders new and distinct designs 
rare. 

So, when calling upon a prospect have something that 
will create an active interest in your subject. Be pre- 
pared to show photographs of interiors and other touches 
of refinement. Always remember that what is shown 
must also correspond with materials that can be fur- 
nished from stock or are easily obtainable. If possible 
look for an opportunity to be consulted from time to 
time, but be tactful and approach no closer than a sales. 
man of lumber. That is to say, it is easier to agree to 
what the custqmer desires from you than to offer advice 
and antagonize your customer’s inner self. When that 
customer is ready to buy there will be no need for piti- 
able reliance upon bluff and hypocrisy. The retailer 
already has earned his customer’s respect and can rely 
upon him to exercise every possible consideration in his 
favor before placing the bill with a competitor. The 
retailer can be assured of having positively maintained 
his rightful dominion of self-respect and of having per- 
formed an act of salesmanship. 

Advertising is auxiliary to what has been stated. Not 
a mere publication of the firm name and address as a 
socalled business card to keep the local editor friendly, 
but say something besides ‘‘dealers in’’ ete. If cer- 
tain shingles are excellent, say it, if it is only a line, 
Keep something before the people in a manner that 
distinguishes. Try to be original in your advertising 
to the community. The same ad that serves Henry 
Smith in Connecticut would hardly exploit the business 
of Sam Jones in Oklahoma, altho some advertising would 
suggest that conclusion. An excellent and an inexpensive 
method of advertising aside from newspapers is to insert 
in the local mail things pertinent to certain stock or as 
suggestions for seasonal improvements. This method 
further carried out includes the active use of a card 
index system of prospective customers and of old cus- 
tomers, too. To the first it denotes a mark of attention 
and suggests activity and interest in the prospect of 
business. To the second it represents appreciation and 
a desire for continued cordial relations. 

Talking is an important part of selling. One doesn't 
have to be an orator, a near comedian nor a master of 
rhetoric. A man who would talk to sell needs to know 
the facts of his business and to present them in a clear 
and concise manner as occasion demands them. In talk- 
ing about lumber one can not explain anything new or 
novel about its source, appearance or general use that 
can not be presented by a competitor. But he can re- 
member that the common facts concerning lumber are 
not understood by the public and that in presenting them 
talking can be made interesting. To create interest in 
yourself and your lumber is the first big step toward 
making a sale. The right kind of speech has a far 
reaching and good influence upon another important 
feature of selling lumber, and that is the kind of sell- 
ing that makes collections easy. The man who believes 
in his dealer is not bashful about explanations as to when 
he wants to pay, and a fair understanding of this part 
of the business crowns the work of selling with success. 

There is a full measure of opportunity for retailers 
who will embrace the progressive definition of salesman- 
ship. No man need doubt the permanency of wood con- 
struction if he will only relate the facts concerning it, 
supplemented with suitable illustrations. 

J. G. MILLER. 


TIMBER RESOURCES OF TURKEY DESCRIBED 


In the latest issue of the Levant Trade Revicw, pub- 
lished in Constantinople by the American Chamber of 
Commerce for the Levant, there appears an interesting 
description of the timber resources of. Turkey. The al 
ticle tells of the result of tests to native Turkish woods 
conducted by the engineering department of Robert Col- 
lege that shows the native woods compare favorally with 
any in the world for hardness, strength and durability. 
The principal species of commercial woods are oak, pine, 
beech, poplar, chestnut, elm, linden, fir and walnut. The 
greater portion of the forests is under Government 
control, the agents of which collect taxes on the author 
ized cuttings. The entire empire is said to be rich ™ 
timber resources, that of the Vilayet of Castamoni beig 
the greatest with 18,000 square kilometers of heavily tim 
bered country that as yet has hardly been touche’. From 
another region alone 745,500 trees are cut’ annually. The 
article concludes with an appeal for the application of 
modern forestry principles to Turkish forests ‘o insu! 
the proper conserving of the supply. 
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BRIEF FILED BLAMES RAILROADS FOR CAR SHORTAGE 


New OrLEANS, LA., Nov. 6.—The transportation com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association has filed a brief 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission setting forth 
answers to statements made by the American Railway 
Association relative to the supply, exchange, interchange, 
demurrage and return of freight cars. The brief was 
filed at Louisville before Commissioner McChord at the 
hearing being conducted by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission relative to the car shortage, its cause and 
possible remedies. The hearing at Louisville was in- 
stituted as a local measure, but because of the extreme 
seriousness of the situation disclosed it was determined 
to make the hearing national in scope. The statements 
of the American Railway Association were made in reply 
to a request for a conference between the association’s 
transportation committee and the railway association 
regarding the ear shortage. The attention of the com- 
mission is called to the fact that southern pine ship- 
pers have made every effort to secure a heart to heart 
conference with the carriers on this subject of mutual 
interest, but without avail. 

The first statement made by the American Railway 
Association is that a joint consultation would be in- 
effectual at present, but that the association is planning 
a modification of the rules relating to car handling 
in an attempt to secure relief. Also no means exist for 
actually forcing ears out of any specifte territory into 
another. Replying to this statement the brief sets forth 
that no definite statements are made of what the plans 
of the American Railway Association are now, or have 
been, to relieve the situation. It further recites: ‘‘They 
are desiring increased demurrage rates and placing the 
blame for existing conditions on shippers and receivers 
of freight. Before we support such an increase we 
should know what is being done by them to eliminate 
their own shortcomings. ’’ 

The second statement of the railway association is 
that eighteen months ago there was a surplus of 200,000 
ears in the country, and because the same condition had 
prevailed for at least two years there was no incentive 
for carriers to increase the amount of rolling stock and 
at the present time it is impossible to secure immediate 
delivery. Regarding this the brief says: ‘‘No evi- 
dence has reached us up to the present that the carriers 
are making any unusual effort to purchase equipment. 
At least the lumber industry has not received normal 
orders for material for new cars, except in a very small 
way, since last fall.’ 

The brief goes on to recite that, therefore, there has 
been no effort by the carriers to increase the amount 
of rolling stock despite the steady increase in the amount 
of business and says further: 

It is hard to reconcile the statement that for more than two 
years the car surpluses thruout the country have remaine | 
practically stationary. Surely the carriers can not contend 


that the heavy increase in tonnage in finished products is a 
matter covering the last thirty or forty days, for it has been 
going on for some time; yet they have made no general move 
to acquire the equipment necessary to handle the increase in 
tonnage of raw material which they themselves realized must 
occur. The failure to purchase additional equipment is but 
one feature of the existing shortage and by no means excuses 
the carriers for not keeping their present equipment moving 
and adhering to their car service rules, 

The third statement of the railway association set's 
forth that the carriers are moving a volume of traffic 
unexampled in railroad history and that much of this 
is for export markets and going to the ports where it 
is impossible to unload the freight for lack of ocean 
tonnage or for other reasons. It is also stated that the 
grain elevators at seaboard points and in Chicago are 
filled to capacity and as a result thousands of cars must 
be held until elevator capacity can be secured. The 
southern pine brief points out that despite this condition 
carriers continue to accept shipments for such destina- 
tions even tho it is known that the ears can not be 
unloaded for some time after arrival. It says: ‘‘The 
result is that some of the industries are suffering in a 
degree that is not reasonable and are not receiving their 
fair proportion of equipment.’’ The suggestion of C. I. 
Millard made last April to the carriers thru the associa- 
tion of presidents and Commissioner Clark was again 
presented as follows: 

To require all receivers of carload freight of the embargoeJ 
commodity to obtain a certificate from the local officials of 
the delivering railroad that carload freight will be promptly 
unloaded when placed upon private sidings or assigned space 
for team track deliveries; that such certificate be attached 
to the billing at the point of loading; and that the embargo 
be continued on all carload freight destined to those receivers 
who can not satisfy the delivering line that they, the receiv- 
ers, are able to discharge the cars upon delivery. 

Lumber Industry Being Discriminated Against 

The brief goes on to say that the lumber industry is 
being discriminated against in that other lines of in- 
dustry are receiving a greater proportion of the available 
supply of empty cars than are lumbermen and that cars 
are being taken from lines on which much of the total 
lumber tonnage origitates and kept away to the injury 
of the home lines and the industry. The brief states that 
‘Cas a result of this condition sixty-five of our subscribers 
have reported to us that of 9,859 cars ordered for the 
period from Sept. 15 to Sept. 30, 1916, inclusive, 4,017 
cars were received, or slightly less than 41 percent of 
the cars necessary to move our production and not our 
capacity.’’ Also the attention of the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission is called to the published report that 
the revenues of the carriers have steadily increased dur- 
ing the year. Then bulletins of the Southern Pine 
Association covering the orders, shipments and produe- 
tion of the last three months were introduced showing 


‘*that there has been a considerable decrease in our 
business in the last three months occasioned primarily 
by scarcity of cars. The increase in the carriers’ earn- 
ings.shows that there is increased business and it is 
patent that cars which should be used in lumber trans- 
portation are being used in transporting other articles.’’ 

The fourth statement that more traffic is being offered 
currently for shipment than can be taken care of with 
the existing facilities is replied to in the brief as 
follows: 

Naturally if the cars are tied up and are not in service more 
traffic is being offered than the carriers can take care of. 
However, any carrier can well afford to pay the present charge 
of 45 cents a day between lines for the use of cars which are 
kept under load or in its own profitable service, particularly 
if it is to be allowed to collect $2, $3 and $5 demurrage. 


As a remedy the ‘‘variable per diem rate’’ is men- 
tioned as suggested by J. E. Roberts, of the Delaware 
& Hudson. According to this suggestion the rate would 
be based upon the demand for empty cars, the demand 
to be gaged by monthly reports forwarded to a central 
office. 

The last statement of the railroads that so far the 
complaints come from shippers and not the receivers of 
freight and that upward of 16 percent of all cars un- 
loaded are held for more than forty-eight hours indi- 
cates that up to the present there has been material 
interference with the business of the country due to car 
shortage. The reply of the brief is: 

It would appear that the carriers are begging the question. 
It should be apparent to them that a man getting four or five 
cars a month is not as likely to file complaint with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or with the American Railway 
Association as a shipper forwarding from 200 to 500 cars a 
month. With regard to the statement that 16 percent of all 
the cars unloaded are held more than forty-eight hours be- 
fore they are released, we believe that if the cars now tied 
up on the Atlantic coast and primary markets were elim- 
inated from the total the percentage of cars held more tian 
forty-eight hours would be materially reduced. 

The attention of the commission is also called by the 
brief to the transit car question and the statement 
made that if the carriers will increase their reconsign- 
ment charges and restrict the practice as suggested at 
the reclassification hearing held in Chicago last July 
by representatives of the Southern Pine Association 
the car shortage question will be simplified. In conelud- 
ing the brief says: 

We see no reason why the carriers should be permitted to 
increase demurrage rates without also cleaning up their owr 
house, so to speak. There is no question but that man) 
shippers and receivers of freight are abusing equipment an 
it is possible that some increase in demurrage will assist in 
relieving the situation, but there are other taings which 
should also be done by the carriers which we feel sure will 


develop at this hearing and which we urge your honorable 
body to enforce. 





DECIDES WOOD SHINGLE IS SUPERIOR TO 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 8.—After examining samples of 
Virtually all the leading brands of asphalt shingles man- 
ufactured and sold in this country Building Commission- 
er Patrick O’Hearn, of Boston, has come to the conclu- 
sion that none of them is fit for use on the roofs of 
Boston homes in place of wood shingles, or as a cheaper 
substitute for slate, tile, asbestos or other really incom- 
bustible roofing. 

In a statement to a representative of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN, Mr. O’Hearn said: 


If I had to choose between asphalt shingles and wooden 
shingles T should say that wood shingles would be prefer- 
able. I consider wooden shingles more durable than as- 
phalt shingles, and when it comes to fire resistance there 
isn’t much choice. I know of a number of cases right 
around Boston where buildings roofed with asphalt 
shingles have been set afire by sparks that fell on the 
roof, and T have photographs and witnesses to prove it. I 
believe that wooden shingles are dangerous when used 
on the roofs of houses in densely built-up communities— 
and so are asphalt shingles. In suburban sections and rural 
districts where houses are well separated I believe wooden 
Shingles are not objectionable, and the sa can be said 
of asphalt shingles. But I believe that wobden shingles 
will last longer in our New England climate and I know 
that a wooden roof will not cost so much as an asphalt 
Shingle roof. In my personal opinion wood shingled roofs 
are more attractive than those of asphalt shingles. Per- 
Sonally, I think it is best for a man to roof his house 
With slate, and as a builder who has had quite extensive 
experience I might say that in the long run slate does 
hot cost much more than either wooden shingles or as- 
Phalt shingles. 'Tile roofs are attractive, but they are very 
costly and it has been my experience that a tile roof is 
easily damaged. Asbestos shingles also are quite expen- 
Sive and it is questionable how asbestos roofing will stand 


up in cur climate. While I have no personal quarrel with 
asphait shingles any more than I have with the wood 
oper people, I believe that a great city like Boston 
Should 


C require all roofs to be incombustible. Asphalt 
Shingles are no more incombustible than wooden shingles. 
However, Iam not making the law; I am merely sworn to 
uphold the law, and this is just what I am trying to do, 
no more and no less. The last legislature passed a bill 
Permitting the use of asphalt shingles in this city, but the 
bill provided that the types of asphalt shingles used must 
he approy ed by the building commissioner. I have yet to 
See a sample of an asphalt shingle which I can conscien- 
tiously approve for use on the roofs of the homes of my 
fellow citizens. Suppose I should do-what the asphalt 


Shingle manufacturers are urging me to do? Suppose I 
should approve these asphalt shingles here on my office 
table? Suppose a home roofed with some of these 
Par should catch fire from sparks on the roof—as is 


ble to happen? What would be said then? What 
Would be my position? - What could I say? Would I be 


able to say that 1 had performed faithfully my sworn 
duty as a public official? 1 haven’t one dollar’s interest in 
any building material of any kind whatever that is on 
the market in Boston today. But notwithstanding the 
fact that Iam merely doing my official duty as well as 
I am able to do it, all kinds of pressure are being brought 
to bear against me and unpleasant things have been said 
about me because I can not honestly approve of these 
asphalt shingles. You would be surprised to know the 
lengths to which some of these people have gone. One 
of my near néighbors, a man who I supposed was my 
friend, won’t speak to me when he passes me on the 
street. Yet all I am doing is to uphold the law. If they 
succeed in getting the law changed, whether or not such 
a change seems to be wise, T shall, of course, obey the 
law. I don’t make the laws; I merely enforce them. But 
I don’t believe the legislature will make any change which 
will permit dangerous roofs to be put on Boston homes. 


Mr. O’Hearn has stated right along that he has no 
knowledge of the identity of the four asphalt shingles 





COMPANY LANDS BIG GOVERNMENT ORDER 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, Tex., Nov. 8.—The Kirby-Bonner 
Lumber Co. was successful in obtaining a large 
contract to supply the Government with lumber 
for construction of winter quarters, according to 
Harry T. Kendall, general sales manager. The 
contract calls for 200 cars of yellow pine, 
amounting to about 4,000,000 feet, mostly 2x4 
inch stock to be used for stables, garages etc. 
The bids were opened at El Paso last Friday and 
the awards have just been announced, a total of 
about 7,000,000 feet having been bid on at this 
point. Awards were also made for smaller 
amounts to the South Texas Lumber Co. and the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. 

Bids are to be opened at San Antonio this Fri- 
day on 6,000,000 feet, which, with bids recently 
opened at Brownsville, will total about 20,000,000 
feet of yellow pine to be furnished the army 
camps. 

The market is expected to advance materially 
as a result of these orders. 











ASPHALT PRODUCT 


chemical analyses of which were made in behalf of the city 
by Arthur D. Little (Inc.), at this company’s laboratory of 
engineering chemistry, 93 Broad street, Boston, the sur- 
prising results of which tests were published last’ sum- 
mer in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. He states that he 
directed one of his clerks to pick out several of the thin- 
nest of the various asphalt shingle samples and several 
more of the thickest’ and most nearly serviceable; to mark 
them with key numbers and send them, otherwise un- 
identified, to Arthur D. Little (Inc.) Mr. O’Hearn ex- 
plained that he did this to avoid any possibility of being 
suspected of unfairness to any particular type of shingle, 
inasmuch as it seemed like a waste of municipal funds to 
have all of the numerous brands and shapes and colors of 
asphalt shingles on the market analyzed by experts. 
Mr. O’Hearn’s clerk states that he has been ordered by 
his chief, at least for the present, not to divulge the 
identity of these four tested shingles. 

The next move here in behalf of asphalt shingles is 
expected to be a well-organized campaign to secure an 
amendment from the State legislature of the ‘‘special 
privilege’’ bill put thru the last legislature, substituting 
for the requirement that asphalt shingles must be ap- 
proved by the Boston building commissioner before they 
can be used on roofs in that city the provision that any 
asphalt shingles satisfactory to the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters may be used in this city. It is under- 
stood that the measure will be fathered by the United 
Improvement Association, the activity in behalf of 
asphalt shingles by the officials of which organization 
already has been told in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Every reader of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN should 
make it a point to buy at least a few Red Cross seals 
this year. The expenditure of this money is made under 
the supervision of the American Red Cross. All of the 
fund thus derived is used in the campaign against tuber. 
culosis. This disease kills more men, women and childreg 
in the United States every year than all the other com. 
municable diseases combined. One-third of the people 
in this country who die between the ages of 15 and 
35 are killed by tuberculosis. The percentage is 
steadily being reduced thru the campaign that is car- 
ried on all the year round by organizations financed by 
the pennies taken in in exchange for Red Cross seals. 
If you are interested in this work and would like to 
carry a part of the load by helping sell seals or buy for 
your own use all that you need to do is to drop a line to 
the Illinois State Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, 1214 Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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SCOPE OF CAR SHORTAGE PROBE TO BE BROADENED 


Formal Inquisition to Reach Every Section of the 
Country—First Hearing at Louisville 


[By ODELL] 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—Folldwing communica- 
tions by telegraph between Commissioner McChord and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a decision was 
reached on Saturday to broaden the scope of the informal 
investigation into the car shortage situation, on which 
conferences were held in Louisville, Ky., Friday and Sat- 
urday. Accordingly, the commission announced a formal 
investigation of the car shortage situation to reach into 
every section of the country. The first formal hearing 
was set down for Nov. 8, before Commissioner McChord 
at Louisville. Further hearings will be announced later. 

The new investigation will cover the ‘‘ supply, exchange, 
interchange and return of freight cars, and all rules, 
regulations and practices relating thereto, with the view 
of issuing such order or orders as the commission may 
deem appropriate.’’ 

While the commission is conceded to be without direct 
jurisdiction over the question of car supply, except as it 
may involve discrimination as between shippers, it has 
power to determine whether the regulations and practices 
of the interstate railroads for the supply, return, ex- 
change and interchange of rolling stock are in violation 
of the act to regulate commerce as amended. 

There have been charges of manipulation in connec- 
tion with the existing widespread car shortage. Some 
of the formal and informal complaints received by the 
commission have charged that certain railroads are de- 
liberately holding up cars. Others have complained that 
munitions shipments from interior points to seaboard are 
given preference because of the higher return to the 
carriers. Some western grain shippers complain that 
their product is going to waste because some railroads 
give preference to grain taking a longer haul. 

The extent of the commission’s authority in such mat- 
ters probably will be established as a result of this in: 
vestigation. That the car shortage situation is a most 
serious and even menacing one is obvious to members of 
the commission, who are anxious to do everything pos- 
sible to relieve the situation. 

One thing about the car shortage situation which ap- 
pears to be certain is that large numbers of cars are held 
up at large Atlantic and Gulf ports awaiting ships that 
are to receive their contents for export shipment. This is 
said to be true of export coal shipments on some of the 
southern lines. 

The investigation will be prosecuted with as much 
expedition as possible because of its vital importance to 
all classes of shippers and all shipping industries of the 
country. While its members already are overloaded with 
work, the commission will devote special attention to the 
ear situation. 





TO PROBE LUMBER FREIGHT RATES 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—The vigorous protest of New 
England lumber manufacturers and wholesale lumber 
dealers against proposed lumber freight rate increases on 
four New England-serving railroads has moved the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to action, it having just 
announced that it will send Examiner LaRoe to Boston 
on Nov. 22 to open hearings at which the lumber trade 
may present its arguments against the proposed rate 
advance. ; 

The lumber interests have engaged traffic rate experts 
to assist them in preparing their case and at a meeting 
late in the week they intend to take steps toward hiring 
counsel to present their case to the commission. The 
wholesale dealers and manufacturers are greatly aroused 
over the proposed rate increases. It is claimed that the 
advance seriously would injure northern lumber inter- 
ests and give the southern lumber interests a decided ad- 
vantage in New England business. 

The railroads which announced the proposed advance 
some time ago are the Canadian Pacific, the Bangor & 
Aroostook, the Maine Central and the Government-owned 
Canadian road which carries much of the lumber from 
the timberlands of New Brunswick. 

The proposed tariffs were filed with New England 
public service boards and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
The rates were to have gone 
into effect Aug. 1, but the protests of seventy-five firms 
caused the commission to suspend them until a hearing 
could be held. 

The increases figure out about one cent per 100 
pounds, which is a minimum increase per car of about 
$3.40, as the minimum carload now is 34,000 pounds. 
Millions of feet of lumber—heavy spruce, cedar, hemlock 
and pine—are shipped into Boston from the timberlands 
of New Brunswick and Maine in the course of a year, and 
the proposed railroad rate advance would mount into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, the lumber 
interests declare. 

When their protest wag filed some time ago, the lumber 
men appointed a committee of three to prepare their case 
for presentation to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. This committee is composed of Harry B. Stebbins, 
of the H. B. Stebbins Lumber Co.; Chester C. Whitney, 
of Perry & Whitney, and Herbert W. Blanchard, of the 
Blanchard Lumber Co. 


COMPLAINTS FILED BEFORE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—In a complaint filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the Astoria Box Co., 
Beaver Dam Lumber Co., Clatsop Mill Co., Columbia River 
Door Co., Crossett-Western Lumber Co., Hammond Lumber 
Co. and Westport Lumber Co. existing rates from points on 
the Astoria division of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- 
way Co. to Utah markets are attacked as unjust, unreason- 
able and unduly discriminatory, giving Seattle and other 
points an advantage in reaching the same destinations with 
their products. 

The complaint, which was prepared by Joseph N. Teal and 
William C. McCulloch, states that the rate of 2% cents higher 
than that from Seattle and all other points on the main line 
and branch line of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Co., including’ the Grays Harbor line, is obviously 
unjust to the mills making complaint. The difference in favor 
of lumber shippers at Saltair, it is pointed out, is greater 
than 2% cents per 100 pounds. 

The service rendered by the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
and other roads made defendants in the case, Messrs. Teal 
and McCulloch state, is virtually the same between all points 
mentioned. In view of this and other conditions set forth 
the commission is urged to order the carriers to establish 
from complainants’ mills tates not exceeding those contem- 
poraneously applied on shipments from Seattle and group 
points. ; 

A complaint filed by the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. and H. 8. 
Lafond, its agent, against the Glenmore & Western, St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern and connecting lines, asks the com- 
mission to direct defendants to pay $5,819 reparation on a 
large number of shipments of lumber from McNary, La., to 
New York, via rail and water route, during the last two 
years. Complainants state that a large business is transacted 
annually with New York distributers. Usually this material 
moves by rail to Galveston and thence via Morgan line steam- 
ers to New York. It is alleged that the carriers concerned 
during the last two years have collected excessive rates on a 
large number of shipments. 

The Rio Grande Lumber Co.; of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
filed a complaint against the Oregon Short Line et al. asking 
$417 reparation on account of certain shipments of lumber 
from Oregon, Washington and Idaho points to Salt Lake City. 
The complaint does not attack the reasonableness of the 
rates charged for the line haul, but declares that the switch- 
ing charge of $3 a car exacted at the plant of the Rio Grande 
company was unreasonable and unduly discriminatory. It is 
stated that competitors at more distant points enjoy ‘lower 
rates because they are not required to pay a switching charge. 





RESUMES CAR SHORTAGE INQUIRY 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 8.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Commissioner McChord presiding, today reopened 
the car shortage hearing at Louisville, which is expected to 
continue a week or more before enough evidence is obtained 
for any action toward immediate relief of the country. The 
greater part of the day was given over to hearing the com- 
plaints of shippers, coal company officials, commercial club 
representatives etc. The only carrier examined was L. A. 
Anthony, of the Boston & Albany, he being called to the 
stand shortly before adjournment for the day. 

Mr. Anthony in his testimony showed that while there 
was 28 percent more than normal equipment of one kind or 
another on the Boston & Albany, there was no congestion and 
that freights were moving in and out with dispatch. He 
stated that the abnormal percentage of equipment on the 
system was due entirely to a heavy. movement of freight 
to tidewater for export and not on account of the road 
holding cars; in fact, it is shipping empties westward with- 
out loads in an effort to get rid of them. The road also has 
entered a ruling whereby cars are not received where they 
can not be unloaded inside of fifteen days, thereby endeavor- 
ing to break up the storage practice. 

According to the statements coming from the Boston & 
Albany, this road has been doing all in its power to observe 
the car service rules and has been using various means in 
forcing quick handling of freights on its lines. 





LUMBER INTERESTS TO HAVE INNING 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 9.—For the first time since the 
opening of the formal Interstate Commerce Commission hear- 
ing on the car shortage problem, lumber interests had an 
inning today. 

A. G. T. Moore, representing the Southern Pine Association, 
of New Orleans, stated that the southern pine shippers were 
willing to waive the reconsignment privilege for thirty to 
sixty days, or forever, if it would aid in getting cars promptly. 
He stated that the pine shippers were getting but 40 percent 
of the cars needed for loading, and that the reported advances 
in pine were paper advances in reality, that pine prices were 
advancing on account of scarcity where deliveries could not be 
made, and that transit cars had been delayed to get the ad- 
vance in some instances. Orders have fallen off since August, 
while general shipments have shown an increase, thereby indi- 
cating that discrimination was being practiced, and that other 
commodities were getting cars, the orders on pine having 
fallen off due to lack of shipping facilities. 

Cc. 8S. Roderer, representing the Lumber Dealers’ Association 
of St. Louis, defended the transit privilege, claiming 
that small mills had practically no salesmen, and depended 
largely on the transit privilege. He claimed that transit cars 
loaded with lumber were not charged demurrage at the present 
time on account of the demand. He admitted, however, that 
the small mill selling to the wholesaler was in about the same 
position on reconsignment as the large manufacturer. 

D. E. Spangler, of the Norfolk & Western Railroad, the only 
earrier examined, stated that the per diem mileage of the 
road had amounted to 45.80 miles, and that there was no 
congestion at any point. 

A bombshell was exploded when George Hodges, chairman 
of the committee on relations between roads of the American 
Car Association, stated that twenty checkers in June found 
evidence of 40,000 car service rules violations, and stated 
that the present rules were not strong enough, were too 
ambiguous and too full of loop holes. He further stated that 
there was a surplus of 100,000 box cars over net ownership on 
eastern roads at this time and that a general revision of the 
rules was necessary, but that this could not be done or the 
new rules placed in effect before January. 

No action looking toward the immediate relief of the ship- 
pers has been undertaken as yet. 


- offered within reasonable time in which 


CALIFORNIA COMMISSION RESUMES HEARING 


San Francisco, Nov. 4.—California State Railroa: Con. 
missioners Devlin and Loveland on Oct. 30 resumed tlic heap. 
ing on the lumber rate cases that have been up be/ore the 
commission from time to time during this year. Attorney 
Seth Mann appeared for the San Francisco Chamber Com- 
merce and cross-examined W. F. Taylor, assistant ‘reight 
traffic manager of the Southern Pacific Co., who is ju tifying 
a large number of rates put into tentative effect by a scledule 
designed by him to cover the lumber situation all over the 
State and to remove the objections which for a number of 
years have made lumber freight rates a matter of coviention 
between carriers and shippers. There are nearly fifty com- 
plex exhibits before the commission, showing rates fixed foy 
various points. Taylor attempted to justify each rate py 
the special conditions existing. It is stated that the »: incipal 
fight in the case is being made by lumbermen operating in 
the interior of the State, who are anxious to see that, in the 
readjustment of the tariff, the commission does not permit 
the rates from San Francisco to the interior to equal or fal! 
below the rates from interior points to this city. They hold 
that such an arrangement would permit lumber to come in 
from Oregon and compete disastrously with the products of 
California mills in‘ the interior California towns. A further 
continuance of the case until January next is expected. 





NEW HAVEN ROAD DECLARES NEW EMBARGO 





Lumber Producing Sections of New England Virtually 
Isolated—tTraffic Accumulation Is Reason 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 8.—New England is again cut 
off from the great lumber-producing districts of the 
South and southern New England is virtually isolated 
from all lumber sources by a sudden and quite unex- 
pected embargo announced last night by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad, and effective at 12.01 
a. m. tomorrow. 

It has been suggested today that the desire of this 
powerful railroad organization to continue in force the 
extortionate demurrage tariffs it has been collecting all 
this year, and expiring Nov. 30, did not, surely, discour- 
age the officials from declaring an embargo that will cost 
shippers and consignees thousands of dollars. 

The embargo notice, as given out late last night, is as 
follows: 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. and 
the Central New England Railway Co. tonight issued the 
following embargo notice, effective 12:01 a. m. Thursday, 


Nov. 9, 1916, applicable upon all freight for shipment at 
point of origin after that date: 


tem 1. Account of accumulation, embargo is placed on 
all carload and less than carload traffic coming to these com- 
panies from connecting lines via Maybrook, N. Y.; via Har- 


‘lem River, New York or thru the Brooklyn Terminals; via 


coastwise or ocean steamship lines thru or via Piers 31 to 70, 
East River, New York, or when via lighters from said lines 
via Harlem River, New York or thru the Brooklyn terminals; 
from points on or via the New York Central Railroad, Boston 
& Albany Railroad and from all territory west of the Hudson 
River meridian and north of the international boundary line, 
whether consigned direct or reconsigned, except perishable 
and live stock freight for the United States Government, 
freight for the New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road and Central New England Railway and news and book 
print paper, coal and fuel oil.. 

Item 2. Account of accumulation embargo is placed on all 
less than carload traffic regardless of point of origin whet 
destined to or intended to be transferred at Bridgeport, New 
Haven, Waterbury, Plainville and Hartford, Conn., except 
perishable and live stock, freight for the United States Gov- 
ernment, material and supplies for the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad and Central New Efigland Railway and 
news and book print paper. 

Item 3. Embargo is placed upon all freight for export 
originating at stations on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad or Central New England Railway or connect- 
ing lines consigned to or via Piers 21 to 70, East River or 
Harlem River or Brooklyn terminals or for movement via 
the New England Steamship Co., except as follows: 

Export freight will be accepted for movement via these 
piers, thru these terminals, or via the New England Steam- 
ship Co., upon satisfactory evidence that specific steamship 
space has been contracted for and when billing has been 
authorized by H. H. Benedict, assistant general freight agent, 
Pier 14, North River, New York City, and provided traffic is 
to make movement 
to and connection with the steamship intended. 

Item 4. Embargo is placed upon all carload freight re- 
gardless of point of origin for the following consignees : 





New York. 
Stations Consignees Commodity 
Red Hook......./ All compignees 4... 000 Manure 
Connecticut. 
Bridgeport......e Malt @ Sons........536<5-.- All freight 
Hartford -Cairns Woodworking Co.. Lumber 
Hartford ..- Order notify, A. C. Hynes. Automobiles 
FAAPULONG «.. . MOK WHATRICY 60 ecce Automobiles 
Meriden ......Maxwell Auto Co.. . . Automobiles 
‘Stratford © Al COMBIDNOOS: 6 sic: <s.510:5,0.05 Lumber 
Torrington - Turner & Seymour Manu- 
PACE lO. 3 65-056 6s Coal and sand 
Waterbury . Waterbury Lumber & Coal ‘Lumber col- 
GO; fasta ces AR eee signed to, to 
be re-con- 
: signed to, oF 
order notify 
Rhode Island. 
Providence ....¢3: A. DeCGKe? oie vc cee ckys Hay 
Pawtucket .....F.-A. Detker oc.cscecseeeKay 
So. Providence... FR. A. Decker ........... Hay 
Item 5. The following named lines will be treated as if & 


part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
and Central New England Railway: Berkshire Street Rail- 
way, the Connecticut Co., Fore River Railroad, Grafton 
Upton Railroad, Moshassuck Valley Railroad, New York, 
Westchester & Boston Railway, Rhode Island Co., South 
Manchester Railroad, Wood River Branch Railroad, Union 
Freight Railroad, New England Steamship Co. 


In explaining the embargo notice to shippers, ¢0D- 
signees and agents, J. O. Halliday, superintendent of 
transportation of the New Haven company, made the 
following statement: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission hearing at Louis- 
ville, Ky., indicates a shortage of cars in various parts of _ 
country due to a large extent to overshipping, resulting 
an increasing accumulation and congestion. Demand is ma € 
on railways and shippers to reduce. this misuse of cars. 

For the last several weeks unloading on the New Har 
has been running close to 6,000 cars a day, higher by 
percent or more than for any previous period. xcept in a 
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few individual cases there have been no embargoes in effect 
for the last eighteen weeks. The movement of many com- 
modities. particularly hard coal and bituminous coal, during 
the previous several months is in excess of similar move- 


ment during the same period a year ago. 


There is a total of 49,068 cars on the line, an increase of 
2.777 cars since Oct. 15, and ageing | the excellent 
unloading and the current daily movement of between 13,000 
and 14,000 cars thru the different gateways and terminals the 


New Haven road at the present time has 975 cars under de-- 


murrage averaging about five days per car, is holding 558 
cars at destination ready to place when the unloading tracks 
are relicved of cars ahead, is holding 1,915 cars set out at 
intermediate stations and terminals and is confronted by an 
accumulation of connecting lines of 2,921 cars. This repre- 
gents 2 total of 6,869 standing cars which are of no_ benefit 
to shippers or consignee and which deprive other industries 
of that number of cars. sh 

Your earnest attention is invited to this situation and you 
are urged not only to maintain your prompt unloading but 
also immediately to request your consignors to discontinue 
loading beyond the rate of immediate release so as to help 
the prompt disposition of the cars referred to. 

With numerous improvements completed since last year 


and the addition of new heavy power the traffic handling 
capacity of the road has been considerably increased. 

With your continued coéperation in restricting loading so 
that it will not be necessary to set out or delay cars between 
the point of loading and unloading these companies will be 
enabled to furnish transportation to the fullest extent of their 
facilities. 


DEMANDS LARGE SWITCHING ALLOWANCE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has listened to oral argument on the complaint 
of Davis Bros. Lumber Co., of Ansley, La., against the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad et al., involving 
switching allowances at the complainant’s mill amounting to 
thousands of dollars. The case grew out of the original tap 
line decision of the commission. Prior to Jan. 1, 1909, an 
allowance was made to the Davis lumber company. Between 
that date and Sept. 28, 1910, allowances were withdrawn. 
From Oct. 1, 1910, until May 27, 1912, allowances were 
again paid as the tap line decision progressed thru its various 
stages. . 

The complainant claims'an allowance of 2 to 4 cents a 
hundred pounds on a large number of shipments which moved 
from its mill to points in Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Ohio and 
other States. Counsel for the Davis brothers insisted vigor- 
ously on the justice of this claim, while counsel for the car- 
riers declared that the complainant performs no service for 
which it is entitled to compensation, that it is a logging road 
pure and simple and not entitled to allowances. Counsel for 
the carriers also insisted that as to a large part of the ship- 
ments any claim to reparation was barred by the statute of 
limitations. This was disputed by complainant’s representa- 
tive, who pointed out that the matter had been properly 
brought to the attention of the commission within the limit 
of time fixed by the law. 








RECONSIGNMENT MADE BASIS FOR 
REPARATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8.—In a formal opinion handed 
down today in No. 3056—Commercial Club of Omaha vs. 
Anderson & Saline River Railway Co. et al.—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announces that the reparation in- 
volved is rightfully due to the Bradford-Kennedy Co., the 
C. N. Dietz Lumber Co., Walrath & Sherwood Lumber Co. 
and the McShane Lumber Co., all of Omaha, Neb. In its 
original decision the commission found that the rate of 261% 
cents a 100 pounds exceeded the blanket rate of 25 cents a 
100 pounds from points in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Texas to Omaha and South Omaha, Neb., and Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, and that the complainants were entitled to a 
refund of 14% cents a 100 pounds. Later a second hearing 
was held at which it was decided by the commission that the 
consignees were not the real parties in interest in that the 
paid freight bills were transmitted by the consignees to the 
consignors in lieu of cash and deducted from the invoice price 
in final settlement. Therefore the reparation was due the 
consignors. 

At the last hearing, a decision on which was rendered today, 
the lumber companies introduced evidence to show that numer- 
ous cars of yellow pine lumber were purchased for initial 
shipment to Atchison, Kan., and other points directly inter- 
mediate to Omaha, South Omaha or Council Bluffs, taking 
rates ranging from 18 to 25 cents a 100 pounds. Upon ar- 
tival at the initial destination these cars were diverted to 
Omaha, South Omaha or Council Bluffs and settlement made 
with the consignors on the basis of the rates to the initial 
destinations, Thus the excess of 1% cents a 100 pounds was 
rightfully due the consignees and not the consignors. This 
contention was upheld by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, The McShane Lumber Co. did not join with the other 
companies in the last action as the, cars it sought to obtain a 
refund on were shipped from its own mills to consignees that 
had waived interest in the reparation claimed. Therefore the 
company received a decision in its favor as a consignor. 





TO PROTEST HIGH LOCAL DEMURRAG 
CHARGES 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—Local lumbermen are becoming 


rg eaenny over the demurrage question, for they believe 
a osed Increase to $5 a day on any cars detained 
land alike or over to be a serious handicap. The New Eng- 
i Paap re etn Demurrage Committee is urging all the mem- 
ia 0 take action in filing with the committee data to ob- 
: v “uspension of the proposed tariff when it is filed. 

ag the proposed demurrage tariff to become effective 
will | f pelo the expiration of two days demurrage rates 
the re for the first day, $3 for the second day, $4 for 
Gear. day and $5 for every succeeding day. Second, the 
is ch ot DEreemens whereby debits may be canceled by credits 


Pea, da to three days instead of five days’ detention. 


Nowy ile “weather rule” is to be abolished. At present the 
New vi rk, New Haven & Hartford has a special $5 a day 
Murrace tariff in effect, but it expires Nov. 30, unless fur- 
her extended, 

Che a mmen and other members of the demurrage commit- 





‘at a definite stand on this tariff should be taken at 


— ‘umbermen admit that demurrage should be paid on 
paid he'3, but are against putting a high limit on the amount 
sot Toad or in one section of the country. In other 
Sica 8, <! this is to go into effect, they desire that it be ex- 
dence, ciruout the country. Chairman W. A. Clark, of the 
— “¢ committee, said “the New England Industries De- 
‘eatin ommittee along with others will demand an in- 
extent on by the Interstate Commerce Commission to the 
that the nat it will be necessary for the railroads to show 
from letention of cars to a large measure comes primarily 


inefficiency of the railroads themselves.” 
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TRADE COMMISSIONER RETURNS FROM TRIP 


Hardwood Hearing and Visit to Southern Mills Most 
Instructive, He Declares 


[By ODELL] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—Will H. Parry, member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, returned to Washing- 
ton last night after a successful trip thru several 
southern States, during which he held a hearing at Mem- 
phis for hardwood producers and visited many sawmills 
and lumber camps in the southern pine and cypress 
regions. 

“‘Tt was a most informative and instructive trip,’’ 
said Commissioner Parry. ‘‘We had a fine hearing at 
Memphis for the hardwood men and learned much of 
interest that will be of great assistance in reaching con- 
clusions as to that branch of the industry. Many typical 
sawmills and lumber camps were visited in the South 
and Southwest. Altogether, the trip was highly illu- 
minating.’’ 

Commissioner Parry said he did not care to discuss 
to any extent conditions as he found them in various 
States. He expressed an earnest hope that the car 
shortage problem will be speedily solved. Unless a solu- 
tion is reached lumbermen will suffer considerable losses. 

With a view to securing first-hand opinions on the car 
shortage problem the Federal Trade Commission has sent 
letters to about fifty representative lumbermen in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. The letter contains a 
series of questions designed to disclose the car situation 
in the various sections. Many lumbermen have written 
Commissioner Parry calling attention to the car shortage. 

In some sections it appears that there has been no cur- 
tailment of production, despite the inability of lumber- 
men to secure rolling stock to move their product to mar- 
ket. The fear is expressed that when cars are available 
‘Jumbermen generally will dump a large amount of lum- 
ber and other products into the market, glutting it and 
forcing prices down sharply. Officials here express the 
hope that lumbermen will do.some thinking for them- 
selves in this immediate connection and regulate produc- 
tion so far as possible with a view to preventing unneces- 
sary overproduction. Officials also are hopeful that some 
steps will be taken by the big lumber organizations and 
lumbermen generally looking to the permanent solution 
of the car problem, which is now and for many years 
has been a recurrent one. 

During his trip Commissioner Parry inspected every 
department of the typical sawmills and lumber camps 
which he visited. He got a clear insight into conditions 
in numerous lumber communities and returned to Wash- 
ington feeling that the information which he acquired 
by personal observation will enable him to pass upon 
various phases of the lumber problem far more intelli- 
gently than if he had not made the trip. 

The letter to lumbermen was sent out before Mr. Parry 
left Washington on his southern trip, but announcement 
was withheld. Since that time many replies have been 
received. In some instances two or more replies have 
come in from the same men, indicating they are devot- 
ing much thought to the car shortage question. Mr. 
Parry said today that the only purpose in sending out 
this letter was to obtain further information to be in- 
cluded in the commission’s report on the lumber indus- 
try. He would not make public the text of his letter or 
any of the replies so far received. One reason given for 
not making public any replies was that in numerous in- 
stances the lumbermen state that they have not. yet 
formed definite or final conclusions. 

During his absence Commissioner Parry was quoted 
in a southern lumber journal as favoring combinations 
of lumbermen and organizations for the export trade. 
The commissioner said today that he had given no inter- 
views on this subject during his trip. 

In a general way it can be said that members of the 
Trade Commission favor such combinations, having 
strongly urged Congress to pass legislation specifically 
authorizing the formation of such codperative organiza- 
tions for the furtherance of foreign trade. Congress, 
however, failed to pass the legislation. It went thru the 
House long before adjournment, but was held up in the 
Senate, several senators threatening to filibuster against 
it and prolong the session indefinitely. So long as there 
is any doubt as to the legality of such combinations, as 
contended by many, Federal officials naturally must be 
extremely careful in any discussion of them. It is prob- 
able, also, that the question of forming export combina- 
tions will be extensively treated in the findings of the 
Trade Commission on investigation of the lumber indus- 
try and its needs. 





READY TO TAKE MERCHANT SHIPS AS NAVAL 
AUXILIARIES 

WasuineTon, D. C., Nov. 7—The Government is vir- 
tually ready to take over all merchant ships desired for 
use as naval auxiliaries in the event of war. This is 
one of the new national defense measures. 

Blank contracts are being drafted in the Navy De- 
partment to cover the requisition of merchant ships. 
When completed the contracts will lack only the names 
of ships, the price to be paid for them and the name 
or names of the owners, The price will be governed 
largely by trade conditions at the time of selection. 

Naval officers who will command these auxiliary 


ships in case of war already have been selected. The 
plans of the Navy Department, among other things, 
show the type of gun that could be mounted on each 
ship. 

In most instances, these ships would be used as 
transports for troops, fuel and general supplies. They 
would not be armored and the guns placed on them 
would be primarily for protection against small enemy 
craft. 

‘ Shipbuilders are communicating with the Navy De- 
partment for the purpose of ascertaining what type or 
types of merchantmen are best suited to naval uses in 
the event of war. In response to all such requests 
plans specifying composite merchant vessels and naval 
auxiliaries are forwarded to the builders. 

The department expects thru this means to build 
up a great fleet of merchant ships that in case of war 
would need no essential changes in structure to fit 
them for auxiliary service. Ample funds are now 
available to obtain equipment for these vessels if they 
should be requisitioned. 

All indications from the opening of bids for the 
construction of the giant new battleships, scout cruis- 
ers, destroyers and submarines indicate that Uncle 
Sam will have to pay a largely increased price for new 
naval construction. This is explained in part by the 
great demand for shipbuilding material, with resultant 
high prices. Labor also is commanding wages hereto- 
fore unheard of in the shipbuilding industry. If the 
Navy Department determines to build some of the big 
ships in Government yards it will be necessary to 
offer a premium in order to secure the necessary labor. 
An inerease of $3,000,000 each was allowed by the 
department in fixing the limit of cost for the new 
dreadnaughts. The bids were just within this figure. 





TO PRODUCE SUBSTITUTE FOR COAL FROM 
SULPHITE LYE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 6.—Officials of Government 
departments are keenly interested in an invention for 
the production of a substitute for coal by R. V. Strelen- 
ert, a Swedish engineer. The invention was discussed 
briefly by E. H. Dennison, American consul general at 
Christiana, Norway. It consists of producing coal pow- 
der from sulphite lye from the sulphite factories. Works 
are to be built at Greaker, Norway, to exploit the process. 

Mr. Dennison says: 


It is stated that his process produces a ‘coal powder” 
almost equal in calorific value to first-class coal—namely, 
6,900 calories against 7,000 in the case of the best English 
coal. The process has been tested and proved to the satis- 
faction of Norwegian interests. A company under the title 
of “Sulphite Coal, (Ltd.),’”’ has been formed with a minimum 
capital of $428,000 to exploit it. 

It is estimated that if the coal powder is made of all sul- 
phite lye refuse of Norway, 30 percent of the import coal will 
be replaced. The works will be erected in the vicinity of the 
sulphite mill at Greaker, so that the lye may be transferred 
to the “coal factory” direct from the sulphite kilns. 

According to Dr. Strelenert’s method, the lye will be mixed 
with some foreign material after the boiling of the sulphite 
and then it will be transferred to a large kiln, where it is 
boiled again under high pressure. Under this process the !ye 
is changed and the substance which is converted into cval 
sinks to the bottom and is then taken out in the form of a 
thick black paste. The water which remains in the paste is 
then removed in a centrifugal machine and the residue is the 
coal in a powdered form. The powder will then, in all proba- 
bility, be made into briquets and used in the same manner 
as coal, 

It may seem strange that coal can be produced from lye, 
but the following will explain the reason: Under the sulphite 
process only 45 percent of the weight of the timber is utilized. 
The remainder falls as refuse into the lye, and it is this (over 
one-half of the timber) which Mr. Strelenert’s process trans- 
forms into coal. ° 


Officials of the Department of Commerce are con- 
vinced Dr. Strelenert’ has evolved a valuable process 


which should, if generally adopted, help materially in 
reducing the cost of both coal and paper. 





REPORT INCREASED SALES OF NATIONAL 
FOREST TIMBER 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9.—Reports received at the 
headquarters of the Forest Service indicate a general in- 
crease in timber sale receipts. For example, in the Cali- 
fornia districts the receipts for July of this year increased 
25 percent over those for July, 1915. In August the 
increase was 79 percent and in September 81 percent. 
In District No. 1, including Montana, Idaho and eastern 
Washington the inerease in July was 3 percent, in August 
35 percent and in September 62 percent. 

The supervisor of the California district reports two 
large prospective sales, one covering 400,000,000 feet 
and the other 83,000,006 feet, both in the Sierra na- 
tional forest. A contract has been approved for cutting 
3,640,000 feet of sugar pine, yellow pine, white fir and 
incense cedar in the Stanislaw forest, California. An- 
other sale of 4,913,000 feet is under advertisement. 

At the same time 12,858,000 feet are for sale in the 
Plumas forest and 2,520,000 in the Klamath forest. 
Under advertisement in the Shasta forest are a block of 
12,542,000 feet and another of 1,864,000 feet. In Dis- 
trict No. 1 a total of 103,000,000 feet of timber is under 
advertisement. Sales are active and applications fre- 
quent. 
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EMPLOYERS SOLVE PROBLEM OF HOUSING EMPLOYEES 


AKRON, OHi0, Nov. 6.—After three-years of operation, 
the success of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.’s home 
building plan for employees has more than fulfilled the 
prophecies made by its originator, President F. A. Seiber- 
ling of the company, and should prove an incentive to 
other industrial organizations that are interested in 
community welfare and the proper housing of their em- 
ployees. Three years ago 458 acres of land, situated 
about one-half miles from the Goodyear factory in this 
city, were set aside for the workmen of the company, 
and after improvements were made it was named ‘‘ Good- 
year Heights.’’ The entire tract lies just high enough 
to provide a very attractive view of the city, and every 
effort has been made to save the natural beauty of the 
original location. A landscape architect of national rep- 
utation was engaged to lay out the addition and, due to 
his efforts and those of the company, Goodyear Heights 
is said to be one of the most beautiful and attractive 
community centers in the United States. The lots aver- 
age 50 feet in width and 125 feet in depth, and are well 
suited to those who want a home with land enough prop- 
erly to center the house and make it attractive, and at 
the same time at the least cost for maintenance. 

All the streets are paved. There are pipes and sewer 
drains, water and gas mains. Concrete sidewalks are 
laid thruout the property, together with curbs and gut- 
ters. In making these improvements, the work was let 
to contractors on as large a scale as possible and in that 
manner the cost of improvement was greatly reduced. 
The Goodyear company realized that the future of the 
residence district depends upon the manner in which it 
matches the general growth and requirements of the city, 
and as a consequence great care was taken in making the 
original plans. The usual monotonous range of similar- 
ity in company houses is conspicuously absent. Each 
home reflects the individual taste of the home owner, 
and yet there is a general architectural harmony thru- 
out the tract, because the material and design of all 
buildings are subject to the approval of the company’s 
architectural advisers. The cost of the buildings varies 
according to the location of the lot from $1,800 to $2,500. 

This enterprise was for the benefit of the employees, 
and the company does not seek to make any profit on the 
investment. The plan of payment is arranged radically 
different from that of the average real estate and invest- 
ment transaction. The property is sold to the employee 
at actual cost or as near as it is possible to arrive at it. 
However to prevent the element of speculation and in- 
sure the purchase of these homes by people who intend 
to remain in them, 25 percent of the actual cost is added, 
and at the end of five years this 25 percent is to be 
returned to the purchaser, and all payments made after 
that time are made on the net price of the property. No 














A GOODYEAR EMPLOYEE’S HOME—BUNGALOW TYPE 


down payments are required, and the entire purchase 
price of both the house and lot is paid in small monthly 
installments. 

Fire loss has been thoroly considered, and the com- 
pany carries tornado and fire insurance on all of the 
homes at its own expense. Each house is equipped with 
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A GOODYEAR EMPLOYEE'S HOME—COTTAGE TYPE 


a furnace of the very latest design. As may he ex. 
pected the employees have highly endorsed the plin and 
hundreds of workmen are now home owners and each: week 
sees ground broken for new homes. The community 
has a church, a school and stores, and is regarded by 
thousands from many parts of the country as one of 
the most successful community developments of recent 
years. 

A small lake, partly within the property, has made it 
possible to arrange a fine pleasure ground and athletic 
field. Goodyear Heights now has a population of 1,500 
people and was recently, taken in the corporate limits 
of Akron, a city that has a strict building code, and it 
was found unnecessary to make any alterations in Good. 
year Heights community in order to conform with the 
city planning commission’s requirements. 





TO STUDY COST OF LABOR TURNOVER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 7—Many members of the lum- 
ber industry here, and especially the manufacturers, are 
interesting themselves in a plan of the Chamber of Com. 
merce to make a study thru its industrial committee of the 
cost of labor turnover, by which is meant the cost of 
keeping up the labor force of a factory to the standard 
of numbers and efficiency required. 

C. R. Hebble, manager of the civic industrial depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce, has prepared a report 
to be presented to the industrial committee .at its next 
meeting. It shows that the cost of changing men in the 
factories here, and keeping the force up to standard, an- 
nually amounts to twenty times as much as the taxes of 
the average Cincinnati industry; that it amounts to as 
much as 5 percent of the value of the products of the fac- 
tories; one-half of the expenditure for salaries; four 
times the cost of fuel and power; one-fifth of the ex- 
penditure for wages and as much as the whole item of 
clerical work in the offices. Mr. Hebble says: 

By labor turnover is meant the extent to which it is neces 
sary to hire new men to take the places of those discharged, 
or who quit for other reasons, in order to maintain a shop 
force of any given size and efficiency. If a certain shop, for 
instance, employs 100 workmen, how many new men will it 
be necessary to hire in a year to keep the shop full? It is 
well recognized that there is expense involved thus to change 
employees. The lowest estimate made of such cost is usually 
$50 for each new employee. and in many cases it is much 
more than that figure. No standard means of calculating 
this cost has been devised, but it is known that the expense 
exists, tho few manufacturers realize to how great an extent, 
The question of what are the elements which cause a large 
and expensive turnover of labor and how it may be reduced 
is in the mind of every progressive manufacturer, and it is 
the purpose of the industrial department and the industria! 
committee of the Chamber’of Commerce to do what is possi- 
ble to help those members of the chamber who are victims 
of it to solve the matter. 











CHAPTER 9 
AS RESPECTS THE CROSS-CUT SAW 


‘*Yessir,’’ said Shorty Hendrik, barn boss at the camp 
of the Southwestern Lumber & Land Company, as he sat 
upon a bale of the alfalfa which had just been unloaded 
from the flat, beside the stable, ‘‘this here weather is 
sure just like that winter of the blue snow. It come 
all of a suddent, it did, without no warning. It were 
so cold that whistles froze up hard and never thawed 
out till spring. The boys they thought it was ghosts 
around but it only them whistles thawing out. Just 
like that. Makes me think of the trouble they had get- 
tin’ wood fer the stove and griddle an’ all into the cook 
house that time. It took quite a lot.’’ 

‘*T am greatly interested,’’ I replied. ‘‘Let us move 
over into the shade of yon black jack, and confer. As I 
have explained, I am compiling the biography of Mr. 
Bunyan and the matter of the winter of the blue snow 
is one of the seyeral items concerning which I lack ade- 
quate data. Let us proceed.’’ ~ 

**O, never mind. Liable you run into some feller 
what tells you about that time. Me, I don’t rightly 
recommember about that winter so as to tell her right. 
I. knows all about the cross-cut saw, tho. Ole Bill 
Hecket, he always tellin’ about that. He were boss 
faller up in Roscommon County to the Higgins Lake 
camps the time we cut off that country. Last I hern 
tell about him he’s out onto the Coast in the redwood. 
He says a faller gits his money’s worth out there. Gits 
enough work in one place to make it worth his while to 
take keer. It come like this: 

‘‘Paul he got a crew of buckers workin’ onto his 
wood pile to keep the fites goin’ an’ they can’t hardly 
keep up. It makes him mad an’ he allows he shows them 
fellers how to buck wood. So he sends out and fetches 
in a extra big saw. She’s twenty-three foot long an’ 
saws two cord of wood to onet. She works right but 
she’s too big fer anybody but Paul, and she’s too small 
fer him. So he sends out an’ gits a real big saw. He 
callates she cut nine cord to onct but she’s hard to git 
swedged right. So he monkies along with it, odd times 
—not gettin’ of it right. 

‘*One day it comes off sort of rainy and cold an’ he 
lays hisself out to fit up that there saw. He takes her 
out into the shop an’ he files an’ swedges an’ gums her 
an’ then takes her out to the wood pile to try her out. 
But she don’t drag just right an’ back he comes an’ 
fits her some more, 


CHRONICLE OF LIFE AND WORKS OF MR. PAUL BUNYAN 


[By Charles Albert Albright, Ph. D., L. E., M. S. F. Etc.] 


‘Long dinner time, Missis Bunyan she rings the bell 
fer him to come in an’ wash up while she sets out the 
table. But he don’t come. She hear him a-sawin’ 
away out back so she rings the bell ag’in. But he don’t 
come. So she goes out an’ yells fer him. An’ he don’t 
come a-tall but she kin hear him a-sawin’ away back 
there to the wood pile. It makes her mad and she like 
to let the dinner burn up on him fer spite but she hates 
to spoil all them victuals so she send out the little girl. 

“**Go fetch in daddy to dinner,’ she tells her. The 
listle girl she run along out back. Missis she sets out. 
She waits an’ still Paul don’t come but she hears the 
sawiu’ it stops. She jest startin’ out to see about it 
an’ aroun’ the shed here comes Paul carryin’ of the 
little girl. 

‘“*He come into the house an’ she see he’s cryin’ an’ 
the little girl she’s cryin’. ‘My land, Paul, what’s the 
matter? You let my little girl get hurted an’ I’ll skin 
yu, I will.’ Paul he just sot there with the tears 
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*<Paul he just sot there’”’ 











running down his cheeks and the little girl she’s a-huggin’ 
of him and a-cryin’ like to bust. 

“¢ “Paul, what the gosh come to happen?’ Missis she 
yells an’ makes a grap fer um. 

“¢ ‘Maw,’ says Paul, sort er stranglin’. ‘Maw, I like 
never come in here to dinner ag’in.’ His voice it got a 
tremble into it an’ he’s suckin’ to git air ag’in. 

‘“ “No, marm, I like never et your victuals ag’in. Little 
girl here she save my life—she done it...’ An’ he 
bust out eryin’ ag’in. 

‘“Mrs. Bunyan she gits it too and all three of ’em go 
it to beat the band. But she got to hear tell how 
it come an’ she keep after Paul. ‘What you gone an 
done now? What come to happen? ‘You tell now an’ 
quit your ballin’, you big lummox, you,’ she says. 

‘‘Finally Paul he gits his air back an’ set down hug- 
gin’ the little girl. : 

‘¢ Maw,’ he says, ‘maw, you knows that ’ere big 
cross-cut saw I bin tinkerin’ of the fittin’ of?’ ’’ 

‘« ¢Yes, you lummix, I knows all about that ’ere. You 
tell me quick er I’ll give you one, you big lummix,’ she 
says, moppin’ up her face with her apron. 

<< ¢ Well, I’m fittin’ of that saw this mornin’. She 
don’t run jist right fer a spell. So I fits an’ tinkers 
a spell more. Finally she gits to runnin’ as smooth an’ 
easy I’m sawin’ nine cord to onct an’ I don’t hear no 
bell. I don’t hear no hollerin.’ I don’t pay no at- 
tention to anythin’ but that ’ere saw. She’s runnin’ 80 
fine an’ slick I forgets myself. I don’t pay no attention.’ 

‘<¢¥You lummix, you big lummix, you tell quick ef 
I’ll give you one, I will. You tell now, you tell,’ says 
Missus all mad up. a 

‘¢ ¢Well, old Gosher!’ says Paul, ‘Ain’t I a-tellin 
of ye? You tryin’ to git me mad or what? Like I says, 
she’s workin’ so soft an’ easy I plumb fergits myself 
an’ I’m a-sawin’ an’ a-sawin’ an’ don’t hear nothin 
till all to onct the little girl she climbs up an’ hollers 
right in my ear. The sawdust’s up to my neck an 
a-raisin’ every minute.’ 

[The next installment of the ‘‘Life and Works of Paul 
Bunyan will be published in an early issue.’ ’| 





A LAW was recently passed in Norway to prohibit the 
use of wood for fuel by any vessels except those plying 
on inland waterways and lakes. The Norwegian timber 
trade has had an exceedingly profitable year, as the manu- 
facturers were able to dispose of all grades, no matter 
how poor, at high prices. 
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LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS’ ACTIVITIES BRIEFED 





Foresters Elect a Secretary and Plan New Organization—Spokane to Have an Interest- 
ing Conference—Northern Manufacturers Notably Busy 





FORESTERS CHOOSE A NEW SECRETARY 


Victor A. Beede has been elected secretary of the New 
York State Forestry “Association. Of the new incum- 
bent, who was formerly State forester of New Hamp- 
shire, the association’s announcement says: 

By employing a man who will give his entire time to the 
development of the forestry association in promoting legisla- 
tion for the right use of forest lands and for the protection 
of shade trees of the State the executive committee believes 
that the scope and influence of the organization will be 
greatly increased. 


With the interest and support that the association has 
secured during the three years of its work, and with an 
effective permanent secretary who will devote his entire time 
to the association, it is believed that the near future will see 
the association exercising an ever increasing influence for the 
right use of the forest and lands of the State, for the in- 
creasing of the fish and game life of the forest and forest 
waters, and for the better development of all forest arcas 
as a recreation place for the people or the State. 

Mr. Beede will enter upon his new duties at once, with 
headquarters in the Chamber of Commerce at Syracuse, 
N. Y., and with his experience and substantial backing 
promises to be a power in the forwarding of the forest 
association’s purposes. 





MEET TO DISCUSS STOCK CONDITIONS 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 4.—About thirty manufac- 
turers in the Spokane territory and members of the West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association held a meeting 
yesterday to discuss stock conditions and the general 
jumber situation in the Northwest. ‘‘We find that 
stocks are very light and rather broken,’’ stated Secre- 
tary A. W. Cooper at the close of the session. ‘‘The 
market is strong with a flood of inquiries. White pine 
has advanced recently in price. We are going into the 
winter with extremely light stocks and an excellent pros- 
pective market. Most mills have rounded up their cuts 
for the season and other$ are about thru.’’ : 

A large part of the session was devoted to preparing 
for the meeting set for Nov. 13, when President R. H. 
Downman of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be a visitor in Spokane and will meet with 
local manufacturers. The sessions will be held at the 
Davenport Hotel and a luncheon and banquet in the 
evening are among the tentative plans for President 
Downman’s entertainment. ; : 

The car shortage in this territory is extremely serious 
and will be one of the questions discussed at this meet- 
ing, together with general market conditions. 





GEORGIA-FLORIDA MEN IN DISTRICT MEETING 


SavANNAH, GA., Nov. 6.—A district meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association was held in Thomas- 
ville Saturday, Nov. 4. It was decided at the previous 
meeting of the association that these district meetings 
should be held, as they are considered of much impor- 


tance, particularly in view of the large volume of busi- 
ness now being handled by the members of the associa- 
tion. A number of prominent sawmill men from this and 
surrounding districts were present at the meeting. 





TO GET RETAILERS’ POINT OF VIEW 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Nov. 8.—W. H. MeDonald, inspector 
for the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, has started on an extensive trip with’ the 
purpose of making a systematic visit among retail lumber 
dealers of southern Wisconsin, northern Illinois, south- 





eastern Minnesota, northeastern Iowa, lower Michigan 
and northern Ohio and Indiana in order to get the retail- 
ers’ point of view in the territory specified concerning 
hemlock grades and stocks. He will seek further to estab- 
lish more firmly the coéperative service of lumber asso- 


ciations and retail organizations. A careful record is 
being kept by Mr. McDonald of his daily work and thru 
systematic reports to manufacturers as to the best way 
to bring about a better understanding and feeling be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer. The possibilities of 
hemlock exploitation are likewise being impressed upon 
the retailer. ‘ 

Mr. MeDonald is giving the work the benefit of his 


experience as inspector of the association and likewise 
as a former member of the lumber manufacturing indus- 
try, so his visit will be of mutual benefit. Thru the 
efforts of Mr. McDonald the retailers will get much 
valuable information particularly as to the organizations 
of manufacturers and the service they are able to give 


and to the construetive work that is being brought about. 
Mr. McDonald is looking up with those interested vari- 


ous advertising plans and interesting local: consumers in 
behait of local trade handling hemlock and other woods 
_ Which the association is promoting. 





The technical. force of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
woo Manufacturers’ Association is engaged in an an- 
alysis of building codes and has taken up several cases 


which will permit of readjustment and under which north- 
em \\oods will be more fairly provided for under the 
Provisions of existing codes. The work is very similar 
to that done among the engineers and architects of rail- 
roads and which has resulted in the adoption of véry 


broad 


k policies concerning lumber by some of the roads 
Mm or 


m crder that loeal products. may not be discriminated 
against in any way. As the work progresses, announces 


Secretary O. T. Swan, it is believed that every railway 
will recognize those problems which lumbermen must 
contend with. 





The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association has taken up the subject of exhibits with 
secretaries of retail lumber associations in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Michigan and Indiana or men represent- 
ing the retailers at conventions with a view of arrang- 
ing special exhibits of hemlock and birch at the annual 
conventions of the retailers of the States mentioned. 
The Northern Hemlock association exhibit is somewhat 
more in detail than the average exhibit, showing not only 
the woods themselves and their merits but also their 
products such as sash and doors, silos, lath, shingles and 
various other finished work. 





PLANS ORGANIZATION OF FORESTRY ASSOCIA- 
TION 


LittLE Rock, Ark., Nov. 6.—At a meeting recently 
held here a committee was formed which, it is hoped, 
will lead to the formation of a State Forestry Associa- 
tion. ,.The meeting was attended by several large land 
owners and others interested in the development of the 
State and by four officials of the Federal Forest Service. 

The committee is composed of the following: Harry 
E. Kelley, president of the Kelley Trust Co., Fort Smith, 
president; R. C. Huey, Government forester, of Hot 
Springs, secretary; P. H. Miller, of Benton; Junius R. 
Case, president of the Arkansas Limestone Co., Ruddells; 
J. R. Phipps, of Fayetteville, and E. J. Bodman, secre- 
tary of the Union Trust Co. and chairman of the Arkan- 
sas Prqfitable Farming Bureau. 

The Government forestry men who attended, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Huey, were: W. L. Hall, of Washington, 
district forester; F. W. Reed, also of Washington, as- 


sistant district forester, and Mr. Clark, forester at Har- 
rison. 

Another meeting will be held in Little Rock later, at 
which it is planned to. organize a State Forestry Asso- 
ciation. The date of the meeting has not been fixed. 

Mr. Kelley, in addition to his banking interests, owns 
large tracts of lands in western Arkansas and is vice 
president for Arkansas of the Southern Forestry Asso- 
ciation. 


TO REORGANIZE HOUSTON HOO-HOO 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 8.—Following a visit of E. D. 
Tennant, of St. Louis, secretary and treasurer of Hoo- 
Hoo, to Houston during the last week a complete reor- 
ganization of the local branch of the order will be 
effected. Considerable interest is being shown by all 
local lumbermen. One of the first events to be planned 
will be a big concatenation to be held some time in De- 
cember, the exact date not yet having been fixed. It will 
be a notable event, however, and lumbermen from many 
parts of Texas are expected to be present. 

In the forefront of the movement to revive interest in 
the local Hoo-Hoo are Harry T. Kendall, general sales 
agent of the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., who was re- 
cently elected Supreme Jabberwock at the annual, and 
Harry G. Dean, sales agent of the Trinity River Lumber 
Co., who is vicegerent for this district. 

Mr. Tennant has been traveling the country over re- 
viving interest in the order and, after visiting New Or- 
leans, Beaumont, Orange and other cities where he aided 
in the initiation of many new members, he arrived in 
Houston last Monday. As a guest of Mr. Kendall he met 
the local members at the Lumbermen’s Club in the Ben- 
der Hotel, where several conferences were held. 

The following fourteen members were selected, five as 
an executive committee and nine to conduct initiation 
ceremonies: H. T. Kendall; H. G. Dean; T. P. Wier; 
C. C. Bradenbaugh; J. C. Dionne; L. J. Boykin; Frank 
Myers; Ben Hardi.; Ed Ingraham; Chester Marsten; 
Ben Barrow; Hen y Sauer; F. J. Womack, and James 
Sheldon. 

A new policy is being pursued in the development of 
the order of Hoc-Hoo so that it will be a medium of 
assistance to the lumbermen. The purpose is to have the 
men meet on a fraternal basis so that they can do better 
business on a commercial basis. ‘ 








WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





Western Retailers Disclose Part of Their Annual Program—Hardwood Manufacturers 
Promise Much for January’s Convention 





«November 11—Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Los Angeles, Cal. Annual meeting. 

November 14, 15—National Association of Chair Manufactur- 
ers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Quarterly meeting. 

November 15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. Quarterly 
meeting. 

November 15, 16—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 
facturers’ .Association, McAlpin Hotel, New York City. 
Annual meeting. 

November 17—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Wash- 
ington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Monthly meeting. 


November 17, 18—Advisory Councillors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of America, Washington, 
D. C. Special meeting. 

November 23—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va. 
Monthly meeting. 

December 4—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Annual meeting. 

December 11—New York Lumber Trade Association, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Annual meeting. 


January 16-18—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Court 
House, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

January 23, 24—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of In- 
diana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Col. Annual meeting. 

January 24, 25—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Annual meeting. 

January 24-26—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas_City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. | 

January 30, 31—Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 
meeting. 

January 31—February 1, 2—Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America, New Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting. 

February 7, 8—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
sylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

February 7-9—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Hotel 
Rome, Omaha, Neb. Annual meeting. 

February 11, 12—National Builders’ Supply Association, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 14-16—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Hotel Davenport, Spokane, Wash. Annual meeting. 
February 14-16—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 

Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

February 20-22—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 

tion, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 





IMPORTANT TOPICS ON TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 4.—Many important topics of 
special interest to retailers wil be discussed at the an- 
nual meeting of the: Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, to be held this year in Spokane, Feb. 14, 15 
and 16. Secretary A. L. Porter, of the association, an- 
nounced the general scope of the program today. Among 
the special topics that will be discussed by some of the 
leading authorities of the country will be the following: 
Law and building material merchants; the building 
material merchant and the cement manufacturer; the 
proper way to sell lumber and building materials at 
retail; practical advertising and the actual results that 
have been secured; why the retail building material 
merchant should codperate actively with his local business 


SI 


organization, Chamber of Commerce or civie organiza- 
tion of that character; the red cedar shingle; credits, 
terms of sale and modern salesmanship; how to sell the 
farmer lumber and building materials. 





HARDWOOD MEN PROMISED INTERESTING 
PROGRAM 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 7.—Members of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 
may look forward to an interesting time wher they at- 
tend the January meeting in this city. Secretary W. H. 
Weller has a number of lines out, altho-as yet he has not 
arranged any part of the program finally. He is con- 
sidering a number of topics of ‘interest to the trade, and 
is seeking to secure for discussion of them speakers best 
informed on each. _ 

Secretary Weller expresses confidence that no member 
who comes: will regret the time and that each will have 
an opportunity to gather views and information that 
will be of the utmost value to him. ; 

As soon as he has any arrangements definitely fixed 
the membership will be fully advised, and efforts will be 
made to secure the attendance of as many members of 
the hardwood trade not now in the organization as pos- 
sible, in the hope of interesting them in the work of, 
the association and convincing them of the value mem- 
bership would be to them in their trade relations. 





ISSUES PROGRAM FOR COMMERCIAL CONGRESS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 8—The Southern Commér- 
cial Congress, from its headquarters here, today, issued 
copies of the tentative program for its eighth annual 
convention, which will be held in Norfolk, Va., Dee. 11 
to 14. Announcement is made that the Southeastern 
Passenger Association has granted special passenger 
rates on account of the convention, which promises to be 
largely attended. 

All sessions of the convention, unless otherwise an- 
nounced, will be held in the Armory, while headquarters 
of the Congress will be at the Monticello Hotel. A fea- 
ture to occur at the time that will be of interest to the 
visitors will be the mobilization of the Atlantic fleet 
in Hampton Roads. Several important conferences will 
be held-in Norfolk at the same timé. These include the 
National Association of Commissioners of- Agriculture, 
Southern Commercial Secretaries, Commercial Education 
in Relation to Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
others. 

General subjects to ‘be. discussed include ‘‘ The South’s 
Problems,’’. ‘#f&he Nation’s Problems,’’ ‘‘ International 
Problems. ’’ 

Addresses’ willbe delivered by Wellington Koo, ‘Chin- 
ese minister; Romulo” 8. Naon, Argentine’ am- 
bassador, and several other Latin American diplomats, 
and by senators, representatives, editors, economists and 
other persons of prominence. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the Southern Commercial Congress also has an im- 
portant place on the program. 
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“FINANCIAL _ | 








Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 


OFFICERS: 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. W. E. McLALLEN, Asst. Cash. 
GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. HARRY LAWTON, Mér.Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. H. C. ROER, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier < WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F. LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mégr. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept. ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mgr. Safe Deposit Vaults 














\_ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets _] 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-—— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 





Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 








Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 





Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 36 yearsexperience. 


Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


JAMES D. 


ACEY [IMBER (6. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 








STEEL STEAMSHIPS 
AND AUXILIARY 
POWER SCHOONERS 


Also Purchase Entire Issues of 
TIMBER BONDS 


GEO. L. & J. A. McPHERSON 
Fife Building, SAN FRANCISCO. Spalding Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 


FINANCED 
on BOND 


basis from five to ten years 








> Covering the construction of modern 

D us t man's homes, bungalows, farm buildings, 

Book of Plans barns, store fronts, store oe gar- 

sldi . ages; also the various phases of con- 

and Building Construction struction. A good book for the retailer 
to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














EXCHANGES MEET AND PLAN FOR FUTURE ACTIVI7IES 


MAKE PLANS FOR ANNUAL MEETING 

BautimoreE, Mp., Nov. 7.—At the monthly meeting of 
the managing committee, held yesterday with President 
Rufus K. Goodenow in the chair, arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, 
to be held on the first Monday in December, were dis- 
cussed. Details will be entrusted to the house committee, 
which will make plans for the banquet, secure speakers 
and engage such entertainers for the post prandial pro- 
gram as in the opinion of the committee will meet the 
requirements of the occasion. 

President Goodenow was authorized to appoint a nom- 
inating committee, which will probably make up in the 
next ten days what is known as the regular ticket. 
Whether an opposition slate will develop is not known. 
In accordance with the plan to put younger members of 
the exchange on the managing committee, it is probable 
that two of the older members will be displaced. 





PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE MEETS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 3.—The November meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of this city was held yes- 
terday and the best part of the meeting proved to be 
that which was not on the program. The meeting was 
called for 6 o’clock, and from there the members ad- 
journed to the Arcadia Cafe for dinner. No meeting was 
planned in connection with the dinner, but a spontaneous 
experience meeting developed after the eating was over. 

Consideration was given a communication from the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, stating that the car short- 
age was more acute than at any other time in ten years, 
the net shortage being estimated at 50,000 cars. The 
circular contained many suggestions for codperation with 
the roads to relieve the situation, most of which were 
agreed to by the lumbermen. 

The Master Builders’ Exchange sent an invitation for 
the exchange to furnish articles on lumber for publica- 
tion in their official journal. No action was taken, except 
to invite the members to submit articles if they wished to. 

Thomas B, Hammer reported for the special commit- 
tee which has in charge the preparation of a history of 
the lumber business in Philadelphia, stating that they 
had mapped out their course. 


To complete the compulsory arbitration maticr that 
had been passed at the last meeting the following imend- 
ment, which had been offered at that time, was a lopted: 
‘<Should an occasion arise where any member of tie arbj. 
tration committee is interested directly or indi: tly in 
the shipment or the matter subject to arbitration, he 
shall not act as an arbitrator, and the president is author. 


ized to appoint another member of the exchange to act 
in his place in connection with that particular arbi. 
tration.’? 
The following memorial was read and adopted: 
Resolved, That we learn with profound regret and sorrow 
of the death of our late fellow member and former president, 
Robert C, Lippincott. Mr. Lippincott was among our oldest 


members, having been one of the original subscribers 


for the 
charter of this exchange, a faithful attendant, 10, Or the 


al san 
porter and twice elected president, thus showing the high 
esteem in which he was held by the members, 

Resolved, That in his death this exchange has lost a faith- 
ful and valued member, the community an honorable bysi- 
ness man and his friends and acquaintances suffer a perma. 
nent loss, 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our sincere anq 


heartfelt sympathy in their sad bereavement. 


Resolwed, That a copy of these resolutions be engrossed and 
sent to the family of the deceased. 
(Signed) 


RICHARD TorPiN. 

JOHN T. Riry, 

. EDWIN H. Coanr, 
At the conclusion of the dinner, at which seventy-five 
attended, impromptu speaking was indulged in, at the 
president’s request, by Harry Humphreys, Richard Tor- 
pin, Samuel B. Vrooman and Robert G. Kay. Edwin H. 
Coane rendered his famous song ‘‘ Jersey Sam’’ in his 

inimitable way. 


ISSUES CALL TQ EXCHANGE MEMBERS 

ALEXANDRIA, La., Nov, 4.—Secretary E. P. Mallam, 
of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange, has 
sent out notices to all the members advising that a meet- 
ing of the exchange will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 14, 
at the Hotel Bentley, at Alexandria. Several important 
questions will be discussed in detail at this meeting, and 
it is the desire of the officers that all of the subscribers 
to the exchange will make a special effort to be present 
on the date named. , 








AFTERMATH OF SOUTHERN CYPRESS MEETING | 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 4.—That the heretofore de- 
spised pecky cypress lumber is about to be raised from 
its lowly estate and elevated to one of the most exalted 
grades in the trade developed during a discussion on 
sugi finish at the semiannual meeting of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association held here last week. 
Whether or not the widely exploited sugi dining room of 
Henry Ford had anything to do with it can not be stated, 
but the fact remains that dating from about the time the 
periodicals of the country foisted the Ford sugi room 
upon this great republic the demand for sugi dining 
rooms and dens has been phenomenal. Pecky cypress 
lends itself particularly well to sugi finish and the 
peckier it is the better sugi it makes. 
that many dealers thruout the country have been writing 
in to the mills and to the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association for pecky cypress. So marked has the 
demand for this lumber become that one retailer offered 
$2 more a thousand than the market price for the ‘‘ peck- 
iest’’ of the pecky. Thus it would appear that a brand 
new grade of cypress lumber has been automatically 
created—‘‘ selected peck.’’? That this is by no means a 
joke is evident from the expressions of the manufactur- 
ers who now are carefully selecting this class of lumber 
and stowing it away in bins against the growing demand 
for the popular finish invented by the ancient Japs and 
rediscovered by George E. Watson. 


Among the interested spectators at the meeting were 
A. T. Gerrans and D. O. Anderson, representing the North 
Carolina Pine Association. These gentlemen, in connec- 
tion with Secretary ‘Roper, had been sent down as dele- 
gates to ‘‘see how the cypress fellows do it,’’ but Mr. 
Roper was unable to attend. Mr. Gerrans is one of the 
original fathers of the advertising idea as applied by the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, and he 
would attend any meeting of cypress manufacturers if 
he had to walk all the way. Mr. Anderson is the 
‘‘daddy’’ of the advertising propaganda inaugurated by 
the North Carolina Pine Association and he was particu- 
larly glad to note the action of the meeting in reference 
to the new grades. Mr. Anderson stated at the meeting 
that the new grades, the new trade mark and the new 
grade marks will make association cypress much desired 
by the trade. 


An interesting feature of the meeting was a talk by Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk, who recently has been devoting 
much time to shingle experimentation, and who says he 
has demonstrated that Asbestine paint, a recent discov- 
ery, will withstand 850 degrees of heat successfully and 
that a roof covered with shingles treated with this paint 
is practically indestructible. The shingles which he ex- 
hibited as having been submitted to this terrible heat 
showed no wear or tear other than a slight discoloration 
of the paint. Dr. von Schrenk says he has demonstrated 
by means of blue print charts that a shingle roof is 
much cooler in the summer and much warmer in the win- 
ter. His charts along these lines will prove to be a com- 
plete vindication of the wood shingle. 

One of the fruits of Dr. von Schrenk’s experiments 
during the coming year will be the raising of a fund 
whereby experiments of the proper sort may be made for 
the conviction of skeptical communities that have to be 
‘*shown.’’ Heretofore the fire ‘‘tests’’ that have been 
exploited so widely by the substitute men have consisted 


The result is 


of erecting two dummy buildings side by side and set- 
ting them afire simultaneously. The incompatibility of 
such a ‘‘test’’ with the real facts of a bona fide confla- 
gration are too well known to merit comment. The only 
crime laid at the door of the wood shingle by the substi- 
tute manufacturers is that it can be set on fire by a burn- 
ing brand. Dr. von Schrenk desires to have twin build- 
ings erected side by side, one roof covered with metal 
and the other by wood shingles treated with Asbestine 
paint, and these submitted to severe conflagration tests. 
The speaker outlined a comprehensive scheme for such a 
series of demonstrations and these will be arranged for 
during the coming months. 

The exploitation of ent-over lands for commercial pur- 
poses is a pet hobby of H. B. Hewes, of Jeannerette, 
La., who has made this matter a profound study. Mr. 
Hewes told of setting aside a tract of cut-over cypress 
land and ‘‘planting’’ it with cattle. Cypress lands, he 
said, by reason of their moisture, lend themselves with 
especial adaptability to the growing of grasses and stock 
feed, and cattle raising in his opinion presents one of the 
most profitable investments for cut-over land owners. 

One of the most gratifying features of the associa- 
tion’s advertising propaganda has been the success of 
the several exhibits. Secretary Watson exhibited a file 
of letters from dealers who have been showing the ex- 
hibits and they have all expressed themselves as being 
more than pleased. These exhibits have been the means 
of stirring up much interest on the part of the house 
builders and in consequence dealers have found it impera- 
tive to put in complete cypress stocks. 

The meeting took up the matter of terms of sale, 
buffeted it about for a few minutes, then laid the matter 
on the table. Mr. Downman spoke of the evil ways into 
which the lumber trade had fallen when the shipper 
permits the buyer to pay for his lumber any old time 
and then take all kinds of discounts to boot. He said 
that it is a subject which will ultimately have to be taken 
up seriously and he complimented Edward Hines warmly 
for his work along these lines. ‘‘No other line of busi- 
ness,’’ said he, ‘‘ permits such a practice, and with the 
cost of supplies and labor ever on the increase, somebody 
will get hurt unless we eliminate this evil.’’ 

A large party of ladies and gentlemen in attendance 
upon the semiannual meeting of the association assem- 
bled in front of the Mason Hotel Thursday morning and 
climbed into waiting Cadillac Sixes, in which they were 
whirled away to quaint old St. Augustine, the oldest town 
on the American continent. A couple of pleasant hours 
were spent in sightseeing and they returned tired and 
happy. 


PLAN BUILDINGS FOR FRENCH TOWN 


Plans are being made for the expenditure of about 
$8,500,000 in renovating a part of Marseilles, France, 
immediately following the conclusion of the war. The 
creation of direct water communication with the interior 
of France and an important extension of the port are 
among the things that are expected to boom building in 
the city. It is expected that the major portions of the 
buildings to be erected will be for the purpose of provid: 
ing office room. A list of architects and contractors at 
Marseilles may be had by writing to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce at Washington for file No. 
80604... 
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~ ‘TWO PROMINENT CLUBS HOLD CONFERENCES 





Louisville Organization at Annual Elects Officers and Discusses Current Problems—Cin- 
cinnatians Consider Transportation and Change in Bylaws 





LovuisvitLE, Ky., Nov. 8.—The annual election of 
officers of the Louisville Hardwood Club and the national 
presidi ntial election were the chief topics discussed at 
the ninth annual meeting of the Louisville Hardwood 
Club, held in the leather room of the Seelbach Hotel 
last night. Due to the great interest in the presidential 
election the attendance at the club meeting was lighter 
than had been expected, altho every member but one 
was represented, and there were sixteen men present 
at the meeting. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Smith T. Milton, of the Churchill-Milton Lum- 


ber Co. : 
; Vice president—A. E. Norman, jr., of the Norman Lum- 


re M. Sears, of the Edward L. Davis Lum- 
per Co., reélected. 

Secretary—R. R. May, manager of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Bureau’s local branch, reélected: 

At the outset Harry Kline, of the Louisville Veneer 
Mills, who has been president for the last two years, 
and Harold Gates, of the Louisville Point Lumber Co., 
vice president for the same period, stated emphatically 
that they would not consider another term, when it was 
suggested that’ they be reélected. Mr. Milton was in 
the far South and was therefore unable to accept or 
decline the presidency, having the honor thrust upon 
him. Mr. Norman, the new vice president, is one of 
the youngest members of the club, and, son of A. E. 
Norman, sr., one of the original charter members. While 
he objected to accepting the office, his objection was 
overruled, and he took the chair temporarily in the 
absence of the new president. 

Mr. Kline in going over the results of the year stated 
that in his opinion the greatest work done during the 
year, or even during the history of the club, was the 
big reduction of traffic troubles thru the organization 
of the Louisville Branch of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association, obtained thru the efforts of the 
elub. 

The only committee report made was that of Ed- 
ward L. Davis, who as chairman of the committee dele- 
gated to attend the recent Federal Trade Hearing at 
Memphis relative to the hardwood industry problems, 
reported what occurred at the meeting, and his impres- 
sions thereof. Mr. Davis said that he was_ forcibly 
impressed with the geport of F. 8. Charlot, representing 
the cooperage industries, who declared that only about 
one year out of every five was a good one for that 
industry, due to the fact that following every good 
season hundreds of small cooperage concerns sprang up, 
overflooded the market with stock and forced prices down 
until they finally were forced out of the trade, and in 
the meantime had kept the big concerns from making 
any money. 

Mr. Davis stated that while on the stand he discussed 
the problem of obtaining statistics as to lumber pro- 
duction, grades, lumber on sticks ete. in order that 
the trade as a whole might have a line on production. 
Mr. McLean, the other member of the committee, dis- 
cussed the present forms of. taxation, whereby the mo- 
ment standing timber was sold, the buyer was assessed 
on the sale price, while the farmer paid nothing addi- 
tional in the way of taxes on standing timber, and 
his farm continued at the same assessed price after the 
timber was removed as before. 

An interesting discussion followed the remarks of Mr. 
Davis, and it was suggested that in order to get accu- 
rate statistics it probably would be necessary to organize 
an oak association, similar to the gum association. It 
was suggested that if so it also would be necessary to 
organize a poplar and similar associations, there being 
so many items in the lumber industry that otherwise 
it would be almost impossible to obtain reliable statistics. 

T. M. Brown, of the Brown Lumber Co., suggested 
that in his opinion it would be well to have separate 
associations for each of the big items, and that while 
it would cost more it probably would prove of gréat 
advantage in the long’ run and be a money making 
proposition, 

Mr. Davis told that in addition to the testimony taken 
at Memphis the Federal Trade Commission, according to 
Commissioner Parry, would hold other meetings, and 
would be glad to receive any suggestions to be put: in 
the commission’s records from all lumbermen interested. 
Mr. Davis further stated that he was fully impressed 
that the meeting was of: great importance to the hard- 
wood industry. 

While all committees usually are dropped at the an- 
nuxl meeting and new ones elected, the work of this com- 
mittee is of such importance that it was decided to hold 
it over, and to have it continue the good work that has 
been started. 

_A surprise was in store for the members in connection 
with the dinner, R. R. May, secretary of the club, having 
secured a large shipment of fresh oysters from Florida, 
which were served at the meal, which was unusually good. 





DISCUSS WAYS OF AROUSING INTEREST 


_ CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 7.—The regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati was held 
la ‘ night without a quorum of the membership attend- 
inz, the second time within three months. Those present 
spent an hour or more discussing ways and means for 
creating greater interest in the club among the lumber- 
mon of the city and vicinity and it was decided to ar- 
range some special entertainment for the next meeting, 


which scheduled to be held on Monday evening, Dec. 4. 

President Christie plans to secure some speaker from 
outside the city to address the membership on some sub- 
ject of interest to the trade. 

Information was presented that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has set Nov. 17 for filing of briefs in 
the reclassification case, and it was decided that the 
club would act in conjunction with the lumber exchange 
of the Chamber of Commerce and with the local trade 
generally, using the report of the joint committee of the 
two organizations, which was printed in full in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S issue of Sept. 23, as the basis 
of the brief, supplemented with such legal argument as 
may be considered essential. 

A letter was read announcing that the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers, having decided to hold its 
1917 convention in Columbus before the invitation from 
Cincinnati had been received, could not this year consider 
the courtesy of the Cincinnati organizations, and those 
present favored attending the convention with a large 
delegation, and make a strong and early bid for the 1918 
convention. 

President Christie was advised by those present to 
name a committee to consider the recommendation of a 
change in the constitution and by-laws to reduce the num- 
ber required for a quorum. This now stands at twenty, 
= the sentiment was to reduce the number to not above 

en. 





SEEK DATA FOR BOOK ON TIMBER CRUISING 


Herman H. Chapman, professor of forest management, 
and R. C. Bryant, professor in lumbering at the Yale 
Forest School, are codperating in preparing the new edi- 
tion of ‘‘Grave’s Mensuration’’ for publication. This work 
is undertaken in connection with the fund subscribed by 
the lumber industry for a chair of lumbering at the Yale 
Forest School. However, it should be emphasized that 
the book will not be for the use of students only, but is 
being prepared to help timber owners and prospective 
timber purchasers gain a knowledge of the methods that 
should be employed in the accurate measurement of 
standing timber. Both genetlemen desire to secure as 
much practical information on methods employed in tim- 
ber cruising as possible and with this end in view Pro- 
fessor Chapman has submitted a list of questions deal- 
ing with timber mensuration to large owners of standing 
timber thruout the country. The questions are asked 
solely to insure the preparation of a book that will be of 
general value to the industry and in no case will the 
names of firms or individuals be made public. Professor 
Chapman has had fifteen years’ experience in timber 
cruising and with the aid of answers to the questions sent’ 
out expects to be able to prepare a very valuable book. 
The questions follow: 

1. Do the timber cruisers employed by your company use 
their own individual methods, or work according to principles 


prescribed as a standard? (Statements of individual cruisers 
will be very helpful.) 


2. Basis of estimate. Log rule (which one) or actual 
mill tally. Smallest trees estimated (measured at what 
point?) by species. Top diameters utilized. Infiuence of 
market (especially for low grades) upon material included in 
estimates. Influence of iogging costs (accessibility of timber) 
be rl — estimated. Other products estimated besides 
voard feet. 


3. Percent of area covered by actual total tree count. 


4, Method used in covering the area. Strip—width. Plots 
—size—selection. 


5. Volume of trees. By logs? By tree volume tables? 
What tables are used? Are volumes taken for average trees, 
or by individual trees? 


6. To what extent does ocular inspection and judgment 
enter into the cruising? 

7. Quality and grade of timber. How determined. By 
what grades? By grades of lumber, in percent of estimate? 

8. Defects in timber. ° How allowed for. By deducting a 
percent of total estimates? By allowances on individual 
trees? What defects are most serious in your region? 

9. Logging conditions and costs. What system used in 
obtaining and recording this data? ' 

10. Topography, surface, drainage. What plan of map- 
ping is followed? 

11. Growth and condition of timber. What notes are 
taken on thrift, decadence; presence of young growing timber, 
and immature timber? . 

12. Soil. How is quality and value of soil recorded? 

13. What additional data is secured? 

14. Cost per acre for field work—office work. 


BOOKLET DESCRIBES ADVANTAGES OF BLACK WALNUT 


The American Walnut Association, of Louisville, Ky., 
has published a very interesting booklet describing the 
beauties and advantages of American black walnut in 
furniture making, for interior finish, in panels and in fine 
cabinet work, as well as in other lines of manufacture. 
This wood is termed ‘‘the aristocrat’ of American hard- 
woods’’ by the association, and a great number of testi- 
monials from manufacturérs and other users of the woods 
are introduced in support of this statement. Special 
emphasis is laid upon the increasing quantity of black 
walnut that is going into furniture, as the American wood 
is now being used largely in place of Circassian walnut, 
the importation of which was stopped by the war. A 
partial list of the manufacturers using black walnut is 
given as well as the names of the firms that are members 
of the association. Emphasis is laid upon the fact that 
American black walnut is plentiful, Government reports 
showing that the annual cut is about 50,000,000 feet, 
yearly. : 

















Buy Timber 
Now! 


ALL conditions 


now conspire to make a 
perfect situation for invest- 
ments in timber lands. 


After 36 years of 


study of timber matters 
we offer it as our opinion 
that stumpage values will 
never be so low again. 





With the growing 
demand for agricultural 
land and the absence of any 
reforestation policy, every tree 
down means one tree less. 
Values must on the whole 
trend upward. 


Add to this a tendency 
to revert to the use of wood 
among car builders and others. 
Add to that the enormous de- 
mand for lumber plainly cer- 
tain to arrive after the war. 
Every advance in lumber 
prices means, an advance in 
stumpage values.. Buy tim- 
ber now! 


We can fit YOUR requirements. 
Write to TIMBER HEADQUARTERS. 





C SEATTLE 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 1009 White Bldg. 


HICAGO 


PORTLAND (ORE.) 
4310 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Centrai Bldg. 
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The Quality and Service of 


| Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















LONG FIR JOISTS“... 
ano BIG TIMBERS =" 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


aros: HH, B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








DON’T FORGET 
White ; Pine, Hemlock 


and. Basswood Lumber 
Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


indow Frames and Mouldings. 
Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., snzineea 











IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 











LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peovtation ocean freight contracts and effecting 


uickest dispatch from seal e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Soocial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. hs 
312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated } 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. fF 


N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. . « 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman } 
” 431 Se. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 


























QUERIES LUMBERMEN CONCERNING CAR SHORTAGE 


At the meeting of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association in Milwaukee, a report of 
which was printed in the Nov. 4 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, a letter was read from W. H. Parry, Fed- 
eral trade commissioner, propounding a number of ques- 
tions bearing upon the present car shortage and over- 
production of lumber, and a committee was appointed 
to formulate a reply to this letter. Commissioner Parry 
has sent this letter to various associations of lumber 
manufacturers and replies to it are now being formu- 
lated by special committees. The letter of Mr. Parry 
in full is as follows: 


The recent reports of lumber production that have come 
to the commission indicate a considerable accumulation of 
mill yard stock, because of the shortage of shipping facilities. 
The depression in the lumber industry has been frequently 
ascribed to a chronic tendency toward overproduction result- 
ing in almost constant pressure of overstocked mills to uL- 
load at whatever price the market will bear. I should like to 
have your opinion of the way in which and the extent to 
which the present car shortage has disturbed the adjustment 
of production to shipment of lumbef. I am concerned in the 
evidences of the accumulation of abnormal mill stocks. 
Should it and can it be discouraged? 

Perhaps the following questions which are merely sug- 
gestive of the matter I have in mind, will facilitate your 
reply: 

What immediate effect upon prices is traceable to the 
shortage of transportation facilities? What effect upon the 
production of lumber? 

How do the mill stocks compare with those of one year ago”? 
Mill prices? 

Are the retail yard stocks being so depleted that the 
retail demand, when the car shortage disappears, will be 
sufficient to absorb at ‘steady prices the abnormal accumula- 
tion of mill stocks? 

Will the late season and the uncertainty of trans- 
portation tend to delay prospective building? If so what 
effect will this postponement have upon the anticipated 
movement of mill stocks of lumber? 

To what extent will the delay caused by the general 
shortage of shipping facilities, in the receipt of other ma- 
terials used with lumber in general construction, affect the 
consumption of lumber? 

Does the car shortage have the more pronounced effect 
upon the market for hardwood or for softwood lumber? 

Has the lumber industry, as other industries have done, 
adapted production to the facilities for shipping? If not, 
is its failure to do so a result of lack of information 
as to the market conditions? Or of faulty organization with- 
in the industry? Or of conditions affecting only certain 
individual mills? 

If it is true that production is not complete until the 
commodity has reached the consumer there is in general 
the same reason for adjusting the output of lumber to the 
facilities for transporting it to the markets as there is for 
adjusting the supply of logs to the mills to the sawing’ ca- 
pacity of the mill itself. Is the lumberman accustomed 
to think of production in this light? 

I shall much appreciate any suggestion you may give 
to the commission of a definite remedy for the ill-adjusted 
production at present characteristic of the lumber industry. 





COMMITTEE REPORTS ON FEDERAL REVENUE BILL 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
has issued a news letter, under date of Nov. 10, the 
report of the committee appointed to consider the 
timber provision in the Federal revenue bill. This 
committee consisted of Capt. E. A. Selfridge, jr., San 
Francisco; Walter B. Cooke, Buffalo, N. Y.; C, I. 
Millard, Norfolk, Va., and F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Frank G. Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., represented 
the Southern Pine Association and is highly commended 
by the committee for his part in the work that was 
done. 

The House Bill, in placing a tax upon dividends of 
corporations, defines dividends to mean ‘‘any dis- 
tribution made or ordered to be made by a corpora- 
tion out of its earnings or profits and payable to its 
shareholders, whether in cash or in stock of the cor- 
poration.’’? It was feared that under this somewhat 
ambiguous language distribution of assets by means 
of dividends would be subject: to income tax. It 
seemed quite certain, also, that such distribution of 
earnings or profits would be held to be taxable even 
altho these profits had accrued before March 1, 1913, 
thus making the income tax retroactive. 

The Senate Bill used similar language but added the 
words ‘‘acerued since March 1, 1913.’’ 

The next question at issue as affecting the lumber 
industry was as to the allowance, under the provi- 
sions of the bill, for value of stumpage to be de- 
ducted in determining operating profits. Paragraph 
‘CG’? of the bill as originally passed by the House of 
Representatives provided that as to the gains derived 
or loss sustained from the sale of real estate or other 
property acquired before March 1, 1913, not bought and 
sold in the course of trade by the taxpayer, ‘‘only such 
proportion shall be included as the time between 
March 1, 1913 and the date of sale bears to the en- 
tire time between the date of acquisition and_ the 
date of sale.’’ 

The committee recommended the Kitchin amendment, 
which was recommended by the Democratic caucus and 
offered on the floor of the Senate by Senator Williams, 
reading as follows: 


For the purpose of ascertaining the gain derived from the 
sale or other disposition of property, real, personal or mixed. 
acquired before March 1, 1913, the fair market price or value 
of such property as of March 1, 1915, shall be the basis for 
determining the amount of gain derived. 

The Senate, however, adopted a substitute offered 
by Senator Clark of Arkansas, which provided that 
for the purpose of determining the profit derived from 
the sale of property within the current year, the 
profits derived by such sale of any real estate pur- 


z 


chased within two years previous to the close of the 
year shall be the basis for determining the 


, amount 
of such gain. 

This obviously did not cover the case of timber 
which was held without title within the land upon 
which it stood. The conference committee finally 
agreed to the Kitchin amendment which was finally 
passed by both Houses in substantially the language 


already quoted. 

The original bill of the House of Representatives 
and also the Senate bill contained special provisions 
relating only to timber. In the conference committee 
however, it was concluded that the above clause (C) 
applying to property in general afforded a proper prin. 
ciple for application to timber holdings, and the spe- 
cial provisions were stricken out. 

This committee was also instrumental in having the 
special tax of 50 cents for each $1000 of capital sur. 
plus and undivided profits used in any business 
changed to apply to each $1000 of the fair market 
value of the shares of capital stock in the corpora- 
tion. 

The report indicates that the committee did a great 
deal of work in Washington during the period from 
July 19 until Sept. 8 in interviewing senators and 
representatives and pointing out the practical details 
of the application of the income tax to timber holdings 
and lumber manufacturing operations. 





GRANTS PETITION TO REVIEW LAND GRANT CASE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 9—The United States Su- 
preme Court has granted a petition filed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to review the ceiebrated Oregon-Cali- 
fornia land grant case, which has been in litigation for 
years. The Supreme Court in its original decree ordered 
the disposal of the land under the terms of the grant, 
Congress to pass certain supplemental legislation govern- 
ing the sale. Congress passed this legislation, but mean- 
while the lower court handed down decrees ordering the 
disposal of the lands. The Department of Justice was 
not satisfied with the lower court decrees, contending 
they were not in conformity with the mandate of the 
Supreme Court. Millions of dollars are involved. 





DISCUSSES TARIFF AND LUMBER BUSINESS 


LA GRANDE, OrE., Nov. 4.—Congressman Sinnott of 
Oregon, who conducted a Republican rally here Friday 
night, spent much time in discussing the tariff and the 
lumber business. He used the George Palmer Lumber Co., 
of this city, an an illustration, setting forth that the lum- 
ber shipped in from Canada free of toll this year would 
require constant operations by the Palmer mill for 
thirty-six years to duplicate. ‘‘Give us more. sawmills 
in eastern Oregon and give us tariff protection and our 
payrolls will be bigger and our homes happier’? the con- 
gressman concluded. 


HYMENEAL 


CUST-PURYEAR—The wedding of Miss Lucie Aldine 
Puryear, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis T. Puryear, of 
Danville, Va., and Robert M. Cust, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
H. H. Cust, of Arbo, Miss., was celebrated at the bride’s 
home Nov. 1. The ceremony was performed by the 
Rev. W. R. Laird, of the First Presbyterian Church, with 
only immediate members and relatives of the families 
present. The bride is a charming and accomplished young 
lady and for years has taken a prominent part in the 
social life thruout Virginia. The groom, who is sales 
manager of the Lumber-Mineral Co., Arbo, Miss., comes 
from an old and prominent family of Mississippi. He 





eran 








-graduated from the University of Virginia and the Vir- 


ginia Military Institute. Mr. and Mrs. Cust are now on 
a tour of the southern States and will make their home 
in Mississippi. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 














The Rocky Creek Lumber Co., of Pansey, Ala., has 
sold its timber holdings to the Jarrett Lumber Corpora- 
tion, of Marianna, Fla. This makes the Jarrett concern 
one of the largest individual owners of cypress and hard- 
wood timber in western Florida. 





The Foster Creek Lumber Co., with mills located near 
Gloster, Miss., and with extensive holdings in Amite 
and Wilkinson Counties, has bought several thousand 
acres of timber and farming land near Rosetta, .Miss., 
on the Illinois Central and Mississippi Central railroads. 
The timber consists mostly of hardwoods. 





The Cleerman Land & Lumber Co., of Green Bay, 
Wis., has acquired a tract of virgin timberland in Delta 
County, Michigan, from:‘the Chicago & North Western 
Railroad Co. The property consists of 2,100 acres, con- 
taining 18,000,000 feet of maple, elm, basswood, pine, 
hemlock, birch and other northern woods. Logging opera- 
tions will be started as soon as camps are erected. 


Nickey Bros. (Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., have bought 
about 8,000,000 feet of oak, gum and cypress on a tract 
of land near Penton, Miss., owned by J. A. Kirby, Ger- 
mantown, Tenn. The consideration was $35,000 to $49,- 
0 The timber will be brought to their mill at Memphis 
for conversion into lumber. 





G. E. Davidson, of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., last Saturday closed a deal for 17,000 acres of 
longleaf yellow pine timber held by the Union Land & 
Timber Co., in Holmes and Walton counties, Florida. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


Bay Crvy, Micu., Oct. 23.—Speaking of the high cost 
of lumbering, C. A. Bigelow gave us some illuminating 
fioures regarding the upkeep of a lumberjack. It has 
ali been reduced to statisties, which we do not at the 
moment recall, but the increase is something like 50 or 
100 percent, without any corresponding increase in the 
size of the rollway. That does not mean that the lumber- 
jack’s appetite has become any greater. It couldn’t. 
But everything has gone up, from hay for the horses to 
preakfast food for the men. 

Nobody will claim that lumber has gone up in any 
corresponding proportion. ‘Lumber is the most conserva- 
tive commodity in the world. It shows a disposition to 
stick to the ground when everything else goes aero- 
planing. Salaries and slivers are two things that refuse 
to get excited when beef gets bullish and conversation 
likewise. You can build a wooden house about as cheaply 
as you ever could, until you come to the wallpaper or 
the plumbing or the salad or the soup. Then you realize 
that there is a war in Europe, and that war is all that 
Mr. Sherman is said to have said.it is. 

All we can hope is that, when the blowoff comes, as 
come it will, lumber will show the same disposition to 
sit tight and hold on. There is going to be a terrific 
readjustment of values in this country one of these days, 
and tubers will become spuds once more, and a position 
a job. If lumber will only stand pat, then maybe the 
lumbermen will catch up with the lumberjack’s appetite, 
and the high cost of lumbering and the low price of 
lumber will get within hailing distance of each other 
again. 





Fuint, Micu., Oct. 24.—Just as was to be expected, 
Dick Kleinpell got out of his Buick and showed us a 





little of the town, including, of course, the celebrated: 


yard of the celebrated Flint Lumber Co., which is Dick’s 
other name. It takes seven sheds to hold the Kleinpell 
stock, and already Dick has his eyes on another spot on 
the bank of the Flint River where No. 8 will bloom 
before long. : 

Michigan is about the best off of any State in the 
Union right now. It is automobile money mostly, so we 
don’t take any credit to ourselves. The farthest we 
ever got toward that automobile was the wind for the 
tires. But other people have been buying the darned 
things, and in Michigan, instead of having declarations 
of war, they have declarations of dividends. Quite inci- 
dentally, of course, Michigan is making a few munitions 
and war supplies and cutting in on some of the artificial 
prosperity. 

The great problem in Michigan right now is the hous- 
ing problem. Muskegon, Flint, Lansing, Detroit and 
other towns are growing in population so fast that the 
houses can’t keep up. There are other towns that are 
bulging at their city limits. It is a cheerful sight to ride 
around the outskirts of these towns and see the brand 
new bungalows, to smell the cedar roofs and listen to the 
tattoo of the hammer. driving nails instead of knocking 
neighbors. 

In Flint they have organized the Civie Building Asso- 
ciation, to which, of course, all of the local lumbermen 
and other progressive citizens of the town subscribed. 
The first thing it did was to purchase 400 acres of land 
at a cost of $134,000, showing its faith in Flint’s future, 
and on this it will erect 200 houses at a cost of $360,000 
as a starter, and a few hundred more as they are re- 
quired. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 25.—For a Michigan native 
to write about Michigan right now may be dangerous. 
He is like the man who named his horse Enthusiasm, 
because it was always running away with him. But 
railroading over most of the lower peninsula this week 
we found evidence on every hand of a new development. 
There are more people on the farms, and there is more 
dog on the farmers. Automobiles are as common as ague 
used to he in the old sawmill days. Telephones and 
Vietrolas fill the night with music. The farmer’s daugh- 
ter knows all the new dances—everything from fhe one- 
step to St. Vitus. 

It took Michigan a long time to get under way in a 
farming sense. The eutover lands are not all good, but 
neither are they all bad, as they were once thought to be; 
and the ‘“pine barrens’’ are being made to blossom like 
the rose. The good lands are being selected, or good 
methods applied to lands that were not bad at all but 
merely required treatment suited to them. The agri- 
cultural college at Lansing is turning out farmers who 
~ aia and farmers themselves are learning how to 
a0 1%, 

New barns and bungalows are blooming here and there, 
and a new roof gladdens the landscape now and then. 
The Inmher producer has become the lumber consumer. 
And Michigan’s prosperity will stand the scratching of 
a knife hotter than any other we have seen. 








Lansinq, Micn,, Oct. 26.—Lansing is anather of the 


towns thot traveling salesmen tell you you ought to go 
to see. Tt doesn’t look much like the Lansing of our 
ld legislative days, They are building skyscrapers 
almost os high as the eapitol, altho of course not nearly 
‘8 expensive. Turn the Lansing Saturday night crowd 
loose on State Street and Chicago would think there was 
4 convention in town. 

Washington and Michigan and other streets are thickly 
Populated with stores, and we suspect that the merchants 
are not much bothered by mailorderism. People have 
*nough money to be able to buy quality, and are thinking 
about quality first. And Quality First is just as good 


a motto as Safety First. In fact, that is what it really 
means, 





Fort WAYNE, InD., Oct. 27.—Members of the Fort 
Wayne Commercial Club and other bodies are working 
now for a public auditorium in Fort Wayne. Van B. 
Perrine, the well known hardwood lumberman and poet, 
who is president of the club, was out of town, but we 
heard about the auditorium. What Fort Wayne wants 
is a place that will seat anything from a horse show to 
a national convention of persons who hate hotel clerks— 
and that would be some hall. 

There already are a goodly number of these audito- 
riums in the United States and they are a great thing 
for a town, when they are built right. Some of them are. 
That at Denver, for example. We have personally in- 
spected a few in the last few years. 

The general purpose auditorium is hard to build, but 
it can be built. Denver proved that. It must have good 
acoustics. It must be suited to a horse show, a national 
convention, a dance, a play, an exposition or a revival. 
And it can be done. 

But there must be some way of shutting off some of 
the vast recesses and reaches when the convention hall 
becomes the dance hall; there must be some way of 
providing a sloping floor when the dance hall becomes the 
theater; there must be plenty of boxes when the theater 
becomes the horse show. And this can all be done. 

Otherwise the auditorium is likely to prove an expen- 
sive disappointment. A stage without a gridiron and a 
floor without a slope produce many an aching neck and 
unsatisfied eye; a dance hall without some intimacy may 
be as comfortable as Greenland’s icy mountains. An 
auditorium must be like that kitchen utensil that will 
pare potatoes, open a bottle, carve a roast or mind the 
baby. It must be a panacea to cure all the ills of a 
town that wants to throw open its doors to the world 
for all occasions and be able to say to thousands of 
spectators: ‘‘Come right in, sit right down, make your- 
selves at home! ’’ 





RECOMPENSE 


‘¢The laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ 

‘¢But nothing more,’’ the later version runs. 
Pour all your soul upon the flaming fire 

And take your pay in gold, ye chosen ones. 


Sing, singer, strike your heartstrings as a lute 
And let them vibrate with your sweetest verse. 
The host tonight shall earn a high repute 
And you, the melodist, shall earn a purse. 


I have seen one who stood in pulpit high 
And on the altar his own spirit laid, 

Who prayed for souls that had no soul to die 
And for his service thought him amply paid. 


Oh, I have heard a song that burst to bloom 
From artist lips that sang to such as these, 
Who clapped their idle hands across the room 
And thought how much a coin the girl would please. 


And I have read a line that like a star 
In time’s eternal sky had taken place; 

None knew the name of him who wrote it there, 
The world but knew the man who. gave it space. 


Some garret Poe has fed his thirst with tears, 
And lashed his soul that it might deeper feel. 

Why should he ask from these or future years 
More recompense than this his morning meal? 





BEAUTY 
It isn’t the form of your features 
Entirely that makes you a beaut; 
It isn’t a face like a preacher’s, 
A somberness, sadness of snout, 
That makes a man seem to his fellows 
The kind of a fellow worth while— 
The thing that a countenance mellows 
Is a smile, 


We can’t have the face and the figure 
Of Venus, Apollo and such; 

But even the handsomest jigger 
He isn’t the handsomer much 

Than the guy with a grin that is pleasant, 
A face with a freedom from guile, 

Who looks on the past and the present 
With a smile. 


We can’t be a Venus, Apollo, 
But I’ll tell you what we can do; 
We can beat both these parties all hollow, 
Tho I am as homely as you. 
We cannot be really as comely— 
At that they may beat us a mile— 
But no mortal ever looks homely 
With a smile. : 
I’d rather see you with a grin on 
Than Venus herself with a frown; 
‘Good morning!’’ I’d rather begin on 
Than her with her mouth-corners down. 
Apollo with beauty may dazzle, 
But, when he is troubled with bile, 
Then I have him beat to a frazzle, 
If I smile! 











And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


s Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
Washington Western Hemlock. 
White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 
Redwood, California White Pine 


California and Sugar Pine. 
. i White Pi d 
1’ Northern “witch * 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large MinnesotaTransfer Warehouse Stock, 


Good Grades. 


OUR 5) Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. 


Satished Customers. 





Central Warehouse Lumber Co. 














White Pine 





We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 








Buying Short 
r—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecan give you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


TheStearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
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Many Orders Now Specify 
Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods — 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 


“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 








MCN 





‘Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


<a, Makers of RE 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 





Ask for our prices on 




















= * ramen coisa 


2 cars 4-4’? No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13”-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 








Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and 
Hemlock Lumber 
SHINGLES — LATH |! 











WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. 5-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Maple 15 M ft. 12-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 
50 M ft. 4-4 No. 1 Common Birch 22 M ft. 4-4 No. 3 Common Ash 
15 M ft. 10-4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 100 M ft. 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 








Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 








DOUGLAS FIR EXPLOITATION COMPANY OPENS OFFICE 


San Francisco, Nov. 4.—An auspicious start has been 
made by the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 
with general offices occupying the entire sixth floor of 
the Newhall Building, this city, and branch offices in 
Seattle and Portland. Promptly on Nov. 1, the San 
Francisco office was opened for business by A. A. Baxter, 
the general manager, and his staff. Mr. Baxter is a 
man peculiarly fitted to assume the management of this 
organization. He has had many years of experience in 
positions where a wide range of knowledge of lumber 
trade conditions was required. His ability in selling 
lumber on a large scale is well known and his fairness, 
whether as an associate or a competitor, is unquestioned 
by anyone in the lumber trade. 

Mr. Baxter managed the San Francisco office of the 
old Bellingham Bay Lumber Co. for a number of years. 
After this company sold its plant and yards. he became 
connected with the Charles Nelson Co., of which he has 
been manager for several years. He was remarkably 
successful in that position, which he recently resigned to 
join the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 

As an expression of good will the employees of the 
Charles Nelson Co. sent Mr. Baxter an elegant floral 
piece, which occupies a conspicuous place in the reception 
room of the new general offices. 

The business now booked by the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co. amounts to a total of 12,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The greater part of this was old business, 
booked by the export houses previously to the opening 
of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co.’s offices, 
and taken off their hands at the prices at which they 
originally had sold the lumber. On Nov. 2 a cargo of 
1,400,000 feet of lumber was sold thru the new offices 
at $10 base, for loading at Bellingham, Wash., in De- 
cember next. The steamer Kentra is under charter for 
this business. 


In an interview with an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative, General Manager Baxter said: 


At first the export houses were a little afraid thi: we aimej 
to go direct to the foreign markets and compete with them 
But now that they understand that our policy is to work 
with them rather than against them, their attitud: 


is entirely different. In this respect our policy is i aera 
direct in foreign markets where our lumber already ig well 
established. We aim’to force in lumber in otic, markets 


where our lumber is not yet favorably known, eve» if it ha: 
to be done at a loss at first. And in such markets ag these 
it may be necessary for us to sell direct for'a while, But 
when Douglas fir once is established we will be quite wilin 
to let the regular export merchants have the business, 8 

We also aim to do some missionary business py havin 
agents who will encourage the more extensive use of po 
lumber in markets where it is already established, However 
this does not mean that we aim to sell lumber direct in thosa 
markets, Heretofore when a large inquiry came on the mar. 
ket—say 10,000,000 feet or more—the export houses haq to 
telegraph all over the Coast and sometimes wait for Several] 
days to get prices on which to base their bids. Now they cay 
get covered on an inquiry of any size over the telephone ang 
within half an hour they can have confirmation in writin: 
in their hands. Further than that, we can handle the most 
difficult specifications at short notice. This is due to our be. 
ing able to draw upon the combined capacity of about forty 
mills capable of turning out a total of nearly 9,000,000 feet 
of lumber in a day of ten hours. These facts have made a 
great impression upon the export houses, as they know that 
we can take care of them not only on ordinary lumber speci- 
— but also on the difficult specifications and the largest 
orders. 

Our system is working well and we are much pleased with 
the results obtained so far. A few mills on the Columbia River 
are still outside of our company, but we hope and fully exper 
that at least some of them will see that it is to their advan. 
tage to come in with us and do their share to build up the 
line of business that their ye gio is invested in. We do not 
expect a very large volume of export business until after the 
end of the war. This is because freights are extremely high 
and the foreign buyers are now purchasing only for their im. 
mediate needs, expecting lower freight rates later on. 

Our relations with the large San Francisco commission 
houses are now very harmonious. The Douglas Fir Exploits. 
tion & Export Co. leased offices covering an entire floor $0 
that they can expand without moving when the time comes 
for big business with the European countries. A register will 
be put in so that visiting lumbermen can inscribe their names 
The offices will be a rendezvous for the lumbermen of the en. 
tire Pacific coast. Even those that are not now in the organi- 
zation will be welcome visitors. We want them to come in 
and say ‘Hello.’ 





An Ark of Safety 


[By Captain 


‘‘An Ark of Safety in a Sea of Flame’’ might be 
used fittingly to describe the mill buildings of the 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co., at Iroquois Falls, Ont., 
where upward of 2,000 persons found sure refuge from 
the forest fire that in the last days of the torrid dry 
spell of late summer swept 650 square miles of stand- 
ing timber in the Nipissing district of upper Canada, 
destroyed half a dozen villages and many hamlets, 
and cost 400 to 500 human lives, besides the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of domestic animals. 

There have been few recent stories of such dramatic 
human interest as this story of the great fire—found 
buried in the ‘‘dry-as-dust’’ details of an insurance 
inspector’s report. Technically, it is a story of sound 
construction and standard physical equipment, coupled 
with adequate fire protection, including sprinklers, 
hydrants and hose; actually, it is a human interest 
story of skillful fire fighting by a courageous and well 
disciplined North woods mill force, ably led. The suc- 
cess of their efforts is found in the saving of upward 
of 2,000 lives at this one point, which is of greater im- 
portance than the estimated loss of twenty score or 
more; the story of that success is told in the last 
stand of the mill fire fighters, their final retreat behind 
the walls of the pulp and paper mills, the knocking off 
of sprinkler heads to provide water curtains at ex- 
posed points, the taking advantage of every shift of 
wind and other favoring factor, and in the long days 
and nights of ceaseless and vigilant effort, crowned 





. with ultimate and complete success only when the win- 


dows of heaven were opened and a downpour of rain 
reinforced their labors. : 

Conditions had been ripe for a conflagration for 
some time, according to the inspectors for the under- 
writers that insured the mill. When these conditions 
became serious, according to their report, the popula- 
tion of Iroquois Falls and many settlers from the sur- 
rounding country took refuge in the mill buildings. 
Many drove their horses into the wet machine rooms, 
and cows found shelter in the lee of the mill walls. 
‘‘Undoubtedly the whole population of Iroquois Falls 
owe their lives to the protection afforded by the mill,’’ 
say the inspectors. 

Walls of the mill are parapeted above the roofs; 
ventilators and most of the bridges are of cement 
construction; sash are of steel; exposed woodwork is 
protected by automatic sprinklers, which also are in- 
stalled thruout all the buildings. 

The mill is equipped with extensive waterworks to 
supply the sprinkler system and the fire hydrants. It 
was the heroic action of a devoted body of men effec- 
tively utilizing this water supply that really saved 
the mills and their precious content of 2,000 lives. 

Near the mills were piles of pulp and a monster 
heap—24,000 cords—of prepared pulp wood, and on 
the opposite side of the property was the mill’s tene- 
ment district. All this lay just outside the village 
of Iroquois Falls. Between the heap of logs and the 
forest was half a mile of cleared. stump land. 

For several weeks preceding the fire the weather 
had been exceptionally hot and dry. The day of the 
fire the thermometer reached 98 degrees at noon. Nu- 
merous small fires had been smoldering and burning 
in the neighboring wood for some time before the big 
blaze developed. 

During the morning of the fateful day there was 





In a Sea of Flame 


Paul Mason. ] 


little wind until 11 o’clock, when a breeze began to 
blow from the southwest, constantly increasing in 
velocity until it became a veritable hurricane. 

A little after noon a force of the mill men with 
hose was ordered into the tenement district and soon 
after another force with more hose and wet burlaps 
went to work to protect the pulp and log piles. The 
fire from the wood first attacked the tenements, and 
sparks rained in the mill yard. The machinery was 
shut down and the entire operating force manned the 
fire apparatus and made ready to defend the mill. 

At 3 o’clock a hot blast of smoke and gas anda 
shower of burning embers swept over the pulp and 
log piles and they blazed up immediately. Six streams 
of water were shot into the log piles but so terrific was 
the heat that the water had no effect, and the me 
handling the hose lines had to drop them and run to 
save themselves. The log pile burned like a heap of 
glowing coal for two days. 

Men fighting the flames in the village were forced 
to fall back and leave the hose. When hope was 
abandoned the villagers with their animals retreated 
to the mill. 

All preparations that could be thought of were 
made for the final stand at the mill. Hose was coupled 
to the hydrants on the roofs; windows and fire doors 
were closed and guarded; automatic sprinklers wert 
opened to ‘spray water curtains over exposed wo0d 
construction. 

At 7 o’clock the worst happened. The wind shifted 
and blew toward the mill the terrific heat of the bum 
ning log pile! At 2 o’clock the next morning a heavy 
rain began to fall and then the danger was over. 

As indicating the intensity of the fire is the fatt, 
the inspecters say, that the fire easily crossed the 
Abitibi River and continued its progress on the othet 
side. And further they say: ‘‘In its destructive ef 
fect on property in its path this extensive woods fir 
may be compared with a city conflagration. The fit 
was very well fought by the mill people and the fire 
protection provided worked perfectly, but as far # 
the defense of outlying property was concerned, tit 
fire fighters were simply overwhelmed.’’ ' 

However, the doughty fighters saved an even doz 
of outlying wooden buildings on the mill property 
in the village saved two hotels, the store and th 
railroad station. When the men in the village we" 
driven back from their first position they had to wag 
a winning fight to keep open their line of final retreat 
to the mill. st 

This modern industrial plant, constructed to ress 
fire and equipped to fight fire with automat 
sprinklers, hydrants and hose, and, above all, with ® 
heroic, and skillful body of men—its own fire fight 
ers—trained and disciplined for the effective use ° 
the means provided, thus proved a haven of safety 
an Ark of sure Refuge—for a whole community. * 
story is too dramatic and the lesson is too valuable t 
remain buried in an insurance report. It is a st 
for all the world, a lesson that every city—and es” 
cially those cities that follow the mistaken policy “ 
putting restrictions around the use of public wate 





supplies for fire protection—and every industry leet 
amid hazardous surroundings, should take <ceply 
heart, and apply carefully and completely for its 
safeguarding. 
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Whi Order Competition in Millwork 





[This is the fifth of a series of articles on buying mill- 
work, the fourth of which appeared in the issue of June 
3; the sixth will appear in an early issue. | 


Mail order competition is such a time-worn subject 
that it is possible that many lumbermen readers will get 
no further than this heading, and yet I am going to tell 
you one or two little things that I have never seen in 
print, and which if allowed to soak in might possibly 
affect your attitude toward what many dealers consider 
the greatest evil of the day. 

I do not think mueh of that story of the merchant 
who sold the saw on the same terms as the mail order 
house—cash, money order, postage, express etc. and saw 
back on the shelf for two weeks. That isn’t competition. 
It is war, and war never did any one any good. A real 
competitor will ‘‘Strive to surpass by honest means,’’ 
realizes that ‘‘Competition animates to exertion,’’ and 
‘(Seeks to merit success.’? Honest competition is admir- 
able, but stuff like the trick referred to in the story is 
rough and questionable and like every other form of 
warfare generates hatred on all sides. So what’s the 
use? We can not fight mail order houses successfully. 
We can not hope to put them out of business, and it is 
too expensive anyway. Do you think the victim of that 
saw trick enjoyed it? Do you think he saw the joke and 
laughed and paid the merchant’s regular price? Not 
much. Back he went to the mail order house for life, 
and not only that country merchant but a number of 
others lost a customer. The mail order houses enjoy that 
kind of rough stuff and I do not doubt but that a good 
deal of their advertising is created with that end in view. 

So far as the mail order house and millwork are con- 
cerned, I can not see that very many of us have any- 
thing to kick about anyway. If John Smith over at 
Podunk’s Corners in Squash County writes a letter and 
asks me to send him four doors and three cellar sash 
and encloses the money, John gets the doors and the 
cellar sash, and I am just as much a mail order house 
as any, even tho I do not put out a catalog two inches 
thick. Is it reasonable that I should respect a line half- 
way between my town and that of my nearest competitor 
when I carry a $30,000 stock of lumber and millwork and 
he carries less than $10,000? I believe that most of us 
feel just that way about it, too, for it certainly is the 
hardest kind of work to send a man’s perfectly good 
check back to him with the information that the Jones 
Lumber .Company is nearer 
to him than we are and that 
he had better buy from it. 
It isn’t human nature to do 
that and I insist that lum- 
ber dealers are human. At 
the same time, I do not be- 
lieve it is necessary to be 
hypocritical about it. I know 
a member of a State lumber 
dealers’ association who 
ships millwork .into towns 
and cities as far as 100 miles 

wt. away and once every year 
“Bend a serie good check goes down to convention and 
— joins in discussions about 
the best ways to put down mail order competition, and 
votes for resolutions to that effect, and refuses to buy a 
dollar’s worth from large wholesalers who are accused 
of supplying mail order houses. I claim that a man who 
will do such a thing ought to be kept out of the lumber- 
man’s heaven; for a real, true, honest to goodness lum- 
berman has lived too near to nature and nature’s products 
to be able to pull off any such stunt as that. 


Personally, I am friendly to mail order houses. They 
have helped me in my business. I honestly believe that 
they have done the retail lumber business more good in 
the last twelve years than all the retail lumber dealers’ 
associations in the U. 8. A. Perhaps that sounds rough, 
but listen—I helped to fight with associations for years. 
Ihave been into the fight deeper than most of my readers, 
and I know the conditions thru the Mississippi Valley. 
T have knocked the mail order business and been’ knocked 
silly in return. I have traveled for mills that sold mail 
order louses and had my trade ruined in consequence. 
I have read dozens of letters from retail dealers to 
Wholesilers asking for protection and fearing the failure 
of the whole industry. And was not that the common 
thing ten or twelve years ago? Did not hundreds sell 
their yards because of the mail order competition and be- 
Cause they were actually failing or were approaching 
financia! failure? And how about it now? -I think it 
Would ec safe to say that in a general way the business 
18 100 jereent more prosperous than then. Stocks are 
100 percent larger and more complete and the general 
tone 0: business is healthier and more satisfactory than 
it was then, And why? 

The mail order business, as applied to the lumber in- 
dustry, as made things so hot for a lot of incompetent 
chair \irmers that were merely getting a fair living out 
of the business without any kind of work that they were 











forced <o vacate to be replaced by real business men 
Who are aggressive, wide awake, up to date and thoroly 

Competent. There are still a number of that old school 
amg around tobacco-smeared stoves in various local- 
Mes, but 


they are gradually giving way to younger and 
more }ogressive men. Did you ever see any considerable 
amount of lumber or millwork orders being placed with 
mail o-Jer houses where there was a real live wire lum- 

t dealer? They get some business, no doubt, in almost 
‘very dealer’s territory, but the amount of it is up to the 


[Contributed ] 





dealer and, as one of them put it to me once: ‘‘They 
deserve a little to pay them to keep on advertising.’’ 

Did you ever think of the amount of free advertising 
you are getting all the time from mail order houses and 
dealers in.ready-cut houses? It’s a class of advertising 
that retail yards can not pos- 
sibly afford and that is just 
as sure in its éffect of creat- 
ing a demand as any adver- 
tising that was ever put 
out. The customer gets 
those beautiful catalogs with 
cuts and colored perspectives 
of beautiful homes, and 
showing the estimated cost 
of the material. He reads 
the descriptions, which are 
doubtless as attractive as can 
be made. He learns that it is 
possible for him, if he is a 
farmer, ‘to have a farm home 
with all the conveniences of a city home—electric lights, 
modern heating and plumbing with septic tank and many 
of those thing that he has doubtless been longing for for 
years. He sees also that the cost is not nearly so con- 
siderable as he had expected and he begins to build air 
castles. Air castles develop into plans and sooner or later 
he becomes a prospective customer for building material. 
Then your live wire dealer will reap the benefit of mail 
order advertising. How? Why, just by being a live 
wire. Your live wire dealer will not ask how. He 
knows. Nine buyers out of ten want to see the material 
before ordering. Nine buyers out of ten would rather 
buy at home anyway. Nine out of ten want a little 
time. Most of them need advice about materials and 
construction and know that they need it. If I thought I 
could not compete successfully with a merchant two or 
three hundred miles away who has no personal acquain- 
tance, I would certainly feel that there was something 
wrong with either my yard or myself. 

You can not succeed against the mail order house by 
knocking. The common fling of poor quality won’t do 
much longer, because building materials are becoming 
standardized to such an extent that there is not enough 
real difference to trouble about that. Offset any dif- 
ference in price with service. Service is the real thing, 
and no class of buyers, whether middle man or con- 
sumer, can afford to overlook it. 


=~" 


“The beautiful catalogs” 





UNIONS ACTIVE IN POLITICAL QUESTIONS 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—Failure of an alliance of the 
carpenters and other building laborers’ unions with the 
millmen’s labor organizations to force the finish mill 
and working factory proprietors into acceptance of the 
union label and other labor union measures, has resulted 
in a campaign by the State branch of the American 
Federation of Labor to regulate the issue of injunctions 
in edses growing out of. industrial disputes concerning 
terms or conditions of employment. The unions also 
are campaigning to secure the election of judges for 
terms not to exceed five years, in place of the present 
Massachusetts custom of appointment of judges by the 
Governor, with the approval of the executive council. A 
constitutional convention is sought with these matters 
in view, and the question of holding the convention will 
appear on the ballots in this State at the election to- 
morrow. 

The fight of the unions against the finish mills, which 
has been hurting the lumber business locally all sum- 
mer, was virtually won by: the employers when they 
proved in court that the union officials were conspiring 
to put them out of business, thus securing injunctions 
restraining the unions from further illegal interference. 
There is still some trouble, but the union leaders are be- 


‘ginning to recognize the fact that they are licked. By 


allying the unions concerned in manufacturing building 
materials with those engaged in the building trades it was 
expected to coerce the employers and building contractors 
into abject surrender. Contractors were forbidden to buy 
other than union label finish, and finish manufacturers 
were forbidden to sell to building contractors who were 
not approved as ‘‘fair’’ by the union business agents. 
Strikes were threatened against employers who had back- 
bone enough to resist. It is an interesting fact that 
some of the employers who fought and took their cases 
into court successfully are paying and have been paying 
right along better than the union scale of wages. The 
general opinion is that the unions will make another and 
even better organized fight next spring. 





MASSACHUSETTS FORESTS ARE EFFICIENTLY 
GUARDED 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 6.—Only thirty fires broke out 
in the forests of Massachusetts on the opening day of 
the hunting season, Oct. 12, according to State 
Fire Warden Hutchins of the forestry department 
This compares with 166 fires on the first day of the hunt- 
ing season two years ago, and 384 forest fires during that 
week. The weather has been very dry and there have 
been high winds, but the efficiency of the forest patrol 
system, with thirty lofty observation towers so located 
as to guard the woodlands of the entire State, is saving 
many dollars for timberland owners. Forest fire protec- 
tion laws now are being rigidly enforéed here. 





Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





UMBER AND Mie Wor 
Etmira, N.Y.” 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Coe, 
Chicago, 


Gentlemens~ 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work. 


This gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 





«ia 


Respectfully, 
Barris, McHenry & Baker Co» 


Dict. 
we 


qo 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


_, Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 























Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 
We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
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‘ and 
\2 “Velvet Edge” 
y Flooring 
SAWED SAWED © Stri 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING | trips. 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in al] thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Jnquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millworkand grad- 
ing. Like hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 














always possesses the same uni- 
form quality. Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
sh, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 











The 
Big Buyers 


- Width Length 
Quality Grade 


Here’s a Combination You Can’t Beat 


Width, Length, Quality and Grade. Each of these 
are vital to right buying. Next there are the four prin- 
cipal hardwoods we manufacture—Oak, Ash, Cypress 
and Gum. And last, but not least, prompt shipments 
of mixed cars, insured because of the well assorted 
stocks we carry on hand, guaranteeing satisfaction to 
every customer. 


GET OUR PRICES TODAY. 


LittleRock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy-Megr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


EG 


For 


























A Vivid Story 
ane, 







of the life every lumberman 
knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory % Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 





mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


2 g pee yon og printed in 
Fo CHALM good readable 
cpstaiens coven ete 31.25 
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Lost, A Shipping Clerk’s Religion 





George is a thoroly good man and at the same time a 
getter of results. His nervous energy keeps him contin- 
ually in motion and, seconded by the understanding of 
men, keeps a gang of negro laborers in motion as well, 
which is going some. He is a religious man, given not at 
all to cussing and kindred frailities; a man of few 
words and those to the point. All this may seem to be 
witless eulogy, but when one considers that this George 
holds fast to his virtues and to a job as shipping clerk 
for a big sawmill all at the same time the kind words are 
excusable. 

There has been talk during the last few months regard- 
ing a car shortage in connection with the lumber busi- 
ness, a shortage first in prospect, then imminent, and 
now and apparently for all time to come abiding with 
us in paralyzing constancy. If all the able-bodied men 
who have made remarks regarding this lack of rolling 
stock should be supplied with the accoutrements of war 
they undoubtedly would make the German army look like 
a Decoration Day parade in a one-yard town. 

Friend George was among the few who said: nothing 
during the period of suspense, when everyone was wait- 
ing and wondering just how bad this shortage proposition 
was going to be. He maintained absolute silence at the 
time when stock cars were coming along in lieu of boxes. 
Of course they were a nuisance, what with cleaning and 
preparing them for the transportation of lumber instead 
of beeves; but this thing had happened before. Then 
even the supply of stock racks dwindled and in their 
stead came coal cars under load and flats, with now and 
then a box or stock car just by way of contrast. Busi- 
ness began to pick up around the plant; the shipping 
clerk spent a good share of his time chasing from coal 
bins to warehouse in quest of empties, and actually 
voiced an opinion regarding the slowness of those whose 
duties were to unload the coal and feed. 

The matter of stakes was another straw upon his back. 
Flats are an abomination at best, and the expense of 
loading them with small stuff, dimension and boards was 
nothing less than sin in the opinions of George and 


[By J. B. Woods, of Malvern, Ark.] 





those higher up. But what could be done? Before long 
they were fortunate to obtain flats. Most of those came 
in under logs so the shipping clerk added another port 
of call to his route, including the log dump at the pond 
when making the rounds in search of empties. And folks 
persisted in calling for lath and finish. The only way 
out was to box up the flats, but before he got well started 
at this there came a message from the office annulling the 
order to box the flats because some outfit or other had 
been fined by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
doing just that, inasmuch as it was a violation of the 
Safety Appliance Act. 

They shut down for a few days to wait for cars, which 
was a blessing upon George, for he had gotten to the 
point where he would have violated anything from the 
Acts to the Apostles. Finally they had a string lined 
up—two or three boxes and the balance flats, He 
pounced upon the former to get them filled before any 
objections should be discovered by the railroad people 
and just as the darkies began to drive stakes upon the 
flats the order came not to load them under any con- 
ditions; the railroad folks forbade it. His religion was 
slipping, but two refrigerator cars were coming into the 
yard so George waited for them in the hope of saving 
his reason. He gave them a good, long glance, then 
started for the office. The sales manager greeted him 
pleasantly : 

‘*What have you got this morning besides the flats 
which you can not load?’’ : 

‘*T’ll tell you what I’ve got; it’s two refrigerator cars, 
and each one has got about 4,000 pounds of ice in it for 
us to move or pay the freight on.’’ 

‘¢ Well, let’s move it and load them and then shut down 
before we go to the bug house.’’ 

‘‘All right.’? George was already on his way back to 
the mill, but just as he opened the door the sales man- 
aged voiced an afterthought: 

‘‘Tt’s a great life, this sawmilling, isn’t it?’’ 

“*Tt’s—It’s—I’ll tell you what it is. It’s HELL!” 
Then he slammed the door. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Generally good business prevails thruout the sash and door 
field. The Twin Cities report country trade picking up, with 
city trade continuing excellent. There is evidence of a better 
demand at St. Louis, but trade there is so hampered by lack 
of cars that some of the mills see a shutdown with some of the 
mills not relieved. The heavy distribution of all kinds of mill- 
work continues in the Cincinnati district, and Buffalo and 
New York report an unusual amount of trade for this period 


of year. Baltimore is one point that reports building below 
last year. The situation in the Tacoma (Wash.) district is 


stiffening and everything there points to a big volume of 
business. Manufacturers of window glass express taemselves 
as satisfied with present demand and say that they have un- 
usually low stocks on hand. 

The Chicago sash and door trade continues active and ac- 
cording to those in the trade this activity is likely to continue 
for some time. Generally fair weather for several days thru- 
out the country that the Chicago trade serves has been of ad- 
vantage to finishing up interior work on buildings under con- 
struction. This condition has resulted in a continued demand 
for everything in the sash and door list. Inquiries are com- 
ing in heavily and the only trouble that Chicago trade is 
experiencing is in supplying demand. 

Country trade is picking up in the Northwest and Minne- 
apolis ana St. Paul wholesalers are enjoying a good demand 
for stock sizes, indicating that the fine weather has stimu- 
Jated fall building. City trade continues excellent. Building 
records are being broken and the construction is generally of 
a high class. Prices are firm and show advances on glazed 
stock, 


Baltimore factories find that building is considerably below 
even last year and the city requirements in sash and doors 
are according]y held down, but the sections outside of the city 
may make up in large part for the deficiency within the city 
boundaries proper. Some large work is planned and wil 
shortly reach the contractors, thus making up at least in 
part for deficiencies in other directions. , 


Buffalo (N. Y.) factories haye a good deal of business on 
hand and are turning out a large quantity of storm sash and 
door material, in addition to a good volume of other work. 
City trade shows improvement over a few weeks ago and no 
hesitation appears to have been shown on account of election. 

The sash and door factories at North Tonawanda, N. Y., are 
experiencing an unusual amount of business for this time of 
year. Demand for the output of woodworking mills continues 
as strong as at any time this year and a number of the plants 
have been forced to operate day and night shifts to keep up 
with the volume of orders booked. 

A heavy distribution of all kinds of millwork at Cincin- 
nati is expected to continue following the national election. 
Architects say much construction work that has been held 
back should begin to develop soon after the political agitation 
has subsided and that they believe the winter will develon 
more construction plans for next year than were in sight at 
this time a year ago. Local millmen placed many orders for 
lumber during last month for early and distant deliveries. 

St. Louis shows evidences of a better trend, but so much 
is the trade hampered by need of cars that some believe that 
it will not be long before some of the mills will be forced to 
shut down. This is in line with the opinion that many of 
the mills are getting loaded up with products that they are 
unable to ship and that therefore the shutdown will be neces- 
sary. When the car embargo breaks a selling campaign may 
be instituted that will seriously break the market, according 
to some. 


Trade at Kansas City holds up rather better than might be 


expected. A good deal of figuring is being done, but the 
trade continues to be rather more from the country than nor- 
mal, the cities being a bit lax in buying. Prices on all items 
of sash and doors are firm with the tendency toward stronger 
prices in glazed sash because of the continued stiff market 
on glass. 

The sash and door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
is stiffening and everything points to a good volume of trade 
now beginning. Fir doors now are at about 8514, as compared 
with 86 a year ago. The price is firm, about uniform at all 
the factories and tends distinctly upward, and with anotaer 
advance in logs pending. Car shortage continues to keeo 
some factories idle and others greatly hampered in getting 
shipments off. Everything points to a large volume of door 
demand coming. 


San Francisco sash and millwork factories are not very 
busy. Some of the door factories in the San Francisco Bay 
region have reduced production a little. The cut stock and 
door departments of the white pine mills in the Sierras are 
operating more conservatively on account of the scarcity of 
cars. Eastern shipments also are lighter because of the car 
shortage, which is expected to continue for a month or two 
longer. Altho weather in the mountains is still favorable, 
mills are beginning to close down for the season. 

Window glass demand last week was not so brisk, due 
largely to presidential election. However, manufacturers al’ 
satisfied with the demand, as in many instances they are 
unable at present to meet the majority of orders, owing to 
the unusually low stocks on hand. There is not much specu: 
lative buying, as many jobbers are hoiding off in hope of 
prices being shaded down, which is thought unlikely, and if 
any change occurs it is more likely to be up. 





ENTERS UPON NEW AND ENLARGED DUTIES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 4.—A. D. Holley has re 
signed his position as sales manager of the Standard 
Lumber Co., of Live Oak, Fla., to take charge of the 
sales of the cypress department of the Pine Plume Lum- 
ber Co., of Savannah, Ga. He entered upon his new 
duties Nov. 1. 

The Pine Plume Lumber Co., of Montgomery, Ala, 
recently established a branch office at Savannah as 4 
cypress adjunct to its large yellow pine business. The 
Montgomery office is handling the yellow pine end of 
the business and the Savannah office is handling the out: 
put of several large cypress mills, as has been stated im 
detail in recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The rise of Mr. Holley in the lumber world has bee? 
rapid, altho well earned. He started in as timekeeper 
for the Fernwood Lumber Co‘, at Fernwood, Miss. From 
there he went to the Great Southern Lumber Co., where 
he remained in the accounting department two years 
From there he went to the Baker-Wakefield Co., at Plat: 
tenville, La., where for the first six months he had 
charge of the office, after which he was made sales mal, 
ager, a position which he held for six years. ‘Then he 
went back to the Great Southern Lumber Co. as chief 
clerk to W. H. Sullivan. About two years ago he was 
made sales manager of the Standard Lumber Co., which 
position he is now leaving for a new field of ‘endeavol, 
in which a host of friends wish him all possible success 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Oct. 19.--Since the last letter was written to the AMPRICAN 
LuMBErRM4N there has been some modification in the shipping 
and coal industry. The -abnormal coal freights from the 
northeast coast and the Bristol Channel to French as well as 
Italian ports have dropped. On the face of it this might seem 
to be due to the institution of the maximum freights to the 
French ports in the English Channel and Bay of Biscay. 
But closer analysis of the position points to other reasons. 
Had it not been that fresh tonnage came into the market the 
new maximum rates to France were likely to have proved 
abortive. Their first result was the very natural one of 
driving neutral tonnage from the trade, and for a while very 
little coal was shipped to the French ports in question. An 
influx of tonnage came, however, to save the situation. Many 
of the vessels which had been interned in the Baltic escaped 
and were brought over to this country; in addition to which 
the Portuguese released, for the benefit of the Allies, a large 
number of German ships interned in their ports, all of which 
materially altered the situation, so that not only has France 
now got all the coal she requires at a fixed rate, but the 
high Mediterranean freights have dropped to more reasonabie 
proportions, altho they are, of course, still incredibly high. 


A New Experiment 

The French having obtained a maximum rate for the car- 
riage of coals, the Italian allies not unnaturally desire to 
have a similar basis of agreement, and a scheme is now in 
course of preparation for the fixing of maximum rates of 
freight to ports in Italy. These are more in the nature of a 
preventive, —— and are based on figures more in ac- 
cordance with e present lower market rate, which will not. 
therefore, as in the case of the French rates, be materially 
affected by the change. 

There has also been a considerable drop in the price of 
coals for export purposes, altho owing to the shortage of 
supplies the householder is not paying any less for that com- 
modity ; it is feared, indeed, that prices may increase during 
the winter. As a matter of fact the price of commodities of 
every kind has increased considerably, and the purchasing 
power of the pound sterling now lies between eleven and 
twelve shillings. On the other hand the wages of workers 
have again gone up,'so that it is not the working man but 
the middle class who feel the stress of the times. 


The Timber Market 


Timber prices have, of late, been slightly easier, owing to 
the general lowering of freights, but the prospects are toward 
stiffening. A fair quantity of timber is coming thru from 
Norway, but there is not the demand at present, as the Gov- 
ernment is not such a large purchaser, the hutment scheme 
being now about finished. The Baltic trade is nearing its 
close. While the later tendency has been for stiffening, the 
actual price of timber is not any dearer, but c. i. f. prices are 
inclined to harden. 

The White Sea trade has been exceedingly small, and there 
is not much likelihood of further importation before the 
season is definitely closed. The general disposition for some 
time has been for shippers to hold off until next season in the 
expectation of a rise in values. 

In general the timber trade is more than ever harassed by 
importation restrictions, and the difficulties of ever obtaining 
supplies or getting them.dealt with at this end are greater 
than at any other time since the beginning of the war. There 
is no doubt that a few years will see a wonderful change in 
the timber trade in this country. England has come to 
realize that it is absolutely dependent upon foreign countries 
for this valuable commodity which, while not a vital neces- 
sity to the population of these islands, is, at any rate, of very 
great importance to its industrial well being. 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


[Special correspondence of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sept. 80.—There is no doubt about a general slackness in 
the lumber trade in Australia, and it is particularly notice- 
able in the falling off of ships chartered to carry lumber from 
America to these shores. It was probably too much to expect 
the strong, healthy shipments of a few months ago to keep 
up when the many disturbing elements, military and indus- 
trial, hesetting the commercial world here are considered. 
The effect of transferring so many men from industrial and 
business life to military service is becoming very pronounced 
and is leading to a shortening of operations all round. 

Private reports from Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane tell 
much the same tale of dull times prevailing and of duller 
times to come as soon as conscription is in force, and Aus- 
tralia is at this moment in the throes of a campaign for or 
against conscription. The problem is to be settled by a 
general referendum on Oct. 28. If carried, it will mean the 
absorption into military service of 200,000 additional men. 
bringing Australia’s forces up to about 500.000. It does 
not take much calculating to, appreciate the effect of such a 
number of men out of a population of 5,000,000 being drawn 
away from industrial pursuits.. No wonder a lumber mer- 
chant in one of the big cities remarks that the building trade 
IS one of the worst sufferers because so many houses have 
fone empty owing to families seeking smaller homes, and the 
Speculative builder has no further scope for exploitation. It 
's well to mention here that “spec” building has long been > 
feature of the lumber busines of cities like Melbourne an‘ 
Sydney, and has proved a most profitable line for smart 
contractors and a very useful outlet for the lumber yards, and 
the almost total extinction of the business during the last 
twelve months has had a serious effect on the general turn- 
over of lumber. While the pay of Australian soldiers is gen- 
frous. even to being the best in the world of belligerents, and 
for o®cers almost princely, their families are naturally chary 


about ocquiring homes or even holding on to those they 
ya until the war clouds begin to: show a streak of hope 
cessq tion, 

The iransference of much wealth to the Federal authorities 
for wor purposes is also having its effect oii business opera- 
tions. Vast sums have been collected by means of taxation 
and loans, and now the Government has announced extension. 
of taxation in many directions, which promise nearly to 
doubie the amount now paid, while war profits (real or 


imaginary, for the Federal Government alone will decide the 


Doint) promise to cause dismay among trading concerns, 
There are many concerns, like the hardwood lumbermen for 
example, that have been badly hit by the war shutting off 
oversc’s markets or absorbing ships; which have barely 
Mana2ed to exist, but whatever profit they have contrived to 


make is to be subject to review. 
Noi vithstanding these financial handicaps the trading con- 
cerns of the Commonwealth have all thru the war been sub- 


ject to the usual industrial disturbances and strikes, it being 
announced in the Federal Parliament only last night that the 
number amounts to 695 and the loss of wages nearly $5,000,- 
006. Emboldened by parliamentarians of their own political 
faith, the workmen for the most part have gone on clamoring 
for more and ever more wages, and have invariably got what 
they demanded at the point of their favorite weapon—strike, 
tho in all too many instances they have struck and kept away 
from work for days and weeks. 

The production of paper from waste wood in Australia is 
engaging the attention of many people, and a strong effort is 
being made in Queensland to try to establish a plant on lines 
calculated to produce paper profitably. Queensland has some 
native softwoods, particularly hoop pine, bearing a strong 
resemblance to Oregon pine, and they are believed to possess 
the necessary properties for conversioninto paper pulp. Efforts 
to produce paper pulp from hardwoods have so far not been 
attended with encouraging success, but experiments are still 


being conducted at some of the college laboratories. Unex- 
pected results often come from experiments, and one of 


these is that it has been discovered that Eucalyptus marginata 
(jarrah) sawdust has very great explosive properties, and 
keen investigation in this direction is proceeding. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 6.—Altho the reports on October’s exports thru the 
ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., showed an increase 
over September, yet the volume of lumber and forest products 
exported was very small. The comparative statement of 
exports shows that the total feetage that moved thru the port 
of Norfolk during October this year was about three-fourths 
of the figure for October, 1915-—even this being a light month 

while the valuation was practically the same. A comparison 
of October, 1916, with September, 1916, shows a decline in 
lumber export shipments, both as to volume and valuation. 
The statement of exports moving thru the port of Newport 
News shows that the lumber exports during October, 1916, 
were about one-third the amount during the same month the 
previous year, while a comparison with September, 1916, shows 
a slight gain during October. Practically all bottoms coming 
into these ports are required for the transportation of live 
stocks, foodstuffs and war munitions to European countries. 
Statement of Exports of Lumber and Forest Products 

Thru the Ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
During October, 1916 


Port OF NorFoLK Valuc 

Oct. 4— 17,000 feet ash lumber (Liverpool).......$ 1,499 

11,000 feet pine lumber..........0cceec. 409 

Oct. 6— 81,000 feet spruce wood. (Genoa, Italy)... 10,385 

Oct. 13 17,000 feet ash iumber (London)........ 967 

107,000 feet mahogany lumber............ 19,542 

136,000 feet walnut lumber............... 11,915 

49,000 feet poplar lumber............... 2,661 

202,000 feet spruce lumber............... 13,141 

Oct. 20— 46,000 feet spruce wood (Genoa, Italy)... 4,818 
Oct: 28 2,000 feet pine lumber (St. Georges, Ber- 


MIP col tvisssarenc sacs alaiaisecceikro:d Oiesare Sarai 
Port OF Newport News 
Oct. 15—-159,000 feet walnut lumber 
56,000 feet cypress lumber 
122,000 feet spruce lumber................ : 
Comparative Statement of Exports, October, 1915 and 1916, 
Showing Total Number of Feet and Total 
Valuation of Same 


Feet in thousands Value 











PoRT OF NORFOLK 1915 1916 1916 
Oak lumber.....i....... 277 xa S..0 
Poplar lumber......... 155 49 " 2661 
Walnut lumper......... 363 136 11,915 

3asswood lumber....... 10 ae see 
Chestnut lumber....... 25 
C8 20 ois 
Og iar 54 t:8 
Pine: TOMDER 666 5.'0.6 ciees-0 bare 13 ae 
Mahogany lumber...... a 107 ae 
Spruce lumber......... ‘es 202 oe 
Spruce wood.........:. a3 127 eee 
RW ed a. bar ees awn S880 
ORI 0 sasSecociis'ere 850 668 $65,206 

PorT OF NEwrort News 
Oem TOMUGE..... cc viccues 661 
Poplar lumber..«....... 358 3 
Pine: IUMBEL. 6... 6.0.0.5. 60% 53 DE 
Chestnut lumber....... 16 nine 1,320 
Walnut lumber........ in 159 840 
Gum JOMDeD. «6. ees 47 Pag 1,410 Se aaiers 
Cypress lumber......... ron 56 Me PE 2,335 
Spruce lumber......... orate 122 Siorivomeane 3,521 
OOK SURES s 6:0 6:'s::0-3. 541s :2 eran sare 2,320 ime 

NE Sa wh eases 1,145 337 $81,103 $16,983 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 7.--With a spanking northwesterly breeze behind it, 
the four-masted schooner Jacob M. Haskell sailed from here 
Sunday for Sekondi, British West Africa, with about 200,000 
feet of lumber in its big cargo, which will net its owners more 
than $100,000. This phenomenal profit will be earned on a 
voyage of not more than six weeks, it is expected, probably 
the most profitable voyage ever undertaken by a similar craft. 
Crowell & Thurlow, who own the schooner, thus will get more 
out of this one voyage than it cost to build the vessel fifteen 
years ago at Rockland, Me. Of the cargo, 177,500 feet is 
southern yellow pine. The return trip of the Jacob M. Has- 
kell with mahogany logs will be almost as profitable, netting 
the owners about $90,000. 

The Boston-owned schooner Horace A. Stone has just been 
chartered at private terms to carry cooperage from Portland, 
Me., to Barbadoes. 

There continues tu be an improving demand for lumber 
from Cuban buyers, who are taking one or two carloads on 
about eyery sailing of the United Fruit Co.’s steamships from 
Boston. The United Fruit Co. liner Limon left last Thurs- 
day afternoon with two carloads of eastern lumber included 
in its capacity cargo. 

While plenty of lumber is still offered here for transporta- 
tion to England and France on the regular transatlantic 
liners, at very high rates, there is a growing tendency on 
the part of lumber shippers in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, who have been sending their spruce and hemlock and 
some hardwood to Boston by rail or schooner for reshipment 
abroad, to charter their own overseas vessels and ship direct. 
Reports received by local companies with Canadian connec 
tions state that sailing vessels much smaller than ordinarily 
are used in the foreign lumber trade are now being utilized 
in this traffic from the ports of eastern Canada. A recent 
sailing from Parrsboro, N. S., was the little three-master 
Silver Leaf, which is now en route to England with 359,000 
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Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise. 


Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 
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Band Sawn and graded ac- 
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. South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company. 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 
Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 


ST. LOUIS 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


iis § 1811-1814 Wright Building, GIDEON, MO. 
aS, 
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will be satisfied 


YOU wins. wisi 
Trade by buying our 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness’’ 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 


Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
and 


Best of Service. 





Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
will give Planing Mills splendid value. 


“aol Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’1 Mgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”’ 


Long Leaf 


“YELLOW PINE | 


Railroad & Car Material,Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" = Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.&L.&6. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 




















Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., Seo. 
Manufacturers of 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. | 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
W. D. LURRY., Secy. 


HUGH Corry, Pres. 
HUGH Corry, JR. Treas 


J. E. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads oft the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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_ direct service outbound to Brazil. 


feet of spruce. The three-masted schooner Kenneth C. also 
has sailed from the same port with 482,124 feet of hardwoods 
for the United Kingdom. The four-masted schooner Ada 
Tower, recently launched at Port Greville as reported in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is now on the way across the 
Atlantic from Nova Scotia with 595,000 feet of spruce and 
hardwoods. This tendency to make direct shipments is really 
an advantage to the lumber trade here, for it leaves the 
transportation lines freer to carry lumber for domestic con- 


sumption. 
: NEW YORK 


Noy. 4.—Tho the volume of steam tonnage chartered was 
limited the demand has slightly improved during the last 
week, particularly for boats on time charter and for general 
cargo carriers to Europe. Rates in all neutral trades are 
reported as well sustained, while for European business they 
are firmer, influenced by limited offerings of tonnage for 
November-December delivery. The sailing vessel market con- 
tinues quiet, with only a limited general demand prevailing 
for carriers. Rates remain steady, according to the report 
of Lunham & Moore. The following vessels were reported as 
chartered for lumber cargoes: 

Schooner Jacob M. Haskell, 1,565 tons, west coast of Africa 
to New York, mahogany, private terms. 

. a ship Helena, 1,593 tons, New Orleans to Genoa, $55, 
NOV.-Dec. 

Schooner Abbie C. Stubbs, 295 tons, Gulf to Genoa, same 
terms as above. 

British schooner M. J. Taylor, 377 tons, Gulfport to Las 
Palmas, two trips, $30. 

Norwegian ship Mane King, 1,596 tons, Gulf to River Plate, 
$37.50, Dec. 

Norwegian bark Grunda, 1,250 tons, same as alove. 

Schooner James B. Drake, 991 tons, Buenos Aires to New 
York, quebracho wood, private terms, prompt. 

Schooner Edith H. Symington, 881 tons, Jamaica to New 
York, logwood, $9. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 8.—The export demand for yellow pine shows every 
indication of equalling the enormous demands of just a year 
ago when the foreign governments began sending inquiries 
and orders. However, a different situation exists this year, 
for while the lumbermen of southeastern Texas have the 
material and are willing to supply the demand the lack of 
bottoms is still a big obstacle. Numerous inquiries for sawn 
timbers, especially decking, have been received and several 
cargoes are being shipped from local ports. 

The only lumber cargo which left the port of Galveston 
during the last week consisted of 106,933 pieces of pine tim- 
ber for Manzanillo, per steamship Sinaloa. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 4.—Before the week is ended four carriers will be 
loading lumber at Bellingham docks. Three are here now and 
a fourth, the schooner George S. Curtis, is en route from San 
Francisco to receive 900,000 feet at the Bloedel Donovan mills 
for Australia. At that plant now are the barkentine Koko 
Head and the schooner Coquitlam City, the first loading 
1,000,000 feet and the second approximately that quantity for 
Australia. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. is loading the 
schooner Belfast with 1,500,000 feet for the west Coast. The 
schooner Fearless has sailed thence with 900,000 feet for 


China. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 6.—Export lumber shipments from .New Orleans 
totaled, for the week ended last Saturday, approximately 
1,800,000 feet, plus the following items of unstated measurc- 
ment: Sixty-three bundles, 1,197 packages hickory lumber; 
300 bundles poplar lumber ; 107 pieces oak lumber, and 1,234 
pieces pine lumber. The great bulk of the movement—more 
than a million and a quarter feet—was cleared for the 
Panama Canal, the largest single shipment being cleared by 
the steamship Abangarez, which took out upward of half a 
million feet. The steamship Norwalk carried 429,000 feet for 
the same destination and two other good sized shipments went 
by the steamships Heredia and San Ramon. One parcel ship- 
ment of hardwood represented the Scandinavian takings. The 
bark Clara cleared for Oporto with gum lumber and staves 
and the steamship Greenbank’s manifest showed 109,000 feet 
of gum for Liverpool, to which port two or three other smal! 
parcel shipments were cleared. The steamship Olympic took 
out 132,000 feet of lumber and 1,000 crossties for Mexican 
ports. The week’s clearances included also 79,648 staves, 
26,217 bundles shooks, 1,000 crossties, 250 pilings and 534 
bundles heading. There moved to New York by coastwise 
steamers 250,000 feet lumber, 14,469 bundles box material, 
2,867 crossties and 1,500 bundles staves. 

The export market is by report practically unchanged. 
Shipments to the Isthmus continue brisk and new business is 
being placed for account the Canal commission from time 
to time. Wesf Indian demand rules brisk and fairly steady. 
Shipments to Europe, save by vessels furnished thru pur- 
chasers, are rigidly restricted by lack of available steamer 
room and demand is rated quiet. During the last fortnight 
fewer ships than usual have entered New Orleans for Euro- 
pean loading. Considerable lumber is‘ booked for transat- 
lantic destinations, which is being shipped in parcel lots as 
steamer room offers. 

News of the loss of the American steamship Willapa, which 
went down off the Nicaraguan coast last week, was received 
here last Saturday. It was valued at $250,000, had recently 
been purchased by the Freiberg Lumber Co., which is instali- 
ing a sawmill plant near Harahan, on the Mississippi River 
above New Orleans, and was enroute to this city with a cargo 
of mahogany for that company. The vessel was making its 
maiden voyage in the mahogany trade and it is understood 
that its loss occurred shortly after it cleared from Bluefields, 
where the mahogany was loaded. It is stated that the loss of 
the timber will not interfere with the operation of the Frei- 
berg company’s new mill, the company having closed a con- 
tract with R. Yehmann, of Cape Gracias, for 8,000,000 feet of 
mahogany, which will be brought by other steamers. 

Following the recent visit to New Orleans of J. R. Houston, 
agent for the Brazilian steamship line, local exporters profess 
increased confidence that the line will establish regular sail- 
ings direct between New Orleans and Brazilian ports. Here- 
tofore, steamers bringing Brazilian cargo here have cus- 
tomarily gone to Norfolk, New York or other Atlantic coast 
ports for return cargo. Local business men have long desired 
If the negotiations with 
the Brazilian agent prove successful, the steamers of that 
line bringing cargo here will load at New Orleans for the re- 
turn voyage, providing facilities for direct export, New 
Orleans to Brazil, of cotton, lumber, flour, machinery and 
other tonnage. 

Recent export lumber clearances from Gulfport include the 
following: Bark Closeburn, for Bahia Blanca, with 647,000 
feet of lumber shipped by Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co.: 
ship Ginskog, for Rosario, with 1,347,000 feet of lumber and 
24,000 feet of timber shipped by Dantzler Lumber Co.; 


nominating 

schooner City of Augusta, for Havana, with 419,099 feet of 

lumber -shipped by Holmes & Herrick. Gulfpor; reported 

eleven ships in harbor last week, representing a tot. tonna 

exceeding the entries for any corresponding period during ra 

last three years. , 
MOBILE, ALA. 

Nov. 6.—The outward movement of yellow pine j imaber for 
the week ended Saturday was good, showing that this move. 
ment is growing as the season advances. The aggregate was 
3,497,000 feet, and of this amount 2,863,000 feet Went to the 
various ports of Cuba—some of it in entire schooner Cargoes 
and the remainder in parcel shipments on the Munson Line 
and other steamers. The only shipment during the week 
which did not have Cuba for its destination was 64,000 feet 
for Bahia Blanca, Argentina. 

There were no timber shipments during the week, jut Will. 


iam Hunter, of the firm of Hunter, Benn & Co., is Luthority 
for the statement that there is no let-up in the shipment of 
timber to Europe nor in the demand, adding that Great Britain 
is requiring a great amount of lumber and timber. His firm 
is supplying a great deal of this demand, shipping from Mobile. 
Gulfport and Pensacola and using sailing vessels almost ey. 
clusively in this trade. 

There were two more arrivals in this port during October 
than during the previous month and the total tonnage of al 
vessels entering was 51,961 tons, according to the report of 
the harbor master for the month. 

The accumulation of staves at this port is growing daily 
with the arrival of each river boat, which brings its quota to 
add to the immense stock already here. It is conservatively 
estimated that there are 10,000,000 staves accumulated at the 
stave yards in this port. The market price of staves is gsaig 
to be from 14 to 15 cents each, making about $150,000 
million, so the value of the accumulation here is said to be 
little short of $1,000,000, with scarcely any movement—an 
immense amount of money to be tied up in one commodity, 
Except for a small shipment recently made impthe Portuguese 
bark Porto Bara, there have been few ocean shipments for 
months. Inability to obtain bottoms is said to be the cause 
of this accumulation, together with lack of demand because 
the countries mainly using Ataves are at war. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Nov. 6.—All export records for the port of Savannah for 
one month bid fair to be broken and a new record establisheg, 
if the present movement of cotton, cottonseed cake, naval 
stores and lumber and munitions of various kinds is kept up 
for the remainder of November. Thus far in the month cargo 
has been taken out at an average rate of $500,000 a day, 
with many additional ships loading and a number of large 
vessels on the list bound for Savannah to load for foreign 
ports. 

The five-masted schooner Rebecca Palmer sailed Sunday 
with timber valued at more than a hundred thousand dollars 
from the American Tie & Timber Co. for Liverpool. This is 
the first time in many months that a sailing vessel has taken 
a cargo of timber from Savannah to the other side. This is 
one of the largest cargoes of timber ever taken out of 


Savannah, 
ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 6.—The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.’s_ schooner 
Doane cleared Nov. 3 for Havana, Cuba, with 250,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The schooner Roseway arrived from Havana Nov. 1, coming 
in light. It is undergoing repairs and will load within a 
short time for West Indian ports. 

The schooner Emily S. Malcolm arrived in port today to 
load cargo at the docks of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber (Co 
for West Indian ports. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 4.—In the offshore lumber trade 
Washington and Oregon tidewater mills shipped 34,212,787 
feet of lumber during October. The shipment figures, just 
made public by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, show 
that 22,194,243 feet of lumber went to export markets and 
12,018,544 feet to offshore domestic markets. 

While approximately 7,700,000 feet short of the cargo ship- 
ments from the same mills for September, the record for 
October is above normal for 1916, altho decidedly below 
normal for October in years immediately preceding the Euro- 
pean war. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association’s statement of 
October’s overseas lumber distribution follows: Australia, 
12,338,479 feet; Peru, 4,206,686 feet; Japan, 1,864,214 feet; 
Chile, 1,427,800 feet; China, 947,488 feet; Mexico, 766,775 
feet ; miscellaneous foreign, 642,800 feet; a total of 22,194 
243 feet. 

The offshore domestic distribution, according to the associ- 
ation analysis, was: Hawaiian Islands, 4,165,463 feet; 
Panama Canal Zone, 3,995,489 feet; Alaska, 3,857,642 feet; 
a total of 12,018,544 feet. 


MODERN SINGLE BAND MILL TO BE ERECTED 


Antigo, W1s., Nov. 6.—On Thursday evening a bat- 
quet was tendered to Charles W. Fish, of the Charles 
W. Fish Lumber Co., of Elcho, at which the gratifica- 
tion of the citizens of this city was expressed over the 
decision of Mr. Fish to build a large sawmill in the 
city. About 100 of the leading citizens of the com- 
munity were present, indicating the interest that all of 
the people take in the success of the new venture. 
The Charles W. Fish Lumber Co. already operates two 
mills at Elcho so that the new mill in this city will 
make the third for the company. Attorney A. B. Good- 
rick delivered an address in which he said of Mr. 
Fish: ‘We need the man more than we do his mill.” 
This illustrates the general esteem in which the lum 
berman is held by all that know him. The attorney 
also told of the early struggles of Mr. Fish to get 4 
start in the world and told of his rise from a sailor 
on the great lakes to his present commanding position, 
largely due to his ability to look into the future. 

Charles W. Fish spoke briefly in reply to the tributes 
paid to him and explained that the mill he proposes to 
build will be a modern single band mill of the latest 
type. He said the plan is to run the mill eight to nine 
months a year on a day and night shift and that the 
entire output will be an excellent class of lumber. Re- 
ferring to the extent of the present operations of the 
company Mr. Fish stated that this year’s cut of the 
mills at Elcho will be approximately 32,000,000 feet 
besides pulpwood and tan bark. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 7.--Lumbermen are taking unusual interest in the 
movement ‘ooking to securing a Federal Loan Bank for Mem- 
phis. They believe such an institution would be of ines- 


timable advantage to all lines of business and that it would 
mean rapid and profitable development of cut-over lands 
thruout this territory. John W. McClure, secretary of the 
Bellgrade Lumber Co., appeared before the Farm Loan Board 
here some days ago and told those gentlemen that, in his 
opinion, thousands of acres of idle cut-over lands would be 
placed in immediate cultivation and that the movement in 
this direction would insure at least 100 per cent increase iu 
the population of Memphis in ten years if one of the banks 
were placed here. This view is based on the fact that the 
farm loan banks will provide capital at reasonable rates of 
interest to facilitate cultivation of land not now in use. 
Mr. McClure cited a number of instances to show the richness 
of cut-over lands in the Mississippi Valley. 

Building operations in Memphis during October showed a 
gain of nearly 100 percent over the corresponding month last 
year and much activity is noted thus far in November. Hand- 
Jers of building materials of all kinds find a very satisfactory 
demand and architects, contractors and others identified with 
the building trades are unusually busy. There is unusual 
prosperity thruout the Memphis territory and this is stimu- 
lating building in various directions, with the result that 
large shipments of building materials are being sent out 
from this center. 

A certificate has been issued by the collector of customs to 
the Anchor Sawmills Co. for the 80-ton, self-propelled barge 
which has been placed in operation by that firm. The barge 
is equipped with a powerful gasoline engine and also with 
derricks for lifting logs from the banks of the Mississippi 
and other streams and will be used for transporting timber 
to the mill of the company located on Wolf River. 

Memphis is rapidly growing as a furniture manufacturing 
center. Five years ago there was but one furniture factory, 
while there are now nine, with an annual output of about 
$3,000,000. It is said also that two large furniture manu- 
facturers are considering locating their plants in this city. 

There is no change of importance in the car situation here 


‘as affecting the movement of lumber and lumber products 


unless that it has grown worse. Inquiry among local ané 
outside manufacturers and distributers of lumber indicate 
that they are able to secure about 50 percent of the number 
of cars requisitioned where shipments are made from Memphis 
while they are unable to secure more than 25 percent of the 
number of empties asked for where shipments are made from 
mills outside of this city. As affecting the movement of logs 
the situation appears to be slightly better. Even with this 
slight change for the better, manufacture of southern hard- 
woods is being forcibly curtailed because of inability to 
bring out all the logs needed. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Nov. 7.—With an increased demand for practically ali 
items on the list and with stocks considerably below normal 
there has been a noticeable stiffening in prices of: hardwoods 
on the local market during the last week. Dealers report 
no advances of importance in prices, but a number of items 
show an upward tendency. 

The most important feature in the local market is an im- 
proved condition in the car shortage since dealers report that 
they are experiencing less difficulty than for some time past 
in securing loading facilities, and are now better prepared 
to take care of orders. It also is predicted that stocks 
shortly will be replenished from mill centers if conditions 
continue to improve as steadily as during the last ten days, 
For some time dealers have been forced to decline consid 
erable business thru inability to make shipments, but with 
more cars now at their disposal this handicap is expected 
soon to be overcome. 

Inquiries and ,orders are being received in good volume 
from furniture and automobile factories, with the call for 
walnut from the former heavily taxing the local supply. The 
oaks, in plain stock, continue to lead the Nashville market, 
altho quartered oak is not as active as it might be. Ash is 
in heavy demand, and poplar, for some time sluggish, now is 
4 prominent item in the list. Sound and wormy chestnut is 
able to command high prices and cottonwood is strong. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Noy. 6.—The lumber trade has ruled firm during the last 
Week, Buying is gradually increasing, as dealers want to 
Cover in view of the increasing car shortage. The tone of the 
market is satisfactory and prospects are generally believed to 
be bright. 

According to the report of the building inspector, building 
operations in the Buckeye capital have been unusually active. 
For October the department issued 305 permits having a 
valuation of $575,630, as compared with 269 permits and a 
valuation of $390,685 in October, 1915. For the first ten 
Months of the year the department issued 2,813 permits, 
having a valuation of $6,396,935, as compared with 2,494 
Permits and a valuation of $4,430,735 for the corresponding 
Perlod in 1915, 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
se demand for hardwoods with trade pretty equally divided 

etween factories and yards. Prices are firm. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


ame 7.—Louisville shippers have been discussing. with 
“ erest the proposed progressive demurrage rate which is 
Xpectec to have the effect of correcting the present method 


: pees cars for storage purposes. Lumber interests were 
Titer to this movement when it was first announced by the 


oie: Central, effective Dec. 1, from all points of 
bo - cn the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley and Illinois Central 
ie Sy he the Ohio, After hearing the returns of the first 
el probe of the car shortage situation, however, the ship- 
char Were generally of the opinion that such a demurrage 
‘in - vould be a great aid in straightening out the present 
ea , rhe rate proposed at Memphis a few weeks ago, 
— meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associ- 
$19 f, vould amount to $11 for five days, as compared with 
indi hay i days under the progressive form. From present 
endeavc. spit Would appear that the lumber interests will 
—_ “i r have this plan put thru on other lines rather 
Shberii om it in any way by protest. No trouble is being 
pr need in this district in getting cars unloaded and 
Thee, fairly prompt time. 
its sia ‘he Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. is doing all in 
* Power to relieve the car shortage was evidenced in an an- 


nouncement on Monday that orders had been placed for ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 worth of new cars, including 5,000 
hoppers and gondolas, and new passenger equipment costing 
$2,500,000. The freight cars are to be manyfactured in part 
at the company’s shops in Louisville and New Decatur, Ala., 
the Pressed Steel Car Co., of Pittsburgh, and the Mt. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Co., of Mt. Vernon, Ill. The passenger 
equipment will be manufactured at Jeffersonville, Ind., by 
the American Car & Foundry Co. The railroad has also an- 
nounced that it is building eight new locomotives at the local 
shops. 

The Turner Day & Woolworth Handle Co.’s office at Lon- 
don, Ky., under the management of L. B. Murphy, has been 
advertising for dogwood and persimmon. A price of $10 
a cord is being paid for dogwood cut in billets 48 inches long 
and 5 inches in diameter; $8 a cord for dogwood 30 inches 
long and 5 inches in diameter, and $7.50 a cord for persim- 
mon, cut 39 inches long and 8 inches and up in diameter 
The prices quoted are for sound clear wood, delivered at the 
East London factory. : 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 8.—Business at retail yards continues to be heavier 
than usual for this season of the year, the demand being 
reflected in gains in building operations for October over the 
corresponding month of last year. The estimated value of 
building operations for October was $787,227, as compared 
with $532,777 for the corresponding month of 1915. The 
gain was $254,450, or an increase of about 50 percent. Much 
estimating is in progress, especially for the expansion of 
industrial buildings. Several large apartment houses are to 
be started this month, despite the lateness of the building 
season. 

The mills are busy, and consumers of large quantities of 
hardwoods claim to have an eager market for their products. 

The Indiana Lumber Co., of South Bend, Ind., has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of a warehouse and dry 
kiln to cost about $8,000. The building will be erected at the 
company’s Tutt Street plant. 

The Rushville Furniture Co., of Rushville, Ind., last week 
announced an increase in pay for all employees. The com- 
pany said its earnings have justified a division of profits with 
its workmen. 


RAILROADS CONTINUE TO ORDER CARS BUILT 


The total number of freight cars ordered since Jan. 1 
to date exceeds 134,000, the total number ordered dur- 
ing all of 1915. Last year’s orders included a large 
number of cars for export. Altho the foreign buying 
has continued this year it has been for much smaller 
quantities. Comparing domestic orders the figures for 
1915 have already been passed. There is every reason to 
expect that railway orders for some time will continue to 
be a big influence on material markets. Prospective busi- 
ness, measured by actual inquiries, amounts to about 
25,000 cars. ‘ 

The Union Pacific Railroad has ordered 1,500 box cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. and 1,000 automo- 
bile cars from the Ralston Steel Car Co. The Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railway placed orders for 2,000 steel 
hopper cars, distributed between the Cambria Steel Co., 
the Pressed Steel Car Co., and the American Car & 
Foundry Co. The last named has taken an order for 400 
automobile cars for the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Rail- 
road. Two thousand additional cars for the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad are reported, 1,000 to be built by 
the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Co. and 1,000 in the 
railroad’s own shops. The Southern Railway has or- 
dered 1,300 gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. and is in the market for material for 1,500 box, 200 
stock and 100 caboose cars which will be built at the 
Lenoir Car Works. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has in- 
creased its order for gondola cars, placed with the West- 
ern Steel Car & Foundry Co., to 1,500. Orders for 2,000 
box cars for this railroad will be placed this week. The 
Illinois Central Railroad has bought 400 ballast cars 
from the Rodger Ballast Car Co. and is expected to close 
contracts before the end of the week for 600 general 
service and 2,000 gondola cars; 4,000 may be ordered. 
The New York Central Lines have placed orders for 
3,000 additional box cars, 2,000 of which went to the 
American Car & Foundry Co. and 1,000 to the Barney & 
Smith Car Co. It is understood that some additional 
orders for these lines are still pending and these, with 
cars on recent orders, will make a total of 20,000 freight 
cars. 








EMPLOYEES REWARDED FOR PRACTICAL SUG- 
GESTIONS 


The November issue of the Stearns Codperator contains 
an account of the awarding of prizes to employees of the 
company for suggestions for improving methods in the 
factories and offices of the Stearns interests. A great 
many suggestions were received, the judges deciding that 
the one offered by Henry Holmberg for an improved 
method of sanding game boards, tables etc. was the best, 
and he was presented with $25. This suggestion has been 
adopted and is working with excellent success. The 
Stearns interests consider this movement a very impor- 
tant one.as it tends to develop the employees and keeps 
them on the lookout for ways and means to improve op- 
erative methods. 


SEPTEMBER INCREASES AMERICA’S TRADE 
BALANCE 

The total imports into this country for September 
amounted to $164,038,614 as compared with $151,236,026 
for the same month in 1915. American September ex- 
ports amounted to $515,007,408 as against $300,654,921 
for the same month last year. For the nine months of 
1916 the imports have amounted to $1,831,174,668 and 
the exports to $3,950,976,620, leaving a favorable trade 
balance of $2,119,801,952. 
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_ Eastern Yard Trade 
and can supply you with anything in Yellow 
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contiguous to the East Coast will find it 
advantageous to buy from the 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
Prompt Shipments guaranteed by either rail or water. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Tell us your needs today. HELEN, F LORIDA 
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FOX HENDERSON, G. 0. WAITS, J. D. HENDERSON, ) 
President Vice-Pres, & Gen. Mer. Sec.-Treas. 


|| Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


L Caryville, Florida 




















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER. 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City, 
and 1402 North American Bidg., Philadelphia. 

















Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LUMBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a‘book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1.90 
man’s money, but is sold for the low price of only Postpaid 
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Order Today From 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO oe 
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PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver - Idaho - Mich. - Minn. 
and California White Pine 


ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Wholesale Lumber 


WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Prison BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine. 


B.W. Cross Lumber Co., prrssunar Pa. 














PHILADELPHIA 











William Whitmer & Sons 


| Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
| —Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 
| 
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SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


| LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 














Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 





Harrison Bldg., 


4 Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Lumber Shed 2 orcs chsce ct shea 
q ° construction and other 
Construction. 


buildings used in con- 
By MET L SALEY 














nection with a retail 
yard, with plans and 
Has 176 pages printed on a high 
grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
OSI Satire 


illustrations. 


THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS: 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Noy. +.—The lumber market situation is particularly in- 
teresting, being affected largely by the car situation. Prices 
are very firm and undoubtedly wili advance further during 
the coming week. ‘The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
declares there has been no time in recent years when un- 
filled orders have shown such an accumulation, not even in 
the severe car shortage of 1907. ‘This statement is made 
largely on the reports coming in from a representative num- 
ber of mills, which show the largest accumulation they have 
had. Some reports are that buyers in their anxiety to get 
shipments have placed the same order with different concerns 
in the hope of getting shipment from one, and later canceling 
the order placed with the others. To w?-at extent this may 
have been done it is, of course, impossible to learn. Orders 
booked by identical mills reporting to the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association for October were double the amount 
placed in October, 1915, which indicates very heavy buying 
for this time of year. 

W. . Morgan, president of the Foster-Morgan Lumber 
Co., this city, and also of the Morgan Lumber Co., Nagrom, 
Wash., has been suffering from a nervous breakdown and was 
critically ill for two weeks while staying at Tacoma, Wash. 
His many friends in the lumber trade will be glad to learn 
that his condition is much improved and that he has re- 
turned to his home at Nagrom. 

U. K. Swift, vice president and manager of the Lester W. 
David Lumber Co., this city, left during the week for a trip 
to Minneapolis, Chicago and eastern points to be gone two 
or three weeks. The Lester W. David Lumber Co. conducts 
a large general wholesale lumber and shingle business in this 
city and recently established a separate department to handle 
its shingle business, placing this department in charge of 
F. D. Root, formerly with the Poster-Morgan Lumber Co., 
this city. 

Building permits last month totalled 720, with a valuation 
of $550,765, as compared with October, 1915, when 858 per- 
mits were issued at a valuation of $1,894,305. However, for 
the ten months ended Noy. 1 7,360 permits valued at $7,378,- 
O74 were issued, compared with 7,319 permits valued at 
$5,066,460 during the same period in 1915. A noticeable 
feature of the permits is the increase in the number of ga- 
rages being built and the decrease in the number of dwelling 
houses. Last month 180 garages were built and exactly half 
that many residences. Apartment house construction has 
also increased during this year. 

Bank clearings in this city broke all records last month. 
Total clearings were $83,868,458.22, which is the greatest 
total for any month in the history of the city. Clearings for 
the same month last year were $55,088,855.12. Thus the 
total gain in last month's clearings was approximately $29,- 
000,000. or more than a million dollars a day for banking 
days. The total clearings for the first ten months of the 
year were $630,875,925.24, compared with $503,490,065.96 
for the first ten months of 1915. 

E. F. Tindolph, local manager for the Grand Rapids Veneer 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich., reports sales of new dry kilns 
during the last week as follows: Empire Pulp & Paper Mills 
(Ltd.), Vancouver, for its plant at Swansons Bay, B. C.., 
three fireproof single charge kilns, and to the Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co.. Tilt, Cal., four single charge kilns. 

The delegation of northern, eastern and southern lumber- 
men who are to visit the Pacific coast representing the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are expected in 
seattle Friday, Nov. 17, on which day at 1:30 p. m. at the 
Washington Tfotel will be held the monthly meeting of the 
West Coest Lumbermen’s Association, having been called 1 
week earlicr that members of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association may meet with the distinguished delegation from 
east of the Rocky Mountains. In the party besides President 
R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, it is understood will be 
Charles &. Keith, Kansas City: R. B. Goodman. Goodmen, 
Wis.: A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Vals: W. G. Delaney, Lexing 
ton, Ky., and possibly John W. Blodgett. of Grand Panids. 
Mich. They will leave Chicago Noy. 10, arriving in Spokane 
Monday, Nov. 13, where they will spend two days. They will 
then proceed to Tacoma and spend two days and. after leaving 
Seattle, will devote Nov. 20 to 21 to Portland. going from 
there to San Francisco, where several days will be spent con- 
ferring with the sugar pine and redwood lumber manufac- 
turers of that State. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Noy. 4.—The car famine is almost at an end, according 
to M. J. Costello, general superintendent of the Great North- 
ern Railway, in an interview in this city. ‘We have had the 
hardest time in years,” he stated, ‘“‘to obtain cars. but I think 
that conditions on all lines are better than they were, and on 
the Great Northern they are wonderfully improved. We have 
200 empties en route from Minneapolis for this division and 
prospects of more.” 

Mr. Costello's statement was borne out in Bellingham this 
week by the receipt of ten empties in a single day, witl» pros 
pects of other empties daily. Before the arrival of these ten 
several days had passed without a single car being received 
on that line for Bellingham. In the first three days of the 
week, however, sixty or sixty-five empties passed thru 
this city, causing lumbermen to conclude at once that they 
were intended for Canadian millmen and leading some of 
them to think seriously of protesting to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission on the score of discrimination in favor of 
foreign manufacturers. At the Great Northern freight office 
it was stated that all of these cars were consigned to the 
Robert Dollar steamship line in Vancouver and were to be 
used in unloading a cargo from one of the Dollar vessels. 
They were supplied because the Dollar concern has a leas? 
on the Great Northern docks and warehouses in Vancouver 
and the road felt obliged to furnish the empties if possible. 

Car conditions on the Northern Pacific and Bellingham & 
Northern are practically unchanged, these roads managing 
fairly well to supply patrons using their own lines solely. 

Within a week the Bellingham & Northern will be ready to 
complete laying rails on its Goshen-Welcome extension. 
When the road is completed the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. 
will lay rails on its connecting spur and prepare for logging 
operations on a large seale. It is doubtful whether it will 
make any shipments before next spring. This comnany has 
just bought 160 acres of standing timber near its other 
Whateom County timber holdings and now owns several 
hundred million feet of fine timber in this section. 

Shingle shipments to Seattle by scow are now being made 
hy Blaine and Anacortes shingle producers, who are storing 
them there until they can obtain cars, which are more likely 


_ to be available there than in their respective towns, taey 


believe. 





TACOMA, WASH. 


Noy. 3.—Millmen generally in this district report fin; 
active, increasing demand for fir lumber, with a risin 
and the outlook very good so far as values are 
The number of new orders far exceeds shipments ani produe. 
tion is being more curtailed. The market is firm oy the new 
No. 13 list and reports are heard that some mills aye quoting 
even higher and sticking for it. There is a noticeably strong 
demand for car material and some big bills from the car 
companies are being placed on the market. One order for 
1,000 cars is being placed and there are several others running 
to large size, so that millmen say it looks as if there wil] be 
an increase in the amount of car material business over that 
of the big season of 1912. Timber orders are also free, 
Dimension is very firm and also scarce, all mill stocks in fact 
being reported much broken, The Northern Pacific is buying 
heavily and is on the market for 1,000,000 feet of construe. 
tion stuff which is said to be the first of a 5,000,000-foot 
order. 

Car shortage continues acute and a predominant factor, 
Mills say they are receiving 30 to 40 percent of car needs 
and shipments are delayed, the last association report show- 
ing unshipped orders of 9,000 carloads and shipments last 
week of 1,529 carloads. Flats are scarce as well as boxes, 
and there is no mill that is not having its troubles, an increas. 
ing number facing a shutdown in the near future. Line mills 
are worse off than terminal points. One plant got two cars 
in ten days and was toid that exceeded its allotment. Tho 
Washington™State Public Service Commission during the 
week telegraphed an appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission for aid in the car situation, altho with little hope 
anything could be done. Railroad officials hold out little 
hope of relief and experts of the State commission who have 
been probing the car situation predict five months’ more 
shortage. 

Were vessels available to carry the cargoes that could be 
sold, coupled with the present rail demand, there would be a 
great revival in the lumber industry in the opinion of Maj. 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. Car and vessel shortage are the only things holding back 
the lumber market, he says. 

August von Boecklin, president of the Manley-Moore Lun- 
ber Co., and of the Washington Manufacturing Co., returned 
Monday from a five weeks’ business trip east, looking into 
general conditions and picking up orders for columns and his 
factory products. The Manley-Moore Co. is running its plant 
at Fairfax steadily with a good run of business coming in 
at firm values and the outlook good. 

Karl B. Kellogg, assistant sales manager of the Pacific 
States Lumber Co. and the Mineral Lake Lumber Co., has re- 
turned from an extended trip east. one of the principal events 
of which was his wedding in Montana several weeks ago, 
During his absence Mr. Kellogg called on sales representatives 
of his house at Billings, Mont.; Fargo, Minneapolis and 
Waterloo. Te savs te found conditiens thru the mide 
West looking better in lumber. Line yard dealers generally 
declared that business was away beyond their expectations, 
crop failures having had no slackening effect, owing to the 
high prices paid the farmer this year. Fall and winter out- 
look was generally reported fine with a rising market. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has completed the big 
new fuel shed at its plant which is one of the unique struc: 
tures of the big mill. The-shed is built of fir and is 200 feet 
long by S88 feet wide and 45 feet from the ground to the ridge 
and 14 feet at the eaves. 3y means of automatic carriers 
from the fuel cutters wood can be piled clear to the roof if 
desired. 

B. F. Mackall, of San Francisco, one of the owners of the 
Western Veneer & Basket Co., of Centralia, was in Tacoms 
during the week with Manager E. R. Fletcher, of the company. 
on a deal for cottonwood to manufacture fifteen carloads of 
drum stock for which the company has an order. 

Still another new shipvard for Tacoma, making the fourth. 
three of which were established this year, ig announced. It 
is to be installed by the Pacific Coast Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co.. organized with a capital stock of $500,000 by J. i. 
Ilvde and associates, the incorporators being largely Taco- 
mans. The company announces it has a lease on a six-acre 
tidelands site on the Puyallup River in the immediate vicinity 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s plant. Contracts for 
three wooden vessels are now being figured on, Mr. Hyde an- 
nounced. 2nd a repair plant and marine railway are planned 
as nart of the ultimate equinment. 

The fir door market is stiffening and everything points to 
a good volume of business coming, according to J. A. Gabel, 
ma nager of the Pacific Mutual Door Co. With fir door prices 
at this time slightly under a year ago, cost of production ca 
10 to 15 percent higher, and with a strong demand beginning 
and s>ortege Imiting production a necessary raise of prices 
is in prospect, he says. : 

Tacoma building permits for 1916 to Noy. 1 show a gan 
of 26 percent over 1915, according to reports of the re 
building inspector. For the first ten months of 1916 b te 
permits were issued for buildings to cost $1,248,348 te 
against 1.063 permits for buildings to cost $659,871 in 1910. 
October showed a gain of $26,200 over October last year. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 4.—The weekly trade barometer of the West Coy 
Lumbermen’s Association shows unshipped orders for transcon- 
tinental rail delivery now exceed 9.000 carloads. Unfitled oF 
ders have not shown such an accumulation since the 
car shortage of 1907. Last week, in the transcontinent? 
trade, new business taken on amounted to 2,410 carla 
while shipments by rail amounted to only 1,529 carloa i 
Orders for future rail shipments exceeded shipments by — 
for the week by about 20,675,000 feet, or 35.34 percent. ig 
porarily easier ocean tonnage conditions gave impels 
shipping at tidewater mills, the week’s figures ey on oud 
clearing of 10,628,671 feet in coastwise cargoes and 7.’ peri 
feet in. overseas cargoes, a record week for 1916, All ca “es 
orders during the week were behind all cargo shipments ?! 
8,173,010 feet. : 

"cayde Walton, of the Walton Lumber Co., states that . 
volume of business is good at his mill and that the os 
prices are easy. An order for 7,000,000 feet of a c 
placed with his concern this week. This lumber -. on it 
assembled at Port Blakeley for shipment to Alaska, wh oa 
will be used on the Copper River project. Mr. Walton be 
that his concern is obtaining only 50 percent of cars 2 
aw. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeusef® Lumber Co. states tht 
the lumber market is firm with a tendency toward advza 
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—_— 
rices, He ates that altho cars are as hard to procure as 
Se. water snipments are becoming easier, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 4. \nnouncement that the Union Pacific Railroad 
has placed orders for cars that will require from 15,000,000 
2 feet of Douglas fir had a favorable influence on 


20,000,000 i 2 
+ sentiment in Jumber circles here during the week. While 
the business +5 not exceptionally large, it is quite respectable, 
It also was announced that the Panama Canal Commissior 


js in tlie field for about 5,000,000 feet of fir lumber. — 

Ben Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., who 
is now touring the middle States, in letters to E. B. Hazen, 
general manager of the company, states that he finds quite a 
rarge demand for lumber everywhere and that stocks are run- 
ning low as 2 result of the continued car shortage. Mr. 
Hazen when heard from today was in Chicago. 

New shipbuilding plants are springing up like mushrooms 
along the Willamette and Columbia rivers and the yards 
already established are being enlarged to handle business 
offered. ‘he Peninsula Lumber Co.’s plant, adjoining the 
mill, it was announced this week, will be enlarged to twice 
its present capacity, so that it will employ about 500 men 
instead of 250. One of the shins now-about to be completed 
was sold this week. F’, C, Knapp, the well known lumberman, 
is head of this concern. 

Columbia River loggers have had considerable trouble in 
obtaining sufficient help even tho wages have been increased, 
but the situation is a little more favorable now that the hop, 
fruit and grain crops have been harvested. 

H. D. Langille, well known timberland man of Portland, 

addressed the class in the school of commerce at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore., this week, on the subject of 
general advantages and opportunities for young men in the 
Jumber business. 
' ¢. EB. Dant, of Dant & Russell, well known wholesale lum- 
bermen of this city, reports a good business, considering the 
difficulty in obtaining cars for shipment. Dant & Russell are 
agents for the China Import & Export Co. and recently loaded 
the Hendrick Ibsen with 2,600,000 feet for China, which is 
now en route. The Grace Dollar is taking a million feet from 
Vancouver, B. C., for China, and the schooner Peerless has 
loaded 900.000 feet at Bellingham for Shanghai. Dant & 
Russell are having a good fall demand for lumber from dealers 
in Utah, Idaho, and Montana. C. &. Russell is spending sev- 
eral weeks in Montana calling on the trade. 


McCORMICK, WASH. 


Noy. 3.—The plant of the McCormick Lumber Co. is run- 
ning steadily days only, turning out about 150,000 feet. The 
company is logging north of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
having extended its logging road in a northernly direction 
nearly five miles during the last year or so, and with a further 
extension of one mile it will connect with the Willapa Harbor 
branch of the Milwaukee road, thus giving the McCormick 
Lumber Co. an opportunity to ship both over the Northern 
Pacific and the Milwaukee roads. This will be accomplished 
early next year. This part of the extension is being built as 
a common carrier and is called the McCormick & Northern 
Railway. 

The McCormick Lumber Co.’s shingle mill operated until a 
few weeks ago when, owing to lack of cars, it was closed 
down and will not be operated again until cars are easier. 
George McCormick, manager of the company, says it has an 
excellent lot of orders on hand and would be doing a splendid 
business were it possible to obtain cars. J. E. Wheeler, 
president of the company, Portland, Ore., is optimistic over 
the trade situation, believing that the present advance in 
prices, now caused largely by car scarcity, at the same time 
will mean a higher value for the output of the north coast 
mills during the coming year, necessitated by the increased 
cost of manufacturing, due to higher prices for material and 
labor. He feels that the lumber industry is about to partici- 
pate to some extent in the general prosperity that all other 
lines of business have been enjoying the last year or two and 
which heretofore has not come to the lumber business. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Noy. 4—The general impression among the trade is that 
business continues to improve. All the yards find themselves 
busier each week, and another healthy sign is that they are 
not asked to figure on as many small bills as they have been in 
the past. They find that customers give them the business 
without demanding a figure in advance on small lots. Bank 
clearings, postoffice receipts etc. all show a healthy im- 
provement. The slight flurry in the price of flooring which 
occurred a couple of weeks ago, when a concession of $1 a 
thousand was offered, has been smoothed out, and prices are 
strong again. 

Vessels to transport lumber from the northern mills con- 
tinue to be scarce and they are the main topic of conversation 
among the trade. The redwood mills have been shipping 
much redwood into this territory all rail. This has seriously 
cut into the business of the mills that have no rail connections 
and that are forced to ship by vessel. Prices on either rail or 
water shipments are the same, but there are many advantages 
i securing the stock all rail, However, it seems as tho tite 
all-rail mills will not have it all their own way much longer, 
as the car shortage that has been troubling the other sections 
of the country has now made its appearance in that district 
and as a result shipments are becoming greatly delayed. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Noy. 6.—Prices are better than they were six weeks ago, 
tho no sensational advances have been noticed. Yellow pine 
and fir alike have advanced, and shingles are considered very 
high. Transit shingles are almost unobtainable. Retail yards 
are running a little low in stocks, due to the uncertainty of 


on-time delivery which makes the dealers slow to order. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Noy. 7.—The lumber business in this market continues to 
€ ol a satisfactory volume; in fact, it greatly exceeds that 
na ® year ago and is at least equal to that of other seasons. 
Vi 


3 il] has seen an unprecedented amount &f construction 
Work started in Milwaukee, which has naturally improved 
the mber business correspondingly. During the last month 
the ‘uilding inspector authorized 438 permits for work to 
as “1,639,587, a gain of more than $1,000,000 over October. 
ie when only 367 permits were issued for $637,937. These 
gures have brought the total for the year to Nov. 1 to 3,559 
alee for work to cost $11,962,584, compared with the 
ota tt, period of a year ago, when 3,427 permits for $10,- 
rege = were authorized. It was notable from the records 
«fain uilding inspection department that an unusual amount 
=n a work was authorized in which lumber was the prin- 
tg material. So far this month construction work con- 
hues to be unusually active for the late season and the ap- 


proach of winter. Wholesalers making the smaller cities 
thruout the State report that a very satisfactory volume of 
building is still going on and that the retail yards are get- 
ting as much business as they can handle with allowances for 
the freight and labor situation. 

Altho paved only a few years ago the asphalt on Vlict 
Street, Milwaukee, is in such condition that the taxpayers 
themselves have started an agitation for hew pavement. The 
Advancement Association has gone on record as favoring 
creosoted wooden block, which has given such excellent service 
on Grand Avenue in the principal business district, 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Nov. 8.—Prospects are bright for a new lar e sawmi 
Antigo, Wis., if present negotiations being poets geo’ 
Charles W. Fish, of Elcho, are consummated. Mr. Fish was 
the guest of honor before the Commercial Club of Antigo last 
Thursday evening, Nov. 2, and announced to the hundref 
leading business men of the city present just what his propo- 
sition is. ‘The mill he proposes to erect in Antigo is a singlé 
band with an annual capacity of from 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
feet, employing from seventy-five to 100 men eight to nine 
months in the year with day and night shifts, 

The John Week Lumber Co., of Stevens Point, Wis., has its 
logging operations well under way for the season and plans 
to cut more timber this winter than was cut during the 
season of 1915-1916. This will mean more extensive opera- 
tions at the mills next summer. The company’s camps at 
Moon, west of Mosinee and near Unity, are in full operation. 
This year’s sawing at the Week mill totalled about 6,000,000 
feet of pine, hardwood and hemlock. 

For the first time in several years the lumber companies 
of the Lake Superior region are paying some attention to hene 
lock bark. Low prices and a poor demand practically cut off 
the output for some parts of the lumber region, but last 
spring the price of bark rose to $15 a cord and under this 
stimulus such concerns as the Wachsmuth Lumber Co., of 
Bayfield, and the Schroeder Lumber Co., of Ashland, began 
taking care of their bark as a by-product of the lumber busi- 
ness. Lumber companies operating in the woods of northern 
Minnesota are preparing for one of the most active seasons 
in the history of that territory; it is expected that approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 feet of lumber will be cut this fall by nine 
lumber companies who will employ more than 10,000 men. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 6.—That Menominee River lumber companies are en- 
joying the best business and at the best prices they have had 
for several years was the assertion made today by several 
local lumbermen who declared that the market is even better 
than last week. Concerns on the river are taking only the 
choicest new business and in addition, of course, are taking 
care of all old customers. In the shipment of lumber, the 
continued car shortage is one of the worst drawbacks local 
concerns have had to deal with in several years, and the fact 
the prices are going up and there is a marked activity in 
shingles and lath as well as luniber when little of this busi- 
ness can be handled is an unusually distressing situation. 

Local concerns announced today that Canadian demand for 
hemlock was one of the surprises of last week. Lumber com- 
panies on the Menominee River had a lucrative business with 
Canadian buyers before the war broke out, but two years ago 
when the nations went to war this business dropped off en- 
tirely. The return of this business is looked upon as an 
extremely encouraging sign. 

The unusually heavy business which companies in this part 
of the Northwest are enjoying is believed to be due to the fact 
that the South and West are unable to supply their usual 
customers and buyers are turning to this section of the coun- 
try for relief shipments. 

A crew of ten expert timber hewers from British Columbia 
are at work at Bird Center near Wausaukee, Marinette 
County, cutting and hewing rock elm timber for shipment to 
England, where it will be used in shipbuilding. The stump- 
age was purchased from the J. W. Wells Lumber Co., of 
Menominee, Mich., but is being cut by men in the employ of 
the purchasers. The timbers are cut as long as the trees wi!! 
make, averaging about 45 feet, and are hewn on four sides. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 8.—Wholesalers have received notice of the big ad- 
vance in Idaho white pine, and it has had a stiffening tend- 
eney on the lumber market generally. The advance in general 
on No. 1 and No. 2 boards, ranging from $1 to $2.50 a thou- 
sand, also covers wide No. 3 boards and No. 4. The biggest 
advance, however, is on thick finish. Many items now are 
above the Feb. 1 list which is therefore out of date, and it 
is expected that a new list will be put out soon. The open 
weather has stimulated demand on retail yards in this terri- 
tory and is causing an unusually heavy wholesale business 
for this season of the year. 

The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., of St. Paul, has opened a Min- 
neapolis office at 926 McKnight Building. 

A conference on white pine blister rust took place last week 
at the agricultural college of the University of Minnesota. 
Dr. Haven Metcalf, of the plant division of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, and W. R. Ball, of the Wisconsin 
forestry department, spoke on the subject, and members of 
the Minnesota school of forestry and the Forest Service took 
part. 

M. J. Scanlon, of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., has 
returned from a business trip to the west Coast, where he 
inspected the Brooks-Scanlon company mill at Bend, Ore., and 
the Powell River Paper Co.’s plant on Vancouver Island, B. C. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 5.—During a visit here last Saturday Manager G. E. 
Davison, of the tie and piling department, Kirby Lumber 
Co., closed a deal for 17,000 acres of longleaf yellow pine tim- 
ber held by the Union Land & Lumber Co., in Holmes and 
Walton counties, Florida. Since it contracted with the New 
York Central to supply that system with practically all the 
ties it required beyond those cut along its own lines, the 
Kirby Lumber Co. has broadened its tie operations consider- 
ably. Prior te the Florida deal noted above it had acquired 
six extensive timber tracts in Mississippi and Alabama which 
are now being worked up into hewn crossties. A fortnight ago 
a smaller tract in Florida was secured from the Union Land 
& Timber Co. The new transaction will extend its tie opera- 
tions into Florida on a big scale. The timber just acquired 
is known as the “Michigan syndicate tract” and will produce, 
it is estimated, about a half million ties. The Kirby com- 
pany now maintains branch offices in New Orleans and Mobile, 
and the New York Central has stationed a chief tie inspector 
at Mobile to facilitate the movement of the ties as manufac- 
tured. It is understood that the ties are moved east by the 
all-rail haul exclusively. In discussing the Florida contract 














Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch, 


Birch Finis 


Birch pillars, walls, ceilings, 
casements, and doors are used in 
the new Grand Canyon Hotel, in 
Yellowstone Park, because the 
Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany wanted only the most har- 
monious, beautiful and durable 
finish to meet the critical eyes of 
thousands of visitors familiar with 
the finest structures the world has 
to offer. 


In modern homes and _ build- 
ings of every type you'll find 
Birch is fast becoming the 
chosen wood for interior work 
of all kinds. It offers much 
variety for those artistically in- 
clined. 


Birch particularly appeals to 
those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for so perfect is the 
imitation that often you hear 


people refer to it as Mahogany 
Birch. 


You Should Sell It 


Dealers everywhere are coming to real- 
ize that if they expect to get their share of 
the building business and knock out the 
ready-cut house fellows, they’ll have to 
supply builders with what they want and 
when they wantit. Birch has been adver- 
tised extensively to home builders and 
there’s no doubt but what many of your 
customers are ready right now to try it. 
Why don’t you stock it and prove to them 
that you’re a live wire and ready to deliver 
what they want when they want it? Ask 
any of the firms listed below for details. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
Marinette, Wis. LUMBER CO., 
GOODMAN LUMBER CO., Chicago, i. 
Gondenen, Wis. 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Wells, Mich. 
Stanley, Wis. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., Ee as WP the 
% sseli, ich. 
Hayward, Wis. 
MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., |G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. Appleton, Wis. 
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PACIFIC COAST 





Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 













Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


od Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 
Address correspondence to 
E. K. Wood Washington.” 
smnose LUMber Co. 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER. 


Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Mills at 

Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 
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DEALERS Find Doors 


Great Business Stimulators 


They bring new faces into your office and often 

are the means of landing complete house bills. 

When you want doors unexcelled for beautiful 

grain and figure and those made for 

hard service, specify ANN 
- \y MI 


Ni} 
TTT way 


ss LE yatiow DOORS 
is 0co’ ; ie a NAA RL 


a 

We ship Doors togetMer with 
Flooring, Ceiling, Drop Siding, Finish, Case, Base, 
Stepping, or Battens in either straight or mixed cars. 
Window and Door Frames a specialty. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. : 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L, FULLER, ~ : - remont Street Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative. 
W.C. ASHENFELTER, - + Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, . . Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. S. NURENBURG, - 


Chicago Representative, 
BMA 
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- Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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Exacting Buyers 


Never hesitate to buy trade marked 
goods for they know that the manu- 
facturer stands back of them with his 
guarantee. That’s what we do with 
our trade mark. 


- ERIS 
| 

src 

| FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
, EVERETT, WASH. 


You always find it on all our 


V.G. Fir Flooring 


Fir Uppers and Cedar Siding 


Straight or Mixed Cars 





DWySownon-VW-7A A> 





Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. Everett, Wash. 














put thru here last Saturday, Mr. Davison said it is planned 
to begin operations on the newly acquired tract immediately. 
The timber is practically all longleaf yellow pine and has been 
turpentined for two years past, it is understood. No figures 
regarding the consideration involved were given out. 

A rather novel transaction is reported from Louise, Miss., 
a village on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad whose 
citizens have just leased for a term of years a tract adjoining 
their town for the free use of the Belgrade Lumber Co. The 
latter concern owns 9,000 acres of timberland near Louise and 
has additional stumpage under option. Louise heard that it 
planned the erection of a mill and went after the mill, offer- 
ing the company free use of a site. The report adds that 
contracts have been signed and the construction of a plant to 
cut 50,000 feet daily will be undertaken in a few days. 

Greenwood, Miss., thru the secretary of its business league, 
announces that the Churchill-Milton Lumber Co. has for- 
mally agreed to accept the inducements offered to establish 
a sawmill there and will begin construction of the plant at 
an early date. 

The Derby Lumber Co., recently organized by P. M. Ander- 
son, plans the establishment of a mill at Derby, Miss., in Peart 
River County. Mr. Anderson was formerly president of the 
Richton Lumber Co., but retired from its management some 
time ago to engage in other business. In order to log the mill 
planned by the new Derby company, which is to cut 40,000 
to 50,000 feet daily, he has, it is said, purchased 2,200 acres 
of timber from the Hines interests and has 5,800 additional 
acres under option. 

Lake Charles reports the launching at the Clooney ship- 
yards in Lockport of the largest craft ever constructed on e 
Gulf shipyard west of the Mississippi River. ‘The vessel is 
a barge, building for the Gulf & Interstate Railroad and to be 
employed in the transfer of trains between Port Bolivar and 
Galveston. It is 244 feet long, 42 feet wide and 12 feet in 
depth and contains nearly half a million feet of lumber. <A 
movement has been launched at Lake Charles to vote a special 
$300,000 bond issue to deepen and widen the Calcasieu-Mer- 
mentau link of the intercoastal canal. The Clooney ship- 
yards plan the construction of a larger craft than the cana! 
can now accommodate. The concern is employing 400 men 
and may be enlarged if a deeper and wider channel to the 
Sabine River is secured. Failing the provision of adequate 
channel depth, the shipyards may be moved to deep water. 
Hence the movement to deepen and widen the intercoastal 
canal section. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Nov. 6—The car shortage has brought about a most pecu- 
Jiar condition of affairs in the yellow pine market in this 
section. Prices have become upset and irregular and pre- 
miums are being paid at the rate of $2 to $3 a thousand for 
the man who can ship promptly. The quicker the shipment 
the greater the premium. Conditions are gradually growing 
worse, from a shipping standpoint, and shutdowns are facing 
many mills that are carrying capacity yard stocks, with prac 
tically no prospect of moving it. One firm last week ordered 
ninety cars, which did not fill requirements, and received 17. 
Big mills are carrying big stocks, sometimes more than 15,- 
000,000 feet, where ordinary stock would be between 2,000,000 
and 3,000,000 feet. 

During the week long joist has had a good call at an ad- 
vanced price of $1. List and stock prices, however, are so 
erratic and subject to such rapid changes that lumbermen 
are uncertain in fixed prices. The whole situation at present 
is based on the supply of cars. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Nov. 7.—There is practically no change in the car situ- 
ation, most of the mills getting enough cars to keep running, 
tho most of them on short time. Stacking space is becom- 
ing searce and operations will be further restricted very 
soon if the supply of cars is not increased. Demand for 
practically all kinds of lumber has increased during the last 
ten days and buyers are very active. Prices are advancing 
fast on a number of items and especially on car material. 
Demand for that class of stock is increasing every day. 

According to statements made in shipping circles at Gulf- 
port there was more tonnage in the Gulfport basin last week 
than there has been at any other time for the last three years. 
There also have been more ships, it is said. 

The Central Lumber Co., operating mills at Brookhaven, 
Bogue Chitto and McCalls Creek, recently completed a 50,000- 
foot capacity circular mill at Lucien. The company has suf- 
ficient pine timber to keep the mill in operation for years and 
will run full time within the next few days. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Noy. 6.—With a steady market and an increasing car 
shortage local lumber manufacturers and dealers are facing 
a crisis which grows worse each day. While the market is 
even increasing on some qualities the lack of transportation 
facilities is hampering trading of all kinds. This in turn is 
curtailing manufacturing and delivery to local dealers. The 
car shortage is preventing delivery of orders to wholesalers 
long since due from the mills in the southern and central 
part of the State and the dealers in turn are hampered in 
filling orders on which they claim they could make a good 
margin of profit if delivery could be made. The strictly local 
trade holds up well. The stocks in the various yards are 
larger than they have been for some time but are dwindling 
under a constant flow of retail trade. 

The Belgrade Lumber Co., now operating a large mill at 
Isola, announces that it wil! establish a second mill at Louise, 
in Yazoo County. The new mill is to be built at once and 
will be the second industry of this kind for the town. The 
3arr-Holaday Lumber Co. has been in that field for several 
years. The Belgrade company owns about 6,000 acres of 
hardwood timber in Yazoo and Sharkey counties. The new 
mill will have a capacity of 50,000 feet per day. Land upon 
which the mill is to be located has been leased for a long 
term of years from B. E. Kern, of Yazoo City. 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


Nov. 6.—Except for the shortage of freight cars, which is 
hampering the movement of the commodity from the mills, 
the lumber situation in the Southeast is very satisfactory. 
All of the mills are operating on practically full time and 
the demand is said to be growing better all the time. In 
many cities more building is going on than is usual in the 
fall months. 

The exportation of lumber has also taken a turn for the 
better. A number of vessels have cleared for Burope within 
the last fortnight with at least part cargoes of lumber of 
some description. Sailing vessels in unprecedented numbers 
are taking lumber for the coastwise trade. The principal 
trouble seems to be to get the stuff from the mills to the 
port. 


—__ 
The price of naval stores continues to soar. 


active and the supply is short. Operators are havieae 5 





siderable trouble in securing the necessary labo i 
sands of negroes have been recently taken from ¢}) . seelee 
fields to work on the railroads and in other }inog i —_ 
North. > oe 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Noy. 7.—With no breaks in the good building 
demand for lumber holds up in fine shape; in fact 
probably more orders for lumber in this territory 
just closed than the one preceding. And the orders are 4 
for stock for immediate use, too. There has been very th 
replenishing of stock for a long time and meantime the 
demand has been heavier than expected and the buyers h 7 
been unable, because of the car shortage, to get anything ihe 
all the lumber they wanted, so followers of the lumber tra i 
assume that there will be an unusually large volume of teuns 
when stocking for the spring demand really does begin rn 
stocks undoubtedly are considerably lower than usual, With 
the fine building weather business generally holds up in fine 
shape in this territory. Farmers are selling their crops “4 
the largest prices ever offered and they all are well supplied 
with cash to push improvements. 

J. F. Jamison, sales manager for the Riner Lumber Co is 
back from a trip among the southern yellow pine mills, where 
he was trying to locate stock. He reports the shipping sity. 
ation even worse than it has been pictured and sees no immo. 
diate prospects for improvements. Stocks at the mills he 
says, are low. : 

W. E. Lowery, formerly of Chapin & Lowery, is back in 
Kansas City for the winter. He is interested in a new con- 
cern at Aberdeen, Miss., which he is going to return to Jater 

Charles Idiols, vice president of the Riner Lumber Co., ig 
back from Canada, where he spent the last three months on 
a pleasure trip. } 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber (o., and F. 
J. Bannister, vice president and treasurer, have gone on a 
month’s tour of inspection of the Long-Bell mills in the 
South. 

After building up their herd of Jerseys to a point where 
they were recognized as the best in America and among the 
best in the world, F. J. Bannister and Mrs. Bannister have 
sold most of the prize winners at public auction. R. A. Long, 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., of which Mr, Ban- 
nister is vice president and treasurer, bought eight of the 
high-bred cattle, including Flora’s Queen Ealeigh, for which 
he paid $1.725. Mr. Bannister found that his herd was 
taking too much time from his business and Mrs. Bannister, 
who has been doing much of the work of managing the farm, 
decided a smaller herd would be better, so it was decided to 
limit the Jerseys. A smaller herd will be built up as soon ay 
possible. 

The purchase of the prize winning animals by Mr. Long 
means that he will seek to hold the Jersey laurels on his hig 
estate at Longview. At the same time W. R. Pickering, 
president of the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., and W. A. 
Pickering, his son, purpose to establish a herd of Herefords 
on their recently acquired 1,800-acre farm Which will win 
national recognition. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. © 


Nov. 7.—Trade in the local yards continues to be good, 
Some dealers report a good demand from the shops and mills. 
The orders are individually small, but very numerous. There 
is a slackening in building locally, but the fine weather con- 
tinues to help along the lumber trade. 

An inventory of the estate of George Kimball Smith was 
filed in the probate court in Clayton, the county seat of St. 
Louis County, this week. Mr. Smith fell to his death, on 
Aug. 8, from the ninth floor of the Boatmen’s Bank Building, 
where he had his office. According to the inventory, he pos- 
sessed personal property to a total of $7,256.57. In real 
estate a lot in Crawford County, Kansas, was listed but not 
appraised. Mrs. Lora A. Smith, the widow, is the sole bene- 
ficiary. 

The banguet given by the Hoo-Hoo to celebrate the election 
for a second term of Julius Seidel to the office of Grand Snark 
of the Universe took place as per sehedule, Thursday night. 
Nov. 9. It was held at Cafferrata’s restaurant at Delmar an 
Hamilton, and the program. was expanded to include not only 
Hoo-Hoo but all lumbermen and their wives, sweethearts 
and daughters. 


We ather, the 
there were 
the week 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Noy. 8.—Curtailment is getting to be a necessity instead of 
being optional, in the yellow pine industry of southeastern 
Texas, according to A. C. Ford, president of the Texas Export 
Co. He said: “There is no room, for storage-yard room 1s 
growing scarcer every day, and the mills are shipping only 
70 percent of their production with the result that many of 
them will soon be forced to shut down. ‘The car shortage is 
growing steadily worse, altho that seems impossible. Prices 
are on the upward grade but have hardly reached their maxi- 
mum. Demand is good, particularly in Texas.” 

According to figures submitted by Mr. Ford to the Federal 
Trade Commission which is investigating the lumber situa 
tion, the average price of yellow pine for September this 
year was $14.07, as compared with $12.09 a year ago, while 
stocks at three of his mills are 3,250,000 to 4,000,000 fect 
larger than they were a year ago. 

A. A. Dumm. manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., renorts 
searcity in flooring, ceiling, drop siding and No. 1 and No. @ 
dimension with prices stiff, while 8- and 10-inch No. 1 and 12- 
inch No. 2 boards are more plentiful. Prices on these latter 
are about $1 less than at this time last year. ss 

The market for car material is continuing active with 
plenty of buying and prices advancing, increases aggregating 
$6 and $7 a thousand having become effective in the last 
few months. Demand is for 1x4-inch, 1x6-inch, 9 feet, and 
1x6-inch, 5 feet, including flooring, ceiling, siding, roofing 
and finish. : 

This month’s meeting of the Texas Hardwood Bureau W : 
be held Nov. 11 at the plant of H. G. Bohlssen Manufacturine 
Co., New Caney, Tex. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Noy. 6.—“If mills thruout the yellow pine belt will = 
their production down to approximately what they are a 


to get equipment to move we will see the best prices that 


ili 


: 7 ; r 9 well 
have prevailed in many, years.” was the comment ;of 2 mak 
informed local lumberman today on the situation. Autho 


ties here state that conditions are good and prospects bright 
for a steady increase in prices. The car situation is growing 
steadily worse. General Manager 0. &. Tam, of the Miller: 
Link Lumber Co., believes the shortage will be increasingly 
acute, at least until January, as open cars—for some tim 
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Pmand 1, a 
"IDE con, the easiest equipment to obtain—are now being moved out 
Thou. of this district to the coal fields. 
Southern Outputs of local mills have been curtailed, on an average, 
Sin the 2) to 45 percent during the last two or three weeks, due to 
the presence of salt water in the Sabine River. Foaming 
boilers occasion frequent shutdowns during each day. 
Invitations have been mailed and arrangements are vir- 
tually complete for the ceremonials that will attend the 
ither, the launching of the five-masted auxiliary lumber schooner City 
here were of Orange on Noy. 15. The occasion is to be the greatest in 
the week the history of this city and is attracting attention thruout 
'S are all the Southwest. Miss Maude E. Pearce, attractive daughter 
ery littie of Dr. A. G. Pearce, company physician for the Lutcher & 
time the Moore Lumber Co., has been chosen sponsor of the vessel and 
vers have will bestow the name as the big schooner glides into the 
thing like water. The governors of Texas and Louisiana are expected 
ber trade to be present and a number of prominent men have: advised 
be trade the committee in Charge of their acceptance of invitations. 
egin, for ' An elaborate banquet is to be served in the Orange room of 
al. With the Holland Hotel during the evening. A dance on the decks 
np in fine of the City of Orange is a unique feature of the occasion. 
; crops at The fact that this is the largest wooden vessel that has ever 
Supplied been constructed on the Gulf coast adds materially to the 
. ; importance of the occasion. It is being built for Henry 
er Co,, is Piaggio in the Swails shipyards and is especially designed for 
ls, where the lumber trade. Two other schooners are under construc- 
ping situ- tion here for the same interests. 
ho imme. 
mills, h 
4 NORFOLK, VA. 
a Nov. 4.—The North Carolina pine market had its usual 
» toda first week in the month of good business and for a while it 
er Co,. fs looked as tho orders would be more plentiful during Novem- 
nonths on ber than for some time, but during the last day or so the 
: demand has fallen off somewhat, particularly in rough 
— lumber, Sales of the better grades of rough lumber as a 
yone oH A whole during the week were much larger than has been 
is dn the enjoyed for some time previous and prices have naturally 
stiffened. There was a decided spurt in the demand for 
int where 4/4 edge box during the first part of the week from the box 
Among the manufacturers, particularly in the Baltimore and Philadel- 
ister have phia markets. Cargo sales were more frequent and while 
. A. Long about 50 percent of the orders booked are for delivery in 
Mr, Ban. December, the prices for future delivery are very much higher 
ht of the than for immediate delivery. The present market for 4/4 
foreign edge box is about 50 cents a thousand higher than it has been 
herd was for some time, while one cargo delivered in Baltimore sold 
maint 4:3 on the basis of $16.75 Norfolk less 5 and 2 percent, the water 
pie farm, freight rate being $2 a thousand feet. Most of the sales 


effected for prompt delivery were at $15.50 f. o. b. Norfolk. 

Box bark strips are the surprise of the market. Within 
the last two weeks the demand for this stock has been very 
brisk with a sharp advance in prices. Some future contracts 
are being taken by the mills, but most of the stock is ordered 


decided to 
as soon ay 


Mr. Long 
on his big 


Pickering, for prompt shipment. Practically no sales are made at this 
nid aes time below $10 and several cargoes have been sold at $10.25 
Haratorte and $10.50 f. 0. b. Norfolk. In dressed lumber the sale of 
wi ant flooring. partition and dressed stock boards continues good, 
while an increase has been noted in the call for %- and 
ye-inch ceiling. Prices of dressed lumber have not shown 
any advances as yet, due to two reasons; first, because of 
the mills carrying a surplus stock on hand which is known to 
the buyers; second, because the demand has not assumed 
0 be good, such proportions as to justify the mills in asking an advance. 
and bee This condition is not true, however, of roofers, 6- and 8-inch. 
us. There 


Demand continues on the increase for this stock and even the 
low-priced mills are getting better prices, while the leaders 
are demanding advances especially where future delivery is 
required. Roofers are selling at about the rough box prices. 
while the cost of dressing is estimated at from $1.50 to $2 a 


-ather con- 


Smith was 
seat of St. 


death, on thousand, 
k Building, The car situation shows slight improvement and because 
Ty. he pos- of the activities of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
In real other bodies in investigating whether lumber is being dis- 
paige criminated against in periods of this kind the mill operators 
. : 


hope that the railroads will make special efforts to furnish 
them equipment. Those mills on the waterfront are taking 
advantage of barge shipment wherever possible and while the 
freight rates by water are just as high as ever the scarcity 


he election 
rand Snark 


sday py ci } of bottoms is not so noticeable. As yet the mills are not 
Jelmar oe worried as to accumulation of surplus stock and will have 
le not only % to make no change in their plans if transportation facilities 


‘ Se ink , . 
sweethearts } continue to improve. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Noy, 6.—The report of the building inspector for October , 


holds out little of an encouraging nature to the builders and 
the local lumber yards. The declared value of the new build- 
ings did not exceed $317,068, the smallest total for any monta 
of the current year. Additions to the number of 111 were 
authorized at an estimated cost of $133,700 and 617 altera- 
Uons swelled the total by $183,100. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


- instead of 
yutheastern 
xas Export 
rd room is 
ipping only 
at many of 
shortage is 
le. Prices 
their maxi- 


5 bs Nov. 7, : The features of the building permits issued in 
the F ederal Toledo during the last week were $75,000 worth of new dwell- 
mber situa- ings ind a $100,000 apartment. The valuation of building per- 


rember this mits issued during the corresponding week of 1915 was $44,- 
ago, while S90. The continued building prosperity in the city seems fairly 
100,000 fect assured by the promise of the Willys-Overland Automobile Co., 
fo make the 1917 output 300,000 as against the 200,000 put 

O:, renorts oul this season, Factories where labor can be secured are all 
| and No. ¢ running at full capacity and the building operations are as 
o. 1 and 12- tcuive as at any other time during the season, thanks to the 
these latter Unusually mild and clear weather which has been enjoyed. 
a pe are employing practically all of their men and To- 

its i enjoying a general prosperity that is unparalleled in 
* iistory, A feature of the building continues to be the 

of the houses erected here by the thousands and the 
oti oil very few are for rental purposes, most of the new 
ing, roo us being sold before their completion. The car shortage 
— ne a, ray problem and great difficulty is experienced by local 
sureau Wi" mocren in securing deliveries, Prices have advanced all 

nufacturing ee the line and no one seems to have much idea of just 
oi the market stands owing to the inability to secure ship- 

or make promises based upon the arrival of expected 


orders, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ley are ~ reeied Me Plans for improving the housing conditions of the 
a ‘vel ext etre classes of Cleveland, which probably will require 
t,of a wel vn “sive lumber material when the work is started, are being 
nh. Author * eso red by the Real Estate Board and the Chamber of 

pects brigh rae gay housing and sanitation committee. At a special 
is growing ws this week the preliminary work was outlined and a 
the Miller: committee ; 







tions, atten gee to investigate different housing condi- 
eaeeniten ; us committee reports, suggestions as to the 
if thie oF a@ company to carry on the work will be heard. 

~* company is formed it will be the purpose of those 


increasingly 
some time 






behind the project to seek only sufficient profit to maintain 
the workings of the company. The chief aim will be to sup- 
ply the working classes with clean, light and airy houses at 
a minimum cost. Construction probably will begin in the 
districts where many plant workers now live. How soon work 
will start will depend upon the feasibility of the plan and the 
cost. In any event the outlet for lumber, as the logical 
material to be used, will be big. 

October has been the biggest building month in the city’s 
history. In dwellings, those of wooden construction showed 
a tremendous gain. Last October 299 dwellings, costing 
about $878,000, were erected. October, 1916, shows 435 
wooden dwellings, at an approximate cost of $1,300,000. In 
addition, this will be the busiest winter season for building 
the city has ever seen. Demands upon contractors necessi- 
tate them working right thru the cold season, and they are 
laying their plans accordingly. 

Extensive outlet for wood paving blocks in Cleveland js 
seen with the almost certain passage of the $3,000,000 bond 
issue for street repairs and paving. A campaign has been 
conducted during the last week by the Women’s Civic Associ- 
ation, taking the hospitals’ needs for noiseless paving as the 
basis for its activity. Value of the wood blocks is being 
demonstrated at St. Luke’s Hospital, and the absence of these 
blocks at the Women’s Hospital, East One Hundred and 
Seventh Street, is taken as a glaring example of what paving 
should not be. The Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers is 
lending its aid with statistics and other data to show the 
value of the wood block, especially for use in the vicinity of 
hospitals and other public buildings, and this information is 
being used by the Women’s Civic Association to hammer home 
its arguments. 

All lumber materials are firmer this week, as a consequence 
of the car shortage continuing and the decision of builders 
to keep on working. Much interior finishing is now going on, 
as owners of the dwellings seek to have their houses habit- 
able before the cold season arrives. This condition alone has 
sutficed to strengthen the market. Yellow pine, the basic 
material for house construction, has also strengthened, but 
not to a degree that results in price changes. : 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 8.—Lake receipts of lumber for October were 10,489,- 
000 feet. For the season of navigation to Nov. 1 receipts 
were 57,437,000 feet, against 74,452,000 feet in the same 
period last year, a falling off of 22 percent. Last week's 
receipts were 2,562,379 feet, of which a large proportion went 
to the yards of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. and Montgom- 
ery Bros. & Co. 

Receipts of shingles by lake during October were 82,770,000, 
which is much below the normal. Receipts to Nov. 1 were 
243,820,000, as compared with 651,307,000 in the same time 
last year. This is a decline of over 47 percent, which is a 
striking indication that shingles are not going to be plentiful 
in the East this winter. In: fact there probably will not be 
enough of them to go around and prospects of getting sup- 
plies promptly by rail are small, owing to the scarcity of cars. 

Building operations in Buffalo were on an active scale 
during October, the total number of permits being 478, with 
costs of $972,000, against 404 permits and costs of $856,000 
in the same month of last year. This is a gain of over 13 
percent. For the first ten months of the year costs have been 
$10,888,000, compared with $10,115,392. The year’s record 
to date is therefore 7 percent ahead of 1915. 

The general opinion among lumbermen is that prices are 
likely to go higher and the fact is pointed out that they are 
now lower than 1906 in almost every department, while prac- 
ticallly every other commodity is much above its ordinary 
level. <A big shortage of lumber in some lines will be shown in 
the East this winter, and on account of the high costs of pro- 
duction a good deal of curtailment is looked for in the woods. 
Some local lumbermen say they will do little or no cutting of 
white pine logs this winter and they expect a noticeable de- 
crease of supplies during 1917. Freight rates on lumber com- 
ing down the lakes are practically prohibitive. Those on hem- 
lock are $4.50 from the Straits, with hardwood freights $5. 
This is fully double the charges usually in effect. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Nov. 7.—Contracts calling for $21,374,000 worth of build- 
ing construction here in New England were placed during the 
month of October. This is the biggest October in the history 
of the New England building industry. It assures an active 
demand for building materials right through the current 
month. During the week ended Nov. 1, the last for which 
statistics have been reported, contracts were placed for $4,- 
870,000 worth of new construction, comparing with $3,821,- 
000 placed during the corresponding week a year ago. The 
value of contracts for New England building construction 
put through in 1916 from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 is $177,532,000, 
just $12,999,000 ahead of the best previous year for the 
builders, which was 1912. 

Comparative statistics of building operations in New Eng- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Virginia, Ohio, West Virginia, 
South Dakota, and portions of Missouri and eastern Kansas, 
as compiled by the F. W. Dodge Co. for the first ten months 
of this-year, show that out of the record-breaking total of 
$1,121,616,397 worth of construction contracted for New 
England alone is doing virtually one-sixth. 

A decided extension in the volume of building operations 
was recorded for October in Boston. During September the 
Boston building department granted permits for fewer struc- 
tures than in August, but during October 620 permits were 
taken out, calling for the expenditure of $2,357,338, a gain 
of nearly $1,000,000 over the previous month. 

‘Raking into account the high and increasing costs of food- 
stuffs, offset by the prosperous condition of the farmers, who 
are spending money freely for new construction work, local 
lumbermen are confidently expecting a good lumber demand 
and a firm market right thru the coming winter. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 6.—The lumber business last week averaged good, but 
has been spotty. Several houses show by their books that 
they are doing a bigger business than they have ever done 
and one that is taxing them to the,limit, while a few aave 
had a slowed down market to deal with. Only in one or two 
cases out of the many reported has there been any cutting 
of prices, and one of these was in the face of a rapidly rising 
market. Shipments are still far behind, but buying proceeds 
by the retail yards and the railroads, shipping interests, 
builders and larger industrial establishments. General busi- 
ness here is very lively and most manufacturers have all the 
orders they can handle, with many well filled up for future 
delivery. Labor is scarce and in some lines raw material is 
still scarcer, or the volume of business being done would 
be still greater. One of the most encouraging features of the 
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Check Us Up On Time 


in the delivery of your rush orders. That's the 
way to prove our claims of prompt attention to all 
orders. 


30 Cars Every 10 Hours 
of anything you may need in Douglas Fir should 
warrant you're trying us on your next order. 
TELL US YOUR NEEDS TODAY. 
Selling Organization: 


MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co.—(E. T. Sturgeon) 
SALT LAKE CITY, R. C. Angell Co.—(R. C. Angell) 
GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White—(T. P. White) 
OMAHA, McCormick & White —(F. P. McCormick). 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.—( Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. West Dept.) 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA—(J. D. Merrill, West Hotel) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 


Manufacturing Merchants. PORTLAND. OREGON 
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Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 
Factory, ies snl Shipbuilding 


824-25 Morgan Bldg., 
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Oregon Timber sma Tracts 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 








For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of all 
kinds of cut up 
stock, boxes, etc. Now includes also The 
Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, $10. 
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Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. 
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present conditions seems to be that tho a tremendous lot of 
stuff is being made and sold stocks do not seem to accumu- 
late, as wholesalers and jobbers find a ready market and re- 
tailers dispose of their goods almost as fast as received. 
Financial conditions are good, and while there are still some 
complaints about collections most lumbermen find little 
trouble in this respect. 

Report of the bureau of building inspection shows that 
during October 880 permits were issued for 1,337 operations, 
the estimated value of which is $4,055,045. Only in 1906 
has this figure been equaled in the last ten years. Last Oc- 
tober’s figures were beaten this year by almost $1,175,000. 
Compared to the first ten months of last year this year to 
date shows a decrease in number of permits and an increase 
in value. The 1915 figures were 15,752 operations and $34,- 
432,390, while this year’s are 13,353 operations and $39,- 
983,780. The cost of business buildings arranged for in Oc- 
tober was over $1,250,000 and was almost as great as the 
total cost of dwelling construction work. The department 
has numerous plans 6n file and much unimproved ground 
has been officially announced as soon to be developed, and 
with weather and labor and car conditions permitting work 
will be kept up thruout the winter. 

Wholesale hardwood dealers have been booking good busi- 
ness, much of it futures, as they have little really dry stock, 
Almost all lines of hardwood users are busy and prices are 
generally well maintained. The greatest demand seems: to 
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have been for red and white oak, both plain and quartered, 
thick ash and basswood. Low grade chestnut is in good de- 
mand and the better grades are strengthening. All kinds of 
hardwood floorings sell well, and maple, birch and beech are 
taken as offered. Gum sells well and poplar moves in in- 
creased volume. Cherry and hickory are in demand beyond 
the market and prices are high. Mahogany and the fancy 
woods are in good demand and high in price. White pine 
is steadily strengthening and some dealers are already re- 
fusing straight car orders of some items. Many of the Tona- 
wanda dealers have more lumber cut, but were unable to get 
it across on account of the shortage of bottoms on the lakes. 
Spruce sells tight on list and demand is good. Hemlock 
lists are being issued at $23.50 base, but $23 is nearer the 
average price collected, with the market active and supply 
decreasing. Cypress demand continues steady and strong. 
For some reason or other this wood seems to have reached 
the very desirable condition in this market of having few if 
any of the violent fluctuations that most other woods are 
subject to. While there seems to be always enough, there 
never seems to be a great surplus and prices have slowly 
and steadily advanced. Yellow pine is stronger. A greater 
volume is being consumed and, combined with decreased 
production and trouble in getting it here, this has made fer 
strength. North Carolina pine is in good demand, box, roof- 
ers, sizes and flooring all selling actively at good prices. 
Shingles sell in good volume for the time of year and prices 
are good. Lath of all kinds are scarce and high. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange has called a special meeting 
to consider the new demurrage rules that the railroads pro-- 
pose to put into effect the first of next month. Considerable 
opposition to the new schedule has developed among the mem- 
bers and the subject will be thoroly gone over at the special 
meeting on Wednesday at 2:30 p. m. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Nov. 6.—In their efforts to make the best of the time left 
before the close of navigation vessels are putting forth every 
effort to get unloaded at the earliest possible time after arriv- 
ing here with lumber. High freight rates are inducements 
which are responsible for the haste. Saturday the owner of 
the steamer Bradley paid $1 an hour to men to unload the 
steamer at the dock of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. on Tona- 
wanda Island, so that the vessel would not be detained at the 
local port over Sunday. In order not to run too many risks 
in bringing barges down the lakes in the storms that are 
likely to occur at this time of the year a number of barges 
are going into ordinary. The barge Jennette, of the United 
Lumberman tow, is the first to go into winter quarters here. 
The barge Mary Woolson will leave this week for winter 
quarters at Bay City, Mich. 

An increase in the demand for canal tonnage has resulted 
in a boost in the freight rates to Albany and New York. The 
rate to Albany has been advanced from $2.50 to $2.75, while 
shippers are now paying $3.15 to New York, an advance of 
40 cents over the previous rate. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


Noy. 6.—Fraser’s (Ltd.) is considering the question of 
erecting a pulp mill at Fredericton or in the county of North- 
umberland. If its plans are carried out the mill will be buiit 
and operated by a separate company with a capitalization of 
$4,000,000 and the plant will be one of the finest in Canada. 
Archibald Fraser informs the press that several sites for the 
mill are under consideration. The Nashwaak Pulp & Paper 
Co., which bought the mills and lands of the Partington Pulp 
& Paper Co., this winter will cut 20,000,000 feet, compared 
with 16,000,000 feet last winter. The higher prices for pulj: 
and paper have given a new impetus to the industry. A great 
development of the Canadian pulp and paper industry is pre- 
dicted. The large and.increasing expert of pulp to the 
American market, due to the present shortage there, will 
give a foothold there which will not be lost. It will also cause 
more capital to flow into the industry in Canada, and this 
has been one of the difficulties in the past. Canada has 
the timber and water power and comparatively cheap labor. 
It is also pointed out that before the war Germany shipped 
thousands of tons of newsprint, in addition to specialties, to 
the British market. 'The German firms secured a large market 
by cutting prices, which was made possible by combinations 
subsidized by the Government. It is said that German prices 
were as low as one penny per pound, less 5 percent, against 
the British mill price of one penny net. Germany lost this 
trade, and Canada therefore will have a large British market 
which includes Australia and South Africa. With regard to 
paper making, Canada is said to be twenty years behind the 
times in extent of the industry and it is claimed that the 
present output ought to be doubled. 

Scarcity of experienced men for the logging camps is still 
the complaint in New Brunswick, and some more were brought. 
in last week from Nova Scotia. The cut generally will be quite 
as large as that of last year, despite dearer supplies and 
scarcity of labor. The demand from the British and French 
governments for lumber continues and the market conditions 
are satisfactory. The boom in building schooners for coast- 
wise trade continues in the Nova Scotia shipyards. 

3uilding operations in St. John for ten months of this year 
were almost twice as great in value as for the like period last 
year, despite the war conditions. 

The International Waterways Commission is taking steps 
to put a stop to the dumping of mill refuse into the St. John 
River, to the injury of the salmon and trout fisheries. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Novy. 6.—There has been a considerable increase of activity 
in the lumber market lately. Retailers are buying more freely. 
owing to the expectation that in consequence of the shortage 
in the cut of logs and increased cost of production prices wil! 
continue to advance. Moreover stocks in some lines are be- 
coming scarce and dealers are anxious to stock up while the 
opportunity lasts. While the building trade shows but little 
improvement the requirements for other purposes keep lumber 
moving steadily. There is a noticeable increase in the Amer- 
ican demand, large shipments being made to Buffalo, Tona- 
wanda and Detroit with every prospect of increased business 
in this direction. Hemlock has shared the general advance 
in prices and is now quoted at $18 to $19 for carload lots 
at the mills. Most of the mills have closed down earlier in the 
season than usual on account of the Jabor shortage, in which 
there is no improvement and deliveries are still much delayed. 

The northern Ontario towns which in the past have suffered 
so greatly from bush fires have organized the Timiskaming 
Firemen’s Association to work for greater efficiency in fire- 


fighting. At a meeting held in Englehart Oct. 26 a constitu-’ 


tion was adopted. Fire Chief Borland, of Cobalt, was elected 
president; Fire Caief Lever, of New Liskeard, vice president, 
and J. S. Duffet, of Haileybury, secretary-treasurer. 

Hon. G. H. Ferguson, Ontario Minister of Lands and For- 
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ests, will receive tenders up to Feb, 1, 1917, for the right to 
cut pulp wood and pine timber on an area situated on the 
Black Sturgeon River and adjacent territory in Thunéor Bay 
district. 3 

At the sittings of the Dominion’s Royal Commission in 
Montreal, Oct. 31, Ellwood Wilson, an expert on the paper 
industry, stated that the wood pulp supply in Canad; would 


_ disappear during the next twenty-five years if conseryatiog 
measures were not adopted. ‘Three things, he gai were 
essential to the protection of the pulp industry—i). adop- 
tion of a scientific system of reforestation; a prope: system 
of fire protection such as had been adopted in British Columbia 
and on the lands controlled by the Laurentide interests on the 
Ottawa and St. Maurice rivers; and a system that would do 
away with the dangerous disposal of waste that now prevails, 
He asserted that during the last thirty-five years “0 per. 


cent of the pulpwood lands of Canada had been burned over 
and rendered useless for generations to come. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Nov. 4.—The presidential campaign has not had a de- 
pressing effect upon business in California, as is shown by 
the phenomenal figures in the banking reports, altho these 
institutions have not been lending very heavily lately. There 


are indications that the lumber market will hold up better 
than usual during the winter and that, once the car shortage 
is relieved, there will be a heavy movement of lumber of all 


kinds. General business is improving in the city. 

San Francisco bank clearings for October amounted to 
$342,492.000, a gain of $91,224,000 over last year. 

An official of the Anglo and London Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco states that despite the great business ac- 
tivity the banks are unable to loan as they desire, owing to 
the financial independence of those who usually are large 
commercial borrowers. In reviewing the financial situation 
he says: “Money is accumulating in California, as else- 
where. Country banks are increasing their deposits in the 
reserve cities, instead of borrowing as has been usual at this 
season. The reserves held against deposits by the national 
banks in this city are regularly more than double the legai 
requirements. One cause of this probably is the fact that 
our enormous export trade is now mostly financed by de- 
posits on this side to be released against documents, which 
tends to make cash transactions and quick turnovers in all 
parts of the country. ‘The profits of our shipowners and 
mining men have been very large. Our shipyards, like those 
of other ports, are operating to full capacity and are en- 
larging their plants, as are in fact nearly all of our im- 
portant industries in all lines. There is considerable indus- 
trial expansion in motor trucks, rice milling and clothing, 
Building is only moderately active.” 

Local lumber business is rather quiet this week, with yard 
stocks small, as a rule, and comparatively little lumber 
moving. The yards in the interior have orders in, but the 
ear shortage is delaying deliveries. The local wholesalers 
report good inquiries for special orders for prompt delivery. 
Scarcity of coastwise tonnage, with many steam schooners 
barbound along” the Coast, makes deliveries slow and the 
dealers are cautious about accepting business when the 
mills must be protected. 

There is a good demand for manufactured redwood and 
there are intimations that an advance of $1 may be made 
on redwood lumber to offset the advance in freights from 
Humboldt Bay to California ports. Redwood shingles are 
firm, with cedars scarce and advancing. 

White and sugar pine lumber is in excellent demand in 
the eastern market and the mills have made large cuts this 
season, as a rule, However, they are greatly handicapped 
just now in making shipments owing to the growing scarcity 
of cars. However, railroad officials claim that the peak of 
the car shortage has been reached and that the freight situa- 
tion will gradually improve. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was thirteen, representing a total investment in build- 
ings of $61,700. This is below the average for local build- 
ing construction, exclusive of municipal and other public 
structures. The forty-one building permits issued during 
the week showed a total valuation of $1,300,000, including 
a $1,000,000 permit for the construction of the Southern Pa- 
cific office building. The building permits issued in San 
Francisco during October showed a total valuation of 
$1,010,000, as compared with $1,236,000 last year. ‘The 
building contracts entered into during the month of October 
amounted to $1,224,000. 

The offshore freight market is steady with very little new 
lumber chartering reported. There is no increase in the 
supply of disengaged tonnage available for early shipments 
of lumber and offshore lumber freight rates remain at high 
figures. However, there is more tonnage now headed for 
San Francisco thaa a year ago. 

Coasting lumber freights are very firm. The season of 
stormy weather is now at hand and steamers will not be able 
to make so many trips in the course of a month. This will 
keep the freight market strong. Coastwise freight quotations 
are $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia River to San Fran- 
cisco and $7 to southern California ports. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s big auxiliary power schooner 
City of Portland recently arrived at Newcastle, N. 8. W» 
from Port Pirie. It will load a cargo of Australian coal for 
Honolulu. Thence it will go to Puget Sound to load a sec 
ond cargo of lumber for Australia, under charter to the 
American Trading Co. Next week Charles R. McCormick & 
Co. expect to launch a new steamer that they are building 
at Astoria, Ore., for their own use. It will be similar to the 
Waupama, with a carrying capacity of about 1,100,000 feet 
of lumber. 

Shipping front foreign and Atlantic ports now on the 
way to San Francisco is said to be far ahead of what it was 
a year ago. The increase is estimated at nearly 100,000 
tons capacity. The total of tonnage now on the way here is 
257,000 tons, including both steam and sail. This increase 
is largely due to the large number of sailing vessels that have 
been pressed into service because of high freights and the 
additional Japanese steamers, which have been sent out to 
capture the trade of the Pacific. There is also a large 
amount of tonnage coming in from the west coast of South 
America and from Oriental ports, as well as Manila and the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. 

The first of the new fleet of Norwegian motorships, which 
is to operate between San Francisco and Scandinavian ports: 
via the Panama Canal, the Bayard, has arrived at Balboa 
from Norfolk with coal. The Bayard is to be followe:! by the 
motorships George Washington and Brazil, carrying coal for 
the United States Navy yards on the Coast. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co. has closed down both of its 
sawmills at McCloud for the season. It is stated that the 
mills would have been kept in operation for a mont! longe? 
if there had not been a car shortage. Practically a!) of the 
yard space available for piling up lumber had been utilized. 
The two mills had been turning out an aggregate of about 
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600,000 feet of white and sugar pine lumber daily. Nearly 
9 000 ‘on were employed in the mills, factories and camps 
“’ ine the season just closed. 

According to advices from Fresno, the White & Friant 
Lum! .» Co., incorporated under the laws of Illinois, has filed 
on with the State Water Commission to appropriate a 
certain amount of water from Whisky Creek and Sand Creek, 
and it is announced that thousands of acres of valuable tim- 
per land in Madera County will be placed on the market. The 
water is to be used in fluming lumber from the mountains in 
Friant, this county. Michigan capital is behind the project. 
an Joaquin Light & Power Corporation has filed a pro- 


durin 


a petit 








se gainst the appropriation of water from Sand Creek, on 
the grounds that this stream has been used for years by 
that company and that all of the water is needed for gen- 
erating power. 

p. lI. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lum- 
per Co., which has almost completed a big season’s cut at 
Standard, has been spending a few days at his city office. 


c, R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber Co., this 
city, has returned from a trip to Oregon. 

Among the well-known lumbermen who were San Fran- 
cisco visitors during the week are: W. F. Knox, of Sacra- 
mento; A. F. Stevens, of Healdsburg; Robert A. Johnson, of 
Klamath Falls; J. E, Terry, of Sacramento, and W. P. John- 
son, of McCloud. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Noy. 8.—Sales of yellow pine have decreased considerably 
since the last report and local lumbermen attribute this to the 
interest being shown by contractors and builders in the elec- 
tion. Next week, the lumbermen believe, conditions will again 
be much better. Prices have remained about the same as last 
week and there is very little demand from other States. 
This dullness also is attributed to the presidential election 
last Tuesday. Sales of hardwoods here decreased, but prices 
have held up very well. 

Thousands of acres of timberland in Elmore County, just 
across the Tallapoosa River from Montgomery, will be taken 
over by big interests of the East when Montgomery and 
Elmore County officials erect a bridge across the river and 
trade territory is opened with the freight centers. Should 
Montgomery County voters decide to issue the proposed 
$50,000 bonds for the building of the bridge it is considered 
certain that a dozen or more lumber mills will dot the tim- 
berland section of that county. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Noy. 7.—Shipments from this section are almost double 
those of last week and the demand still continues. Several 
mills report that they have had a better supply of cars the 
last week than for several months previous, while others re- 
port just the opposite. Those that have been able to secure 
cars took advantage of it and shipped a large volume. The 
car shortage situation as a whole is about as last reported 
and the railroads still continue to furnish many cars for 
their orders. Nothing encouraging is heard from the Mex- 
ican market and orders from that section are scarce. It is 
hoped, however, that demand from that section will open up 
in the near future and that the present supply of cars will 
show material improvement. 

A report is circulated that the British Government is 
in the market for 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet of all sizes—— 
from 1-inch to heavy construction timbers—calling for ail 
grades, but yet mills in this section have received no in- 
quiries. The export demand continues good, considering 
the poor showing it has made in the last few months, with 
144-, 1144- and 2-inch being in frequent demand, and 12x12— 
30 lineal average Mch. ’05 also being in good demand. 
Prices on both prime and 12x12—’05 Mch. are very much 
better than could be secured several weeks ago and are ex- 
pected to advance even more in the near future. This is 
very encouraging to mills in this section, as heretofore export 
lumber has been moving very slowly, and several mills have 
a well assorted stock of prime on hand and are desirous 
of getting it on the market. 

The railroads in the last week have been busy placing 
orders for stringers, caps, sills, heavy construction timbers 
and smaller timbers for repair purposes. Mills in this sec- 
tion have booked orders for over a million feet of stringers 
in the last ten days, with 7x16, 8x16—28-foot rough heart 
being in better demand than other sizes and prices holding 
steady at $30 f. o. b. mill. Inquiries for 24- and 26-foot 
stringers are increasing and also for 14- and 16-foot at 
prices that are improving steadily. Caps, which have not 
been moving in such good volume recently, show a good in- 
crease the last week, with the mills booking orders for over 
a million feet, calling for 12x14—14 and 14x14—14 rough 
heart at very satisfactory prices. Sills also show an improve- 
ment in volume. Prices are about the same as last reported, 
with 36-foot still leading in demand and inquiries for 40- 
foot being much better than heretofore. Oil rig timbers are 
in excellent demand and prices have advanced about $2 ir 
the last month, the demand from Kansas and Oklahoma being 
heavier than from other States. Ties in the last week have 
almost doubled in volume over any one week for the last two 
mouths, with 6x8—8-foot and 8x8—8-foot 6-inch leading in 
demand, and prices on all grades and sizes showing a very 
good advance. Both No. 1 rough and rough heart are in 
frequent demand. Heavy timbers such as 10x10 to 18x18 
are not moving. in such large volume as last reported, but 
Prices on all sizes show an advance of 50 cents to $1, the 
cail for No. 1 SE&S being especially good. 

Paving block stock demand, which for several weeks has 
been excellent, has fallen off, but prices are reported to have 
advanced about 50 cents, No. 1 SE&S still continuing to 
lead. Dimension demand could hardly be improved upon, 
coiisidering the many mills that are out of the market. Call 
for both Nos. 1 and 2 is excellent and several of the milis 
report being short on many items and oversold on others. 
N price lists are very frequent in this section with each 
‘tional list showing a good advance. Mills report that 

ess is very good at the advanced prices, $4 and $4.50 

ing obtained by many. Number 3 dimension also shows 
tter in price and demand is very encouraging. A few 
report a well assorted stock of No. 3 on hand, and it is 

' that the present demand will continue. 

“cr maaterial demand is very good and prices on B and 
‘cr siding are much better than last reported. Prices on 
‘ng are very much better and inquiries for roofing and 
's show a gratifying increase. Several orders have been 
received in the last week calling for heart prime decking 2 
and : x5-inch 20 and up, 27 lineal average, at very encourag- 
‘ng prices. Demand for plaster lath is not so good as last 
reported, but prices remain around $2 f..0. b. mill. Byrkit 
lath in all lengths move slowly and prices are about the same 
ts last reported. Shiplap in both No. 1 and No. 2 is in ex- 
ce ent demand and prices on both show improvement daily ; 
‘9 still leads in demand, with 1x10 showing a much larger 


a 
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volume than for several weeks; 1x12 continues to move very 
slowly, with prices slightly improved. Number 3 shiplap also 
shows an increase in volume over last week, with prices on 
all sizes about 50 cents above last week. Many mills report 
a well assorted stock on hand. Boards, No. 1, are in much 
better demand than for several weeks and prices on all sizes 
are very satisfactory. Number 2 boards could hardly be in 
better demand and prices are advancing daily, 1x12 in both 
grades leading in volume. Number 3 boards also show im- 
provement in volume and prices being obtained could not be 
secured last week, and three weeks ago would have seemed 
unreasonable. Grooved roofing is in only fair demand and 
prices are slightly better than last reported. Fencing in all 
grades—Nos. 1, 2 and 3—is in splendid demand and prices 
are improving satisfactorily. The volume of No. 3 shipped 
this month will be almost double that shipped in October if 
the present demand continues. 

Casing and base show an advance of about $1 since last 
report and demand also is better. Jambs are about the same 
in price and demand is only fair. Molding demand\is about 
the same as heretofore and prices show but little improve- 
ment. B and better surfaced still continues to advance in 
price and the demand is much better than last week. C 
surfaced is not moving in such great volume, but prices are 
advancing steadily. Rough finish is in about the same posi- 
tion as last reported as to price and demand. Drop siding 
demand still continues to hold its former place and prices 
have adyanced about $1 since last reported. B and better 
still leads in volume, with Nos. 1 and 2 showing a very gool 
increase. Bevel siding and partition show very little im- 
provement as to demand and prices are about the same as 
last reported. B and better grade still continues to lead in 
volume. Ceiling, especially %-inch, is in excellent demand, 
with prices much better than last reported. During the 
week prices have advanced about $1 and the demand at the 
advanced figures still continues. Demand for %- and %- 
inch is only fair and prices show but little improvement. 
Flooring demand could hardly be improved upon, shipments 
of both 1x3 and 1x4 showing a very satisfactory volume. 
B and better edge grain and B and better flat grain, 1x4, 
still continue to lead in volume, with No. 1 flat grain and 
No. 2 flat grain 1x4 being in frequent request. Many mills 
report that their stocks of flooring are much lower than they 
would like to have them, while others say it is hard to keep a 
stock of any grade on hand. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


Nov. 8.—Lumber and building conditions in the Saginaw 
Valley continue very gratifying with prices firm and pros- 
pects excellent. Last year has been a record one in the 
building line and the weather has been ideal for construc- 
tion activities. Lumber concerns in both Bay City and 
Saginaw report trade brisk, handicapped only by the short- 
age of cars and labor. 

The John D. Mershon and Pacific Lumber companies re- 
port business as being very heavy, but the shortage in cars 
has made it difficult to fill all orders. Prices are higher, 
prospects good and inquiries are many. The chief trouble 
in the car shortage is on the Pacific coast. C. W. Penoyer, 


president of the Pacific Lumber Co., is in New York, and - 


expects to spend Thanksgiving in Saginaw. 

During October building permits were issued in Saginaw 
to the amount of $63,350, one of the largest for that month 
in many years. While building operations continue active 
in Bay City the approach of cold weather is having its effect, 
and there is a material decrease in the permits. 

Navigation remains open and a large quantity of lumber is 
being imported. During October were imported 2,314,388 
feet of lumber and 168,150 pieces of lath thru the Saginaw 


customs office. 
NEW YORK 


Nov: 8.—The election of course has been the paramount 
issue the last week and with the removal of the doubt of the 
result unquestionably will come a period of further business 
improvement. Business has been growing better for several 
weeks and the outlook becomes more encouraging each day. 
A higher range of prices is obtained and wholesalers are get- 
ting inquiries and orders which indicate that business during 
the next few months will move forward steadily. The diffi- 
culty of getting cars is a serious deterring factor. Many 
wholesalers say that it is quite useless for them to look for 
further business with so many unshipped orders on their 
books. The fact that railroads are ordering new equipment 
rapidly is encouraging for the future, but it offers little 
assistance now, with so much previously booked business still 
on the files. ° 

Mills report good inquiries from all sections of the coun- 
try and orders here are distributed among all lines of trade 
and hardwood men find a pronounced activity among the 
furniture, piano and hardwood consuming trades. 

Should plans now being laid be carried to a successful con- 
clusion, one of the most remarkable real estate develop- 
ments in this section of the country will become a realized 
fact. The Degnon Terminal Co. proposes to create a “Gar- 
ment City” at its development, which would involve, accord- 


ing to those identified with the project, an eventful outlay - 


of probably $50,000,000. Some years ago the needle industry 
moved from the downtown section to Fourteenth Street, 
subsequently going further north to Twenty-third Street and 
finally as far north as Thirty-fourth Street. There seemed 
every indication that the movement would not stop even at 
this point, and retailers located in the Fifth Avenue section, 
north of Thirty-fourth Street, became alarmed, for they 
feared that should the wholesale firms invade their section 
that serious results might ensue. The “Save New York” 
movement and the zoning resolution were both influencing 
factors in bringing the condition to the attention of the 
wholesale trade, and then it was realized that they were 
paying high rentals for space, while cheaper quarters would 
answer their purposes. The result was the scheme to make 
a “Garment City,” embracing about twenty-five buildings, 
each six stories in height and measuring about 600x80 feet 
each to be constructed to meet the requirements of the 


trade. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 7.—Another week has rolled by without any relief 


‘ from the car shortage, which now has become so acute that 


many mills are unable to ship more than 30 percent of their 
orders. This is causing many splendid orders to be re- 
jected. The mills in position to get equipment have been 
so busy filling orders that their stocks are very badly broken. 

“The buyers are so anxious to get the lumber shipped, 
that they are urging us to ship without fixing a price,” was 
the way a local sales manager spoke of the situation today. 
“They are telephoning us to ship and charge what we think 
is the right price, but to ship just as quickly as possible.” 

Owing to the difficulty of getting cars and the strong 
demand from various parts of the country, prices are still 


gradually improving. In fact, if a mill can ship the goods, 
it can get any price within reason. The railroads apparently 
are planning to replenish their supplies of equipment, for 
car companies are buying heavily. The demand from this 
source seems to be growing steadily. 

The improvement in the lumber demand is reflected in 
the increased building operations, which have grown enor- 
mously in this section lately. Permits during October 
represented building activities in Shreveport costing $194,- 
284, compared with only $66,512 during September and 
$75,124 during October of last year. 

Many lumbermen have been in Shreveport during the last 
week taking in the eleventh annual State fair of Louisiana. 
The lumbermen found many things of interest, especially 
agricultural products grown on cutover lands, and facts 
about livestock industry on cutover areas. They also found 
of particular interest a model dairy which was erected with 
lumber donated by the Louisiana Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Farmers are urged to build similar 
structures and engage in the dairy business, and it is ex- 
pected that lessons at the fair will stimulate the indus- 
try. Wooden silos and other articles also were exhibited. 
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The Glasses to 
Look Through When 
Seeking Big Value 


and we’ have hundreds of Eastern 
customers who are mighty glad that 
they took their first look. When you 
want high quality, uniform millwork and 
dependable grades in Western products 
we advise you to send your orders for 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 
and Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 










Better take your first look today and 
send usa trial order? We would like 
a chance to show you the quality of our 
lumber and demonstrate the real mean- 
ing of prompt shipments. 


Tell us your needs today. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants—Exporters 
544-548 Henry Buiiding, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft. 10 hours. 
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The Western Lumber 


Sales Company 
Wholesalers of 


[ WESTERN LUMBER 


Our Aim—To provide a safe, | Our Specialty—Shorts and 
sane and satisfactory distribu- | Odds and Ends of all sorts. 
tion of Lumber Products. 


We would be pleased to receive your Inquiries and Invite Correspondence. 


The Western Lumber Sales Company 
The 42 Story L. C. Smith Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH, 














— ‘ 
tightly applied means satisfied customers. 

When you buy from a firm handling the 

variety we handle you avoid prejudiced ad- 


vice. Try it on your next order. 
aaa 
Fir, Spruce, 


Eastern Oregon Soft 
Cedar and Larch = California White 
Factory palttomste Susar 
irement: ano e 
pa ” Western Soft 


‘OREGON-WASHINGTON LBR. & MFG. CO. 


General Office SEATTLE Henry Building 








\. Address all inquiries to EASTERN SALES OFFICE, 652 Otis Bldg., Chicago, mJ 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 4 


Means Quality in 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
SEATTLE. 

















¥ Revive Mill Construction by Using a 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 





Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., Wan” 


L*, Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. 








Atlas Lumber Company, °wasi.” 
Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


Red Cedar Shingles 








\Fir, Hemlock, Cedar’ 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Drop Siding, Ceiliag, Dimension and Lumber 
—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 


“ RITE- 
GRADE” 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make per- 


manent customers. Let us mix a car to suit your 
needs. Write or wire for prices today. 








John D. Collins Wittains, 
Washington. Lumber Co. \ 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL 





H. B. Sale, of the Hoffman Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
was a local lumber trade visitor on Wednesday. 


E. M. Vestal, of the Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., visited the local trade on Thursday. 


Fred Hi. Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros. Lumber Co., Lum- 
ber Exchange Building, Chicago, is on a week’s trip to mills 
in Arkansas. Before his return he expects to visit Dallas, 
Tex. 

The W. L. Joyce Co., wholesaler of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
opened a Chicago office. The sales office in this territory is 
in charge of E. J. Brady and is located at 505 Chamber of 
Commerce Building. 


Charles Gill, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, 
Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday on his way home from sev- 
eral days’ trip in Michigan territory. He found an active 
demand for lumber in that section. 


J. M. Schultz, of the Schultz-Holloway Lumber Co., Lumber 
Exchange Building, Chicago, left Wednesday evening for 
Memphis, where he expected to spend several days visiting 
mills in that territory. Before returning he also expected to 
visit several Arkansas hardwood mills. 


George S. McCorkle, of the John Schroeder Lumber Co., 
Ashland, Wis., while in Chicago Wednesday, stated that busi- 
ness with his concern was good and that it was practically 
all sold up on present stocks. He reported the car shortage 
situation in Wisconsin as becoming more serious. 


George A. Hoene, assistant sales manager of the Interna- 
tional Lumber Co., who has been a victim of rheumatism for 
several weeks, part of the time being spent at the St. Luke's 
Hospital, has gone to Attica, Ind., where he expects to take 
Mudlavia baths. 


R. H. Clark, treasurer of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., spent a part of the week in Chicago on his 
way home from an eastern trip. While here he conferred 
with W. S. Nurenburg, representative in this territory for 
the company, who returned Thursday morning from a selling 
trip in southwestern territory. 


E. H. McGill, manager of the tie and timber department of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange, Kansas City, Mo., 
stopped off in Chicago a day from a two weeks’ trip in the 
eastern territory. Mr. McGill reports finding business very 
flourishing, and buying by the railroads picking up with a 
promise of much future business of that kind. 


J. M. Riel, secretary-treasurer of the Keith Lumber Co., 
Lafilin & Twenty-second streets, Chicago, left Thursday for 
New York and Boston, where he will spend two weeks super- 
intending the sawing at custom mills there of a large ship- 
ment of mahogany logs that the company has received at 
eastern ports. The logs are from Belize, British Honduras, 


Among the Chicago hardwood lumbermen who went to Mem- 
phis to be present at the organization meeting of the Americar 
Oak Manufacturers’ Association, which was scheduled to take 
place at the Chisca Hotel on Friday, were J. B. Utley, of the 
Utley-Holloway Lumber Co., and Max L. Pease, representative 
in Chicago of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., of Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., and Saginaw, Mich. 


J. S. Rhodes, sales manager of the Cascade Lumber Co., of 
North Yakima, Wash., was a recent trade visitor in Chicago 
on his way home from a trip east. He stated that his com- 
pany found the lumber business good, especially in sup- 
plying box shook lumber to the apple growers in the Yakima 
Valley. The growers this year harvested the biggest crop 
they ever had and Mr. Rhodes stated that 8,000 cars would 
be required to ship the crop. 


A. A. Henry, vice president of the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co., Monadnock Block, who is in charge of the yellow pine 
department, and who returned Tuesday from a two weeks’ 
trip in the South, stated that he did not find many mills will- 
ing to take en any additional business on account of being so 
far behind in their orders, due to the car shortage. The car 
shortage is growing more serious with the mills and none of 
them are getting anything like their normal requirements. 


‘John D. Mershon, president of the John D. Mershon Lum- 
ber Co., of Saginaw, Mich., and president of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. of Illinois, was in Chicago part of the week, conferring 
with P. M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
who is in charge of the sales office and warehouse at 3612 
South Morgan Street. On Thursday Mr. Mershon left Chicago 
on an eastern trip, expecting to be gone several days. 
While here he said that there was an active demand for red- 
wood and that in the producing territory the demand for red 
cedar shingles is so pronounced that the supply is being 
practically taken up there. 


Paul S. Collier, recently chosen secretary of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, was 
a visitor at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S offices on Tuesday 
of this week, en route from Oneonta, N. Y., to his former 
home near Durant, Iowa. . Mr. Collier will assume his new 
duties Dec. 1 and was intent on a vacation preparatory to 
getting into shape for strenuous work, as was illustrated by 
his announced purpose of returning by way of Chicago to 
attend the meeting of retail State secretaries to be held here 
on Friday of this week. 


The meeting of the executive committee of the Master 
Car Builders’ Association was scheduled to be held Friday 
morning of this week at the office of J. W. Taylor, secretary 
of the association, in the Karpen Building. Outside of rou- 
tine matters the committee wil! decide upon the place of the 
next annual meeting of the organization. For the last eleven 
years it has been held at Atlantic City, but there is nothing 
to indicate that the eastern coast city will be chosen this 
year. Effort will be made to impress upon the association 
the advantages of Chicago as the place of next meeting, par- 
ticularly the fully adequate facilities of this city’s new 
municipal pier. 


A meeting of secretaries of several of the different retail 
lumber associations was scheduled to take place in Chicago on 
Friday at the Hotel Sherman. Among those expected to be 
in attendance were J. R. Moorehead, Kansas Cty, Mo., of the 
Southwestern ; W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn., of the North- 
western ; R. D. Mundell, Denver,.Colo., of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’; E. E. Hall, Lincoln, Neb., of the Nebraska : 
F. M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio, of the Ohio; H. C. Scearce, 
Mooresville, of the Indiana; Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee, Wis., 
of the Wisconsin; L. W. Smith, Grand Rapids, Mich., of the 


a 
Michigan; Paul 8S. Collier, Oneonta, N. Y., of the Now York 
and George Wilson Jones, Chicago, of the Mlinois association, 
Several important matters relative to the affairs of retail 
lumber association work were scheduled to be discusse|, ; 

A fire last week at the plant of the Chicago Dry Kiin Co 
one of the assets of Harry A. Dubia, president of the Indys. 
trial Savings Bank, practically destroyed the plant, ana a 
loss of $40,000 was entailed. Two firemen were hurt in the 
fire. The cause of the blaze was explained as being froy 
sparks thrown from motors in the plant. Local lumbermen aye 
much interested in the outcome of the affairs of the Industria} 
Savings Bank on account of being heavy creditors of the Amer. 
ican Compound Door Co., one of the Dubia assets. The Central 
Trust Co. of Illinois is receiver for the bank and the report has 
it that some settlement may be made with the concerns that 
have money coming from the door concern. The American 
Compound Door Co. is not a party to the receivership and is in 
steady operation. 


The appointment of W. A. Green, of Jacksonville, Fla,, 
assistant secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association has not only met the approval of members of 
that organization but is recognized as one likely to be of 
much help in promoting association matters. Mr. Green has 
had a long experience in the lumber business, having started 
in the white pine yards of the Black Rock district of But- 
falo, N. Y., and from there he went to the yards in the north- 
ern Tonawanda district, where he remained until 1896. Mr, 
Green has been in the South since 1900 and has been con- 
nected with several cypress companies there. He has had 
experience as inspector, yard foreman and in fact in every 
branch of the business from the swamp to the marketing of 
the product. His last connection, previous to his appoint. 
ment, was as representative of a large wholesale firm that 
specializes in southern cypress. 


Southern lumbermen who make occasional trips north and 
northern lumbermen who make frequent trips south will be 
interested in the announcement of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road tnat. beginning Noy. 15, it will place in service a new 
“Panama Limited” that will operate between Chicago and 
New Orleans. The announcement of the railroad is that the 
new train will be the peer of any limited train in the country 
and “de luxe’’ in every sense of the word. The equipment 
will be three drawing room sleeping cars, composite sleeping 
car containing four compartments, two drawing rooms, a 
library and observation section, dining car and buffet car, 
Its departure from Chicago, will be 12:30 p. m. and it will 
arrive at the southern metropolis at 11:30 a. m. the next day. 
It will leave New Orleans-at 12:30 p. m. and reach Chicago 
at 11:88 a. m. the following day, making the distance be- 
tween the twe points in twenty-three hours. No day coach 
will be carried. 





R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, La., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, arrived in Chi- 
cago Thursday and expected to spend Thursday and Friday 
in important conferences before departing on a western trip, 
in which several well known lumber manufacturers will par- 
ticipate. Mr. Downman and R. B. Goodman, of Goodman, 
Wis., expected to be joined at Minneapolis on Saturday by 
A. R. Turnbull, of Bowdens, N. C., and F. E. Weyerhaeuser, of 
St. Paul, and at Billings, Mont., on Sunday by Charles §. 
Keith, of Kansas City, president of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation. Departure from Chicago was to be made Friday at 
10 o’clock on the North Coast Limited. <A slight change has 
been made in the itinerary from that announced last week. 
The party expects to be at Spokane on Nov.‘13 and 14; Ta- 
coma, Nov. 15 and 16; Seattle, Nov. 17 and 18; Portland, 
Nov. 26 and 21, and San Francisco, Nov. 23 and 24. Western 
lumbermen are‘making extensive plans for the entertainment 
of the visitors. 


Among the visitors last Saturday in Chicago were 
E. A. Selfridge, jr., of Willitts, president of the Northwestern 
Redwood Co. and the California Redwood Association ; Judson 
F. Clark, of Clark & Lyford (Ltd.), lumber estimators of 
Vancouver, B. C., and W. B. Greeley, of the United States 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. Messrs. Selfridge and 
Clark were on their way back home from a trip in the East. 
Mr. Selfridge had been in Washington, he being one of the 
lumber manufacturers called there to quiz the candidates 
for foreign trade commissioners that the Government will 


‘send abroad to investigate lumber conditions. Since the quiz 


was conducted announcement has been made that new exam- 
inations will be held for the positions. Mr. Selfridge, while 
in the East, attended to several matters in connection with the 
Redwood association. Mr. Clark, who had been East a couple 
of weeks, stated that he found business very good and that 
he believed the future will bring great prosperity for British 
Columbia red cedar products. Mr. Greeley, who had been on 
the Pacific coast making investigations in connection with the 
lumber industry, was on his way home. He was a speaker 
before the recent annual meeting of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress held at Portland. His talk in full was presented on the 
front page in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and was concluded on page 48. 


C. B. Flinn, president of the Metropolitan Lumber Co., of 
Chicago, and director of the George Palmer Lumber Co., of La 
xrande, Ore., has just returned from a two weeks’ mill trip 
to La Grande. He reports having a fine trip, and that he spent 
the entire time while away either at the mill operations at 
La Grande or in the timber 70 miles away. He and Vincent 
Palmer, who is sales manager of the company, made an 
automobile trip to the timber and found fine roads all the 
way. The county of Wallowa, Mr. Flinn reports, has provided 
fine roadways thruout the county. Concerning lumber, 
he found the market advancing, stocks light, and labor hard 
to obtain, especially for the woods operations. The car 
shortage is growing more serious and in many places, Mr. 
Flinn says, sugar beets and grain crops are still in the field, 
cars not being obtainable for shipment. He found more open 
cars being loaded with lumber in that country than ever 
known before. Concerning the lack of men, the scarcity is 
due to workers going East and getting employment with fac- 
tories that have war contracts with the Allies, he said. ‘The 
demand for lumber he found very good, and prices growing 
more firm. An enjoyable feature was a visit with Job Trump, 
who has been a homesteader in the timber for the last eighteen 
years. He is having four 40's cleared and raising fine crops of 
sugar beets, and possesses a plum and prune orchard that is 
producing nicely each year. Mr. Trump has been county fire 
warden for a long time and is a well known character in that 
part of the country. Mr. Flinn would have remained away 
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longer *+ had to return in order to cast his ballot on 
ger, 

Tuesday. 


™WO CARRIERS TO BUY HEAVILY 
Loca! lumber concerns that specialize in railroad and car 
puildin: material trade are pleased over the announcement 
of two railroad systems that millions of dollars will be spent 
for car equipment. A few days ago President A. AH. Smith, 
of the New York Central Railroad, informed the Ohio Utilities 
Commission that the New York Central system expects to 
spend in 2 few months $15,000,000 for new equipment. The 
announcement was made before the commission on account 
of the application for authority to issue $12,000,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates, these certificates not to sell for less 
an 97. 
“—. ober announcement is that the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad will spend $10,000,000 for new equipment. The 
amount to be expended on each line will be divided among 
all kinds of railroad equipment, tho the greater part will 
go for box and coal cars. A general belief in the trade here 
is that each month there will be orders from railroads for 
material to be used in the construction of equipment. 








GOLFERS TOLD TO STICK TO WOODEN CLUBS 
“Por durability and distance, stick to wood,” is the advice 
to golfers by Jack Hoag, a sporting writer for the Chicago 
Evening Post, who, in a recent article, advised devotees of tne 
game that artificial faces on wooden clubs are but makeshifts 
in comparison with the old wood block. The writer in this 
article says that ever since there has been a record of goli, 
substitute materials have been used in the faces of wooden 
clubs and at regular intervals since the game got a start 
there has been an epidemic for artificial facing. ; 

He tells of a conversation that he overheard on a train in 
which two golfers were arguing about whether the use of 
steel facing or ivory facing for clubs is best, both claiming 
that they got more distance with their iron clubs than any 
club with a plain wooden face. Quoting, the article added: 

It has been stated many times that golf is 80 percent men- 
tal, and taese players furnished good proof of. the fact, for 
their contention was bunk, pure and simple. The best grade 
of wooden clubheads are manufactured out of either persim- 
mon or dogwood and a good well-seasoned block forms a better 
face than any artificial facing that was éver devised. The 
facts are perfectly plain if a player will only stop and figure 
cause and effect. Take a steel face, for instance; the climatic 
eifects on wood and steel are absolutely different. No matter 
how perfectly the face is fitted when the club is made the 
action of the dew on the grass and moisture in the air, com 
bined with the heat that the club is subjected to, is bound to 
cause the head to swell and shrink and in time the face is 
bound to work loose and the least give in the face causes lost 
distance, 

Yhe ivory face has the matter of appearance to recommend 
it, for a block of ivory looks nice and white in a dark head 
and makes a sporty looking club, but it has this drawback: 
In wet or in very hot, dry weather the ball will not cling to 
the ivory and the effect of this slip or skid will be felt in 
the pull or slice that results, depending on how the stroke 
has been played. Fiber facings are superior to steel or ivory 
for the reason that they more nearly resemble the natural 
wood, and if a favorite club has been damaged a piece of 
fiber can be set in the face and the club used indefinitely. 

But the real objection to an artificial face of any kind lies 
in the fact that no matter how perfect the workmanship the 
atmospheric conditions will chuse an unevenness between the 
wood of head and the face. No player can swing so accurately 
that the ball will be taken exactly on the artificial face and 
the result is that this unevenness is bound to have its effect 
on the flight of the ball. 

The writer concluded the article by saying that a good 
driver is a joy forever and that if the golfer, instead of experi- 
menting with freak ideas, would go to a professional and say, 
“T want you to make me the best plain-faced club that you can 
turn out regardless of the price,’’ he would have the club in 
his bag many years after the artificial faced club has been 
thrown into the scrap heap. 

This article is interesting not only to lumbermen golfers, 
but to the manufacturing interests that make a specialty of 
golf clubs. The golf club industry is one of considerabie 
volume in this country and the manufacturers are heavy buy- 
ers of wood. In other words, the warning of the sporting 
writer is, “Beware of substitutes.” 





LUMBERMAN RULER OF PHILIPPINE EMPIRE 
; LEXINGTON, Ky., Nov. 9.—Fred W. Wilson, formerly of this 
city, who went to the Philippines as a captain and later be- 
came treasurer of the Island of Mindanao, is now ruler in a 
large way of a small empire. Several years ago Mr. Wilson 
organized the Kolambugan Lumber & Development Co., and 
has since been engaged in making over the map of Mindanao, 
having secured 83,000 acres of mahogany timber land, and now 
employing 5,000 men in development work. Mr. Wilson has 
been visiting relatives here and will shortly go to points in 


a and Scotland on business before returning to the far 
last. 























WHITE CEDAR SHINGLE ROOF, A FEATURE OF BEAU- 
TIFUL HOME OF WILBUR L. LAFEAN 


SHINGLE ROOF FEATURE OF BEAUTIFUL HOME 


When every home builder builds his home there is some 
feature about it that usually is uppermost in his mind. With 
some it is the living rooms, others the porches, and with still 
others some striking feature: about the interior or exterior 
of the new place. In the instance of the beautiful Highland 
Park (I111.) home of Wilbur L. Lafean, secretary and treasurer 
of the Naugle Pole & Tie Co., of Chicago, it was the shingle 
roof that was uppermost in the mind of the owner when he 
built. 

Altho there are many features about the new home that 
are pleasing to Mr. Lafean, there is none upon which he prides 
himself so much as on the fine type of shingled roof that he 
has had placed upon it. The accompanying illustration de- 
picts the home of Mr. Lafean, which is shingled with Extra 
*A* white cedar shingles. These shingles are air dried, butts 
5 to 2 inches thick. They are laid 41% inches to the weather 
and securely nailed with two cut-zine shingle nails to each 
shingle. The shingles are also dipped full length in Cabot’s 
creosote bleaching oil No. 241, before laying. The shingles 
used are manufactured by the White Marble Lime Co., of 
Manistique, Mich., and were furnished by the Thofnton-Claney 
Lumber Co., of Chicago. The home of Mr. Lafean was built 
within the year, 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER 

From Noy. 1 to Nov. 6, inclusive, eight vessels brought 
2,328,000 feet of lumber and 8,000 ties to Chicago for dis- 
tribution. The largest individual cargo—501,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Arizona, from Boyne City, Mich. The 
next largest cargo—393,000—was carried by the steamer 
Mueller, from Empire, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

Nov. 1—Sch. Lucy A, Simpson, Hessel, Mich., 8,000 ties. 

Nov. 3—Str. Louis Pahlow, Nahma, Mich., 300,000 feet ; 
Bge. Delta, Marinette, Wis., 375,000 feet. 

Nov. 4—Str. W. J. Carter, Arthur Bay, Mich., 221,000 feet. 

Nov. 5—wStr.Mueller, Empire, Mich., 393,000 feet; Str. 
T. S. Christie, Gladstone, Mich., 338,000 feet. 

Noy. 6—Str. Susie Chipman, Marinette, Wis., 200,000 feet ; 
Str. Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 501,000 feet. 








A CUTTING-UP DEPARTMENT THAT IS MODERN 
IN EVERY WAY 

A new photograph of the cutting-up department of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. at Scotia, Cal., has just been received by 
P. M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific Lumber Co. of 
Illinois, 83612 S. Morgan Street, Chicago. The accompanying 
illustration shows plainly the extensiveness and modernness 
of the plant. The area of the cutting-up department is 250 
feet by 240 feet, and there are in operation seventeen single 
and four double cut-off saws, and eight band ripsaws. Not 
only the cutting-up department but every other department is 
operated by electricity, the power machines being of the 
General Electric and Allis-Chalmers make. 

The lumber is handled from one part of the plant to an- 
other by the monorail system. There are twenty-three mono- 
rail cars in the department and four cranes. There are ten 
miles of trackage for trucks. 

The Pacific Lumber Co., which is located upon the North- 
westtrn Pacific Railroad, is one of the largest in the West 
and employs 1,800 men in the mill and woods operations. At 
the mill operations about 400 men are employed and 80 of 
these are in the cutting-up department here illustrated. 
There are more than 120 machines used. The Pacific Lumber 
Co. is among the largest producers and shippers of redwood 
in the world, and the business in this territory is handled 
by the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois which not only main- 
tains a sales force but also a warehouse and is growing 
constantly. 
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DOCK FRONTAGE OWNERS WILL ASK ORDI- 
NANCE DELAY 

More than 100 owners of frontage on the Chicago River, 
Calumet River, Calumet Lake and the Drainage Canal met in 
an especially called meeting at the Hotel La Salle on Wednes- 
day afternoon and decided to go as a solid delegation to the 
meeting of the committee on harbors, wharves and bridges 
at the city hall next Monday and ask for a delay in the ordi- 
nance requiring the construction of masonry wharves. 

Ernest J. Magerstadt, owner of 500 feet of wharfage front 
in the lumber district, was made chairman of the meeting. 
He opened it by saying that those who answered the Call 
were there for a common cause and that the main point at 
stake just now was not a discussion as to the relative merits 
of wharves but upon a delay from the city hall committee. 
Walter F. Buehler, consulting engineer of the Barrett Manu- 
facturing Co., said he would confine his remarks to a phase 
of the subject that would give those present something upon 
which to base their discussion. He said that there was still 
a division of opinion among the best experts as to what kind 
of wharves were the best for rivers and harbors, but that it 
was generally conceded that it was foolisa to build structures 
to last fifty or seventy-five years along frontage where the 
traffic is likely to change its character within a few years, 
He referred to an article read by Charles W. Staniford before 
a meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers. Mr. 
Staniford for many years has been closely identified with 
wharf construction in New York City and the thought ex- 
pressed by the expert quoted was that in most instances the 
difference in costs between a wooden and a concrete wharif 
is a wasted amount. Before closing Mr. Buehler said that 
Milwaukee one and one-half years ago passed an ordinance 
compelling the construction of concrete docks and he had 
learned lately that the ordinance had so stopped develop- 
ment in that city that there is a movement now to have the 
ordinance repealed. He said that a timber wharf properly 
creosoted would last twenty-five years and was the best for 
many purposes, 

In the discussions that followed many forcibly expressed 
their disapproval of the ordinance that would require the 
construction of masonry structures, which would mean con- 
crete wharves, because concrete is the cheapest masonry con- 
struction. The contentions were that wharf frontage prop- 
erty, especially outside of the loop district, could not stand 
the exorbitant cost that concrete docks would entail. There 
was no formal organization, that matter being left until 
following the committee meeting on Wednesday. However, 
during the discussions some very important points were 
brought out. 

Henry W. Lee, who spoke for the interests in the Calumet 
district and who is consulting engineer on matters of wharf 
improvement in the Calumet region, spoke forcibly, saying 
that evidently the council committee in recommending 
masonry wharves was following out the same line of action 
that was taken in the matter of extending the fire limits to 
the Calumet district. He said that the extension of such an 
ordinance in the Calumet district instead of fostering build- 
ing had brought about a condition wherein there was no 
building at all. ‘The same thing will happen if this dock 
ordinance is forced upon us,” he said. ‘The cost would be 
too prohibitive and instead of there being dock improvement 
in the Calumet region no docks would be built at all and 
dirt on the banks would be permitted to fall into the water. 
This matter of making restriction upon building has resulted 
in driving the Illinois Steel Co. over the State line into 
Indiana, where $200,000,000 has been invested in making 
improvements at Gary and in that vicinity, whereas this 
investment rightfully belongs to Chicago and the Calumet 
district.” He further argued that the placing of restrictions 
forbidding the wharf owner to build the kind of wharf that 
he thinks is best suited to his property was committing com 
mercial suicide and would bring such development to a stop. 
‘‘We have got to take a stand to stop hampering development 
of the city,” said Mr. Lee in closing his views. 

Herman H. Hettler, president of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and head of the Herman H. Hettler Lum- 
ber Co., also spoke and at the outset said he was not there 
in the capacity of a lumberman but as the owner of property 
along the river that could not stand the exorbitant costs that 
concrete wharves would cause. He was about to erect new 
structures in the place of wooden piers that had seen eighteen 
and one-half years’ service and had cost from $8 to $10 per 
lineal foot. This matter, he declared, would have to be con- 
sidered from a practical standpoint and frontage such as his 
and thousands of feet of other frontage along the river, 
away from the loop district, could not stand the cost of im- 
provements like, perhaps, those along the river within the 
downtown section. If it is the intention of the city to 
help along business it would be unjust to foster upon the 
dock property owners such a hardship, as the ordinance would 
prove. 

L. T. Sayre, representing the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., said 
that his company owns 7,000 feet of river frontage and that 
the difference in the cost along such a frontage between a 
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CUTTING-UP DEPARTMENT OF THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. AT SCOTIA, CAL., OPERATED BY ELECTRICITY AND MODERN IN EVERY WAY 
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CALIFORNIA 


t California White Pine i 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange 
‘hens Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Redwood 





























offers the shrewd manufacturer many 
advantages not possible in other woods. 
For color, grain and easy-working 
qualities it is unequaled. Buy it right 
by buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D. MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
New York Saginaw KansasCity Worcester Milwaukee 
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Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















Port Orford 
CEDAR 


should be in every retail yard 
today for it offers you dealers a large 
number of sales that are impossible with other 
kinds of lumber. It is unexcelled for boats, 
planks for wharfs, bridges, ties, car flooring, 
mouldings, cut-up stock, etc. 


For complete information, prices, etc., 
write the manufacturer. Do it now. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 

















Aesop was a philosopher, but he 

Resawed Fables never was in the lumber busi- 
weocasmiuCcce = Sen 
Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This new book fe a collection of 
the funniest prose writings of ““The Lumberman Poet.’ in fact, it is the 
funniest book ever written about the lumber business orany other business. 
That’s its purpose. It isthe everyday experiences of the lumberman, told 
with asmile. Every lumberman owes himself a copy- Price, $1.00. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 








This book provides in a convenient 
form a compendium of plans and 


Lumber Shed 
information on the building of lum- 


o 
Const ruction ber sheds — oo a used 
by the retail lumber ya 
A Book for Retail Lumbermen— "5 hook is 8X11 {aches in size, 
By Met. L. Saley. 176 pages, is printed on a high grade 
sepia paper and is durably bound in Russian linen. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50 a copy. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 











creosoted timber wharf and a concrete structure meant “regu- 
lar money,”’ or a sum running into thousands of dollars. He 
believed the creosoted timber wharf was best for most pur- 
poses of frontage owners and should not be prohibited. Sev- 
eral others spoke and the final consensus was that Alderman 
Littler, chairman of the committee, and other members would 
be willing to postpone further action if the property owners 
would go before it and ask for delay. 

Several lumbermen attended the meeting, not as lumber- 
men but as owners of river property. Among those who 
spoke besides Mr. Hettler were C. A. Flanagin, of the Ritten- 
house & Embree Co., and C. F. Wiehe, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. The wharf property owners, following the 
Monday meeting, will likely form a permanent organization 
to be known as the Chicago River Improvement Association, 
and if the required delay is obtained from the city hall com- 
mittee it will then go thoroly into cost and efficiency of 
wharves made from all kinds of material. 





CHICAGO FALL BUILDING IS UNUSUALLY 
HEAVY 


The figures of the Chicago building department for Octo- 
ber show a loss of 9.39 percent in building in this city as 
compared with October last year. However, the loss is not 
indicative of abnormal conditions, because in 1915 several 
freight terminals and other similar unusual structures were 
erected. As a whole, the first ten months of 1916 show a 
gain of 27.99 percent as compared with 1915. Eight hundred 
and nintty-eight permits were taken out for buildings to have 
a frontage of 29,740 feet and to cost $11,408,300. The fig- 
ures for October last year were 1,111 permits, to have a 
frontage of 34,706 feet, costing $12,479,850. During the 
first ten months of this year 8,961 permits were issued, cov- 
ering a frontage of 281,680 feet and costing $96,926,550. 

Among the building announcements of large structures for 
the week are those by the Western Electric Co. at Hawthorne, 
and Jonn Sexton & Co., at Illinois and Kingsbury Streets. 
The Western Electric Co. will construct a building having 
300,000 square feet, this to be an addition to the telephone 
shop at Hawthorne. It will cost $700,000. ‘The new struc- 
ture will bring the number of buildings owned by the company 
at Hawthorne up to sixty-eight. John Sexton & Co., a grocery 
firm, will erect a 10-story warehouse. Alfred S. Alschuler is 
the architect. Two mills received the contract for the lum- 
ber, those of the H. H. Hettler Lumber Co. and the John 
Spry Lumber Co. y 





NEW MANAGER WELL EQUIPPED FOR POSITION 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 4.—One of the greatest marketing 
organizations in the world is the California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange, which handles a large part of the citrus fruit out- 
put of California, has its headquarters in this city, and is 
made up of the fruit growers themselves, who participate 
in the profits after the operating expenses are paid. The 
supplies that are bought for this organization, such as box 
shooks, tissue paper etc., amount in value to millions of dol- 
lars annually and this department is handled by a separate 
organization Known as the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co., the 
manager of which is A, M. Mortensen, who succeeded F. B. 
Hutchens Sept. 1 this year. Mr. Hutchens at that time be- 
came vice president and general manager of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal. 

In order to secure its supply of box shooks, besides the im- 
mense amount it buys from box concerns thruout California, 
the Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. owns and operates a large 
California sugar and white pine lumber manufacturing plant 
at Hilt on the Shasta route of the Southern Pacific just be- 
low the Oregon State line. In addition to the sawmill plant 
the company has at Hilt one of the largest box factories in 
the State and, tributary thereto and reached by its own rail- 
road, a large tract of fine sugar pine and California white 





A. M. MORTENSEN, OF LOS ANGELES, CAL.; 
Manager Fruit Growers’ Supply Co. 


pine timber. The lumber department is under the super- 
vision of M. H. Grover, an experienced lumberman who has 
been in the lumber business all his life. This year about 
28,000,000 feet of lumber is being manufactured at Hilt and 
in addition about 15,000,000 feet has been bought outside, 
making a total of 43,000,000 feet, a large part of which goes 
thru the company’s box factory. 

Mr. Mortensen is an experienced railroad traffic man. He 
was born in Westfield, Wis., in 1876, educated in the common 
and high schools there and spent several years in the operat- 
ing departments of various railroads in the East, and, later, 
in the West. For two years he was in the fruit business in 
eastern Oregon, going to California in 1902, being connected 
with the Armour Car Lines, which in 1907 was succeeded by 
the Pacific Fruit Express Co. Mr. Mortensen was placed in 
charge of this company’s business in southern California, 
Arizona and New Mexico. He was appointed traffic manager 
for the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange in 1911 and re- 
mained in that position until 1913, when he was appointed 
director of traffic for the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, San Francisco, returning to the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange as traffic manager at the close of the 
exposition. His traffic and rate experience and knowledge 
will be of value to him in handling the lumber problems that 
will now come to his attention. 


—— 
TO SPECIALIZE IN CAR AND RAILROAD TRADE 


A new lumber concern, Kelly, Major & Sower 


Co., has 
entered the field in Chicago and will specialize = 


the ca» 

and railroad trade. The company has established! ap ‘ofie 
at 747 Peoples Gas Building, and has the Chic: selling 
agency of the Major-Sowers Co., yellow pine maviifactyrey 
Epley, Miss. ’ 
J. BE. Kelley, who is sales representative here ani member 
of the company, has had a long lumber experience, iost of it 


being in connection with railroad trade, and is wel] fitted 
to look after the interests of the concern in this territory 
Mr. Kelly recently resigned his position with the I 


Stillwell 
Lumber Co. in order to engage in the new venture. He py. 
gan his lumber career in Xenia, Ohio, and ‘in 18S7 became 


buyer for the Barney & Smith Car Co., of Dayton, Ohiic. — Agtoy 
remaining there a year, he became buyer for tl Pullman 
Co., which position he held for eleven years. 


i ollowing 
that he was lumber agent for the Baltimore & Ohio 4 


Railroad 





J. E. KELLY, OF CHICAGO; 
Member and Sales Representative of New Lumber Company 


for two years, and then joined the force of the Ozan Co, 
of St. Louis. For the last three years he has been with the 
Stillwell Lumber Co., of Chicago. 

The new company, which is incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois, is capitalized at $25,000, and will handle yellow 
pine car and railroad material, timbers and lumber. ‘ 





SHIPPERS OPPOSE NEW DEMURRAGE RULES 


Local shippers, as well as shippers thruout the United 
States, are somewhat aroused over the action of the carriers 
who last week filed a tariff providing for a revision of de- 
murrage rates. The new tariff, which will go into effect in 
December, should it not be suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, is designed to remedy the car shortage 
situation, altho shippers say that the revised tariff is en- 
tirely too drastic. The new demurrage rates, if allowed, will 
be as follows: ‘The usual time for unloading (48 hours), 
free ; the first day over $2; second day over time allowed $3; 
third day $4, and each subsequent day after the third day 
$5. If the new schedule of demurrage rates is allowed a 
shipper who holds a car four days’ overtime would be charged 
$14, a sum Clearly indicative of how expensive it would be 
for a shipper to be slow in unloading a car and not allowing 
it to be returned to service quickly. 

The action of the carriers is considered so radical that 
shippers everywhere have expressed themselves as opposed to 
the new rate.. The National Industrial Traffic League, which 
is the leading association of organized shippers, at its an- 
nual meeting at Hotel Sherman on Thursday considered the 
proposed new tariff from the standpoint of the shipper, hav- 
ing the subject as one of its chief topics for consideration, 
Shippers claim that the railroads seek to place the blame 
almost wholly upon the shipper, and from their viewpoint 
there are still several things the carrier can do to alleviate 
the situation. The idea prevails that when the railroads tty 
to help themselves more than they are now doing the shippers 
will be more in the mood to accept the new demurrage rates. 

At the Thursday session the shippers discussed the new 
demurrage rates and passed a resolution protesting strongly 
against the rates being put into effect. This resolution i: 
expected to be sent to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which has the power to allow, cancel or suspend the rates. 
Other important matters to come up in the first session of 
the meeting was the report of the committee which repre 
sented the shippers at the United States Senate hearing on 
the Adamson eight-hour law. It will be recalled that the 
shippers, which made a report thru the committee on Thurs 
day, were strongly opposed to the enactment of the Adamson 
bill. Another important matter was brought up for discussion 
by the bill-of-lading committee, which had several important 
suggestions to make relative to the provisions on the reverse 
side of the bill-of-lading. President G. M. Freer, manager of 
the traffic department of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce, presided at thessessions, which were to be concluded 
on Friday. Thursday evening the members of the association 
attended a banquet at the Hotel Sherman. 





PROCLAMATION MAKES FIRST EASTERN 
GAME PRESERVE 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Nov: 7—A proclamation issued 
by the President makes a Federal game preserve out 0 
the Pisgah National Forest in western North Carolina 
This is the first Federal game preserve of its kind to be 
located east of the Mississippi River. The Pisgah Nx 
tional Forest consists largely of the George W. Vander: 
bilt estate, part of which has been purchased by the Gov 
ernment. The land is located near Asheville and Bilt 
more. The North Carolina legislature passed an att 
under the provisions of which the State consented to per 
mit the Federal Government to protect game, birds al 
fish on any lands it might acquire in the State. 
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| BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARIZONA. Prescott—The Clark & Adams Co. has been 


succecded by the Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Co., of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

ARKANSAS. El Dorado—The Newport Stave Co., of 
which James E. Murphy was president and George Oo. 
Beebe secretary, has surrendered its charter, 

Fort Smith—The Dorsey-Johnson Timber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Dorsey Timber Co. ; 
*portia—The Lawrence Lumber Co. has dissolved part- 
nership and W. Matthews continues the business. 


CALIFORNIA. Le Grand—The J. M. Loiseau Lumber 

Co. has sold out. 
NOIS. Chicago—The Chicago & Riverdale Lumber 
Ps increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $300,000. 
~ Chicago— W. Rathborne has withdrawn from the 
2athborne, Hair & Ridgeway Co. 
A. Leighton—F. Sjaardema has sold out. | 
se City—The Smith-Hovelson Lumber Co. will re- 
move its headquarters to Sheldon Dec. 1. 

KANSAS. Independence—George L. Hess has been suc- 
ceeded by S. M. Gloyd. j ’ 

Salina—The Stroup Lumber Co. has sold its retail yard 
to the Richolson Lumber Co. 

Walker—The Walker Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Logan-Moore Lumber ‘Co., with headquarters at 
Kansas City. 

KENTUCKY. Stithton—The Stithton Supply Co. has 
been succeeded by A. G. Scheible. 

MICHIGAN. Adrian—The Gray Furniture Co. is out 

siness., 
my Arbor—Charles A. Sauer & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the C. A. Sauer Co., with an authorized cap- 
ital of $200,000. 

Fountain—Reek Bros. have been succeeded by_ the 
Booth-Schoneherr Co., with an authorized capital of $7,000. 

MINNESOTA. . Moose Lake—Fred Gray has been suc- 
ceeded by the Fred Gray Co. 

MONTANA. Norris—J. D. McLeod has been succecded 
by the McLeod Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. lLebanon—S. A. Austin has been suc- 
ceeded by the Sheets Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Beaver City. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hamlet—Hatch & Hatch have 
been succeeded by H. D. Hatch. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Beulah—W. D. Niehaus has sold 
his interest in the Marshall-Niehaus Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Hamilton—The Sanitary Manufacturing Co. has 
removed to Kenova, W. Va. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Beaver Falls—Rhodes & Garvin 
have been succeeded by R. C. Garvin. 

Hazleton—H. L. Campbell has been succeeded by the 
H. L. Campbell Construction Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Burke—Kinney & Schulze have 
been succeeded by the James A. Smith Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Osage, Iowa. 

Fairfax—The Superior Lumber & Coal Co. has been 
succeeded by the James A. Smith Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Osage, Iowa. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—J. S. Bailey is now sole 
owner of the General Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. 'Troutdale—The Dixie Lumber Co. is out 
of business here. 

WASHINGTON. Marysville—A. Jackson has sold his 
interest in the Kruse Shingle Co. 

Oakville—Frank Pearson has been succeeded by the 
Oakville Lumber Co. 

Riverside—The Riverside Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Columbia Valley Lumber Co., of Seattle. 

WISCONSIN. Sheboygan—The Northern Furniture Co. 
has changed ownership. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


IDAHO. Kellogg—Warren Manufacturing Co. (to man- 
ufacture screen doors), authorized capital $25,000. 
_MARYLAND. Green Ridge—F. Mertens’ Sons Corpora- 
tion, authorized capital $2,000,000; Frederick Mertens and 
Frederick Mertens, jr., of Washington, D. C.; William 
M. Mertens, Henry F. Mertens and John H. Mertens, of 
Cumberland, Md. 

MICHIGAN. Baraga—The Sturgeon Valley Lumber Co. 

has been incorporated with an authorized capital stock 
of $10,000. 
_ MISSISSIPPI. Wiggins—Red Creek Lumber Co. has 
incorporated; L. L. Holleman, L. L. Magee and_J. B. 
Dorsett. Timber holdings in the southern part of Forrest 
ord pare been acquired for $12,500 and a mill will be 
installed, 

Derby—The Derby Lumber Co., recently organized by 
P. M. Anderson, is planning the establishment of a mill 
ete with a daily capacity of from 40,000 to 50,000 feet of 
umber, 

Greenwood—The Church-Milton Lumber Co. has. ac- 
quired a site here for a new mill. 

NEW YORK. New York—Standard Inter-Trading Co. 
(lne.), 54 Maiden Lane, has incorporated to handle all 
kinds of lumber, principally long and shortleaf pine and 
hardwood; authorized capital $1,000,000. G. Green is man- 
ager of the lumber department. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA, Cottondale—The Flint Lumber Co. recently 
ese manufacturing yellow pine lumber here. 
_ FLORIDA. Palatka—A. T. Squier-recently began manu- 
facturing yellow pine lumber. 
” ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Acme Lumber & Shingle Co., 
‘reat Northern Building, recently began business. 
_ INDIANA. New Albany—The American Cabinet Manu- 
facturing Co., of Chicago, IIL, is opening a branch plant 
where the company will be busy for the next six 
i 8 with a contract for the Edison talking machine 
New Paris—The Smoker Wagon Wood Works recently 
bes i” manufacturing wagon material. 
; 'ASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Perley R. Eaton, who has 
ects engaged in the lumber business at Fitchburg as the 
1 “ey R. Eaton Lumber Co., has opened offices in Boston 
at ' State Street and will make that his headquarters. 
'CHIGAN. Farwell—The Farwell Lumber Co. re- 
’ entered the trade. 
f 'SSISSIPPI. Poplarville—The Wells Lumber Co. re- 
‘ntly began the sawmilling business. 
_MISSOURI. St. Louis—The MecNally-Knebel Lumber 
ecently began the wholesale and cbmmission yellow 
< business with offices in the Wright Building. 
MONTANA, _Lohman—A. S. Lohman recently began 
fumber business, 
‘ NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The A. G. Hebb Auto Co. re- 
ently began manufacturing automobile bodies etc. 


' Morrill—W, R. Preston has entered the grain and lum- 
er business, 
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NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—The Tonawanda 
Lumber Co. recently began business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The C. W. Tunis Lumber Co. re- 
cently began wholesaling lumber. 

Toledo—The Rusher & Cook Lumber Co. has opened a 
branch here, having one at Lima. 

OKLAHOMA. Spiro—The Spiro Grain & Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hazelton—Martin P. Myers is open- 
ing a retail yard. 

Lancaster—D. B. Lehman & Co. recently began the 
wholesale lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Lattanner Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesaling cypress and hardwood lumber. 

TEXAS. Eddy—The Eddy Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

WISCONSIN. Prairie du Chien—Martin Sebastian is 
erecting a new shop building on Iowa Street, in which he 
will establish a cabinet and miliwork plant. Machinery 
has been acquired. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Dothan—The Dothan Hardwood Co. will 
establish a woodworking plant to manufacture boxes, 
shuttle blocks, short dimension oak, hickory and ash and 
hardwood box shooks. Machinery has been acquired. 

Calvert—The reduction plant which the Laubenthal 
Lumber Company, of Sunflower, is erecting here will be 
in operation by Jan. 1. The plant is known as the Calvert 
Turpentine & Rosin Co., and has a capitalization of $20,- 
000._The officers are G. W. Laubenthal, president; Frank 
bot Boykin, vice-president, and C. J.. Laubenthal, secre- 
ary. 

McDowell—A modern box and shook factory is being 
erected here by the American Box Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
About $50,000 is being expended in its erection. A large 
tract of gum and hardwood timber has been leased to 
supply the raw material. 

ARKANSAS. Thornton—The Stout Lumber Co. will 
rebuild planing mill reported burned at a loss of $100,000. 
_ FLORIDA. Gainesville—The Gobert & Alison Co. may 
install an excelsior plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. Beaumont—The Beaumont Hardwood 
Lumber Co. will erect a mill-construction sawmill and 
woodworking plant with a daily capacity of 10,000 feet of 
oak, ash and hickory. The company will manufacture 
quartered oak, bending stock, chair stock and vehicle 
materials. ‘ 

5 MISSOU Ri. Caruthersville—The Vail Cooperage Co. of 
7, Wayne, Ind., will establish a two-knife cooperage 
plant. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Chickasaw Cooperage 
Co, will rebuild plant reported burned. Cooperage ma- 
chinery will be needed. The storage warehouse and 
oftice building were saved. 

TEXAS. Dallas—The Coleman Planing Mill, 819 Bour- 
bon Street, will rebuild. The new building will be 50 by 
100 feet, to cost $1,000 and machinery will be installed 
costing $2,500. The mill manufactures white pine stock, 
French doors and general millwork. 


El Paso—The El Paso Sash & Door Co. has secured . 


a site for a new plant, which will be built at a cost of 
$100,000. The company owns a sash and door manu- 
facturing plant on Mills and Texas Streets. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—David M. Lea & Co. will erect 
a box factory to cost $8,000 and size of same to be 80 
by 192 feet. Machinery costing $15,000 will be installed. 
The daily capacity will be 25,000 feet of box material. 

Richmond—Charles E. Whitlock will erect a box factory 
one story high, to cost $8,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Gerrardstown—Samuel S. Dunham’s 
cooperage shop will be rebuilt next spring. The capacity 
will be 75 to 100 barrels daily. 


CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Thornton—Oct. 20 the warehouse at the 
plant of the Stout Lumber Co. was destroyed, causing 
a loss of $5,000; Oct. 28 the planing mill was destroyed at 
a loss of $100,000. The losses are covered by insurance. 
A new wareliouse is under construction and officers of 
the company say the planing mill will be rebuilt. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Valentine-Clark Co. 
sustained a fire loss estimated at $250,000 Nov. 6, when 
nearly all the stock in its post and pole yard at Minne- 
sota Transfer burned. <A small part of the company’s 
yard stock was saved. The'yard is in St. Paul near the 
Minneapolis line and departments of both cities joined 
to fight the fire. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Ten piles of lumber in the yards of 
the Prasse Lumber Co. were set on fire Nov. 5, but quick 
work on the part of firemen kept the damage down. 

OREGON. Rainier—The sawmill of the American Ex- 
port Lumber Co., on the Lower Columbia River was de- 
stroyed by fire Nov. 2, at a loss of $35,000 on the mill 
and $10,000 on lumber in the yards. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Kentucky Court Holds That Store Coupons Must Be 
Redeemed in Cash 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 9.—In the suit of Lester & Bros. vs. 
Pond Creek Coal Co. the Kentucky Court of Appeals holds 
that coupons issued by the defendant company to its employees 
in payment of wages and assigned by them to the plaintiffs 
must be redeemed by defendant in cash. The case arose out 
of the fact that plaintiffs had bought from employees of the 
defendant coupons to the value of nearly $2,000 and had pre. 
sented them to the defendant and demanded cash. A Ken- 
tucky statute provides that wages must be paid in cash, and 
the court held in this case that if an employer could restrict 
the redemption of the coupons to their exchange for merchan- 
dise at a company store the statute would be of no effect, for 
the employer could in this manner discourage competition and 
obtain a monopoly and practice extortion. The court held, 
however, that the assignors of the coupons, in this case em- 
ployees of the Pond Creek Coal Co., should be made parties 
to the action and that the issuing company could be required 
to disclose their names. 

















NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 6.—Efforts to locate John M. 
Smith, of Dickson, Tenn., whose business some weeks ago 
went into the hands of an assignee and against whom two 
involuntary petitions in bankruptcy were filed, have so far 
been fruitless, in spite of an exhaustive search. H. T. Cowan, 
of Dickson, one of the heaviest creditors, has been appointed 
temporary receiver by Federal Judge Sandford, of Nashville, 
and will serve in that capacity during the search, which under 











Durability and Dollars 
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A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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When your rope breaks, your work 
stops; therefore, lack of durability 
means a loss of dollars. 
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HERCULES WIRE ROPE 
STR 


The Original Colored Strand Wire Rope 





is wear-resisting at every point; as 
a consequence, it is especially econ- 
omical on log loaders, skidders and 
other logging equipment, because 
on such work the strain on the rope 
is usually limited only by the power 
of the engine. Write for catalog. 
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ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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Save Money On Your J 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. Buy the 
kind that will not wash or brush off; the kind 
that work successfully on wet, green, frosty 
or dry lumber. For 75 years we have supplied 
lumbermen with the old reliable 












American 
Acme 

Crayons 
Sample 


today and prove their qual- 
ity by actual use. Made in all 
colors; and in hard,medium and soft 
grades. Don’tdelay. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY. oan 














WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND OROP FORGINGS pg y fa 


tory capacity 35( 





THE WOODS Contains the best work of ““The Lum- 
By Douglas Malloch 


poem. No lamberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., ‘Chicago 





berman Poet’, including “Today”, 
just now America’s most widely quoted 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem ; 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 


viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 


Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 


80 Maiden Lane. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, N. Y. 











the statute must continue for six weeks before a permanent 
receiver is named. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Novy. 6.—On application of Attorneys Bax- 
ter & Jones, of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, repre- 
senting the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., Cosmopolis, Wash., 
a receiver was appointed last week for the L. R. Fifer Lumber 
Co. Mark Munson was appointed receiver over the protest of 
attorneys representing the defendant. A rough estimate has 
placed the liabilities at $18,000 and assets probably not to 
exceed 10 or 12 percent. The L. R. Fifer Lumber Co. is not 
incorporated, but was a business owned and conducted by 
lL. R. Fifer, well known in lumber circles both in the middle 
West and on the Pacific coast and who before going to the 
Coast was for many years connected with the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 





NEW ORLEANS, La., Nov. 6.—Under Federal court decree 
and subject to judicial ratification property of the Central 
Hardwood Lumber Co., situated in St. Martin Parish, was 
sold at public auction Nov. 2. Two tracts, one of 3,174 acres 
and the other of 804 acres, were bid in by Paul & Gugel, for 
$10,000. Other property, including sawmill, hotel, commis- 
sary, °* gli equipment, pullboat etc. went to the same bidders 
for $840. 





HARRISBURG, Pa., Nov. 6.—The assets of the Ensminger 
Lumber Co., now in receivers’ hands, are announced for sale 
at auction Nov. 15 on the premises. ‘Che property ingludes a 
planing mill, stables, kilns, dwellings, sheds, a railroad, stock 
and equipment. The receivers are A. W. Kent and H. A. 
Chayn, of this city, and W. F. Sperring, of Lock Haven, Pa. 
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Forty YEARS Aco 


The Lumber Business Was In Its 
Infancy—So was this Association. 


The Lumber Trade Has Taken 
Wonderful Strides — We Have 
Kept Apace. 


Speedy Lumber 
Collections Ratings 
THE LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASS’N 
CHICAGO a NEW YORK 














° g 
Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card repre- 


~ WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience of the 
book form style 
explains why. 

Send for tab of 
specimens, detach 
them one by one 
and observe their 
sharp edges and 
generalexcellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO = 
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OTEEL COMPANY 


® 
PITTSSUROH. PA 
CIOHER BUILOIND 
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LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 


By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 
(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesung and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 


the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pul 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 























MARCUS MARCELLUS DARR—While on a visit to 
St. Louis, Marcus Marcellus Darr, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
passed away suddenly Saturday evening, Nov. 4. Altho 
an invalid for several years, still his death caused a 
severe shock to his friends in Chicago, among whom he 
visited within a week before his death. 

Mr. Darr was born on a farm near West Newton, West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, Aug. 12, 1841. As a lad 
he entered the Union Army as a scout in the valley of the 
Shenandoah. He rose to be chief of scouts on the staff 
of General Reynolds and was with that officer when the 
latter was killed at Gettysburg. In 1863 during one of 
the encounters while he was in the saddle he was seri- 
ously wounded, but within thirty days was at his post 
again. When he left the army he was a tutor in East- 
man College, an extensive commercial school located at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His lumber career started with 
his accepting a position in a clerical capacity with a 
Detroit wholesale lumber concern. A few years later he 
went to Hannibal, Mo., associating himself with S. T. 
McKnight & Co., and when Mr. McKnight became presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Lumber Co., Mr. Darr identi- 
fied himself with such concern. In 1879 he was a partner 
in Street, Chatfield & Darr, at Chicago, and in the latter 
part of 1880 moved to St. Paul to become vice president 
and treasurer of the C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. In 1886 
the Eastern Lumber Co., of Tonawanda, N. Y., was or- 
ganized, Mr. Darr becoming treasurer and the other 
officers being Jacob Beidler, president, B. F. Ferguson, 
vice president, and Francis Beidler, secretary. As result 
of Mr. Darr’s skillful management this company de- 
veloped into one of the most important and successful 
wholesale yards in the east. After being identified with 
such company for twenty years he retired from active 
business June 1, 1906. Mr. Darr has maintained his 
residence at Buffalo, N. Y., for the last thirty years, 
where he was a liberal contributor to charities, an active 
member of the First Presbyterian Church and devoted 
much time and money to the welfare of the Presbyterian 
Hospital. He is survived by his widow, formerly of 
Springfield, Mass. Interment was at Quincy, IIl., Nov. 7, 
the Rev. A. V. V. Raymond, D. D., of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Buffalo, conducting the funeral services. 


JOHN L. SANDS.—Secretary of the F. T. Peitch Co., 
of Cleveland, Ohio, John L. Sands, died at his home in 
Lakewood, Ohio, Nov. 3, after an illness lasting two years. 
Mr. Sands was one of the best known lumbermen in the 
middle West and particularly gifted in the handling of 
the hardwood trade. He had been secretary of the F. 
Peitch Co. for five years, forming his connection with 
that company following the closing out of the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Co., in which concern he was manager of 
the hardwood department. He was born May 12, 1871, 
in Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Sands received his early edu- 
cation in Cambridge, afterward graduating from Yale. 
He decided the lumber business interested him most as 
a calling and sought and obtained a position with the 
firm of R. E. Wood, Baltimore, in the West Virginia 
mills of that concern. There he made good and after- 
ward was given a road position, where he developed into 
a very efficient salesmen. He had a genial disposition 
and in his career gained a host of friends among the 
producers of lumber and its users. 





WILLIAM H. SCHNUTE.—Secretary and treasurer of 
the Schnute, Holtmann Co., planing mill owners and 
lumber dealers at Evansville, Ind., died Nov. 3 at his 
home in that city, at the age of 57. He had been en- 
gaged in the lumber business for many years and was 
well and favorably known to the trade in southern In- 
diana, southern Illinois and western Kentucky. Funeral 
services were held last Sunday from the residence and 
Elmer D. Luhring, Neal Sauer and Charles A. Wolflin, of 
the Evansville Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association drew 
up suitable resolutions on the death of Mr. Schnute. The 
resolutions pointed to the fact that he had been a member 
of the Evansville Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
for a long time and stood high in his business connections 
and will be greatly missed by his friends. 





DOUGLAS E. McDONALD—Assistant manager of the 
Curtis Door & Sash Co., 1414 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Douglas E. McDonald, died Nov. 4 from heart 
disease. He was a bachelor. 





DAVID R. SWIFT—A lumberman and realty operator 
of wide acquaintance in Texas and western Louisiana, 
David R. Swift, died in a sanitarium at Lake Charles 
Nov. 2, at the age of 58. He began his lumbering career 
at the age of 18 and in 1885 moved to Lake Charles. He 
was the owner of about 20,000 acres of hardwood and 
second-growth pine timberlands in Calecasieu and ad- 
joining parishes and was identified with banking and 
other business interests at Lake Charles. He was un- 
married. 





JAMES GWINN—A well known lumber manufacturer 
of Hinton, W. Va., James Gwinn, was killed Nov. 1 when 
his automobile was struck by a train of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad near that town. Mrs. J. J. Holland 
and Miss Ada Gunther, who were with him in the ma- 
chine, likewise were killed. 





JONATHAN GORSUCH.—A prominent timberman of 
the east, Jonathan Gorsuch, died last week at Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., of heart failure. He was born in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, 71 years ago. He is survived by his widow. 
Interment was at Greenville, Ohio. 
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RECENT PATENTS OF INTEREST 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R, RB 
Burnham, patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents 
each. Number of patent and name of inventor should 
be stated when ordering: 

1,202,332. One piece logging shirt. Harry F, I'schirgi 
Ce Ore., assignor to Oregon City Manufacturing Co., 
Sd p place, 


1,202,663. Wheel guard and track cleaner for saw ear. - 


riages. William L. Briggs, McMinnville, Tenn. 

1,102,770. Weather boarding. William E. Aycock, Moul- 
trie, Ga. 

1,202,332. One piece logging shirt. Harry F. Tschirgi, Ore. 
gon City, Ore., assignor to Oregon City Manufacturing Co, 
same place. a 

1,202,663. Wheel guard and track cleaner for saw carriages, 
William L. Briggs, McMinnville, Tenn. 

1,203,038. Process of treating wood. Harold M. Newton, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

1,203,226. Planing machine. David T. Matthew, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

1,203,510. Saw. Charles Eliason, Lawrence, N. Y. 


THE MARKETS 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 














The car shortage continues to play havoe with every 
branch of the lumber trade in Chicago.» While there is a 
difference in the degree of the shortage of equipment 
in different producing sections, no wood sold in or dis- 
tributed thru this market is not suffering keenly on ac- 
count of the inability of the railroads to provide shipping 
equipment. Advance of prices on almost every wood 
has been witnessed lately and despite this the demand is 
keen from all kinds of consumers. However, the keen 
demand does the seller of lumber very little good, on 
account of his inability to supply the trade, due to the 
shortage of cars. Local wholesalers are certainly in a 
petulant mood, their desks being covered with inquiries 
from all sides asking for stock and advices from the mill 
points saying that the situation is no better, if not 
worse, from a shipping standpoint. Local lumbermen 
are watching anxiously the attempt of the American 
Railway Association to provide means for a car shortage 
relief that will hurry along the handling of equipment by 
the railroads and their release by the shippers. 

With southern pine the market is in no better shape 
than it was last week, while the hemlock market is bene- 
fiting by the pine situation. Altho the car situation in 
the North is growing worse, mills in that section are in 
much better shape than any elsewhere and consequently 
are in better shape to supply the trade. Hemlock is 
going to a lot of dealers who usually buy yellow pine but 
who are not able to get it now. Fir had a quiet week, 
which is sort of a setback from the very active week 
previous when a large volume of railroad business pre- 
vailed. The car shortage situation also affects the fir 
trade seriously. With the western pines the market is 
good despite advancing prices. 

Hardwoods, both northern and southern, are more in de- 
mand, and prices are gradually going to higher levels. 
Thick stock in maple and elm are very good items, and 
both red and sap gum are moving upward in price. Ash 
and poplar are going nicely, while there is no change with 
the fancy hardwoods, mahogany and other species mov- 
ing to fancy prices. 

Perhaps the feature of the Chicago market is for low 
grade stock. This demand comes from the box factories, 
as the general demand for business thruout the country 
has been so great that the box people have been rushed 
in supplying the trade. It is stated that some of the 
meat packers have even furnished the manufacturers with 
cars from their own lines in order to get a sufficient sup- 
ply of box and shook lumber. 

Shingle quotations in Chicago took another jump in 
both red and white cedars, altho there was hardly any 
movement, on account of lack of cars. Local yard de- 
mand for all woods is only fair. Election week did not 
have much effect upon the lumber business in Chicago, 
there being very little election talk generally, altho lack 
of talk did not mean a lack of interest. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary of the Board of 


Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WFEK ENDED NOY. 4 


Lumber Shingles 
DS: Se eae ou waa has aes 56,936,000 13,615,000 
BONERS Wong ea mle vel canis -asecs ee eee 60,025,000 10,704,000 





i Serer errr er eee 


~~ 2.911,000 





SUREEONNO 4% .cGnic eee ace 3,089,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO NOV. 4 
Lumber Shingles 
1) | GIIPSP are araee Sr eee erate ors 2.558,783,000 526,330,000 
Dnt ee se ee a ee eo hans 1,916,680,000 421,464,000 
WRCKORHO diss one bacsadss 642,103,000 104,866,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED NOV. 4 
Lumber Shingles 
“LSet RE en MER a, Gome , 30,245,000 4,363,000 
"12 SER ROS seme ina 23,505,000 6,023,000 
Increase 6,740,000 =. ww wwe wore 


Decrease 





Lumber Shingles 

ROUB  Sa be ceeskie acheter 1,208.611,000 310,526,000 

BANS Sox thee aed aca haces 931,909,000 313,615,000 

UII 3.5 0's is a sab, ous Sie aye ~ 276,702,000 Seis 2's ee 

SReRNBABR Fdo.s Si ceacew en Lobo eeee ee 3,089,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER 

For week ended Nov. 4, 1916.........-.-ceees 2,139,000 feet 
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Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended Nov. 8 were: 

CLASS No. Value _ 
Under ¥1,000 ...-- seen cece eee eees 6 § 4,450 
& 1,006 snd under $ 5,000 oe G1 172,800 
" so00 and under = 10,000 3 210,900 

1000 and under 25,000 24 356,500 
95000 and under _ 50,000 7 224,000 
50,000 and under 100,000 7 425,000 
City of Chieago, station. tte sete eens a | 320,000 
Amalgamated Association of Railroad Ikm- 

““ployers of America, hall and office a 

Dullding 2... cere seeercccscecsoccees 1 275,000 
City of Chicago, power plant........+-- 1 120,000 
L. Geyler Co., 2-story salesroom........ 1 102,000 
City of Chicago, Administration Building 1 100,000 

GtAIG:. 6c sci wis 'e sme meearateW W0n) oreo aj0 10 141 §$ 2,310,650 
Average valuation for week..........++ cee 16,387 
Totals previous WeeK......-+ ees eee eee 171 2,618,900 
Average Valuation previous week....... apart 15,315 
Totals corresponding week 1915........ _ 256 3,861,050 
Totals Jan. 1 to Nov. 8, 1916........... 7,676 98,526,060 
Totals corresponding period 1915....... 6,894 82,121,627 
Totals corresponding period 1914 75 73,577,460 
Totals corresponding period 1913 78,687,050 
Totals corresponding period 1912 78,501,525 
Totals corresponding period 1911 99,355,458 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,988 80,845,950 
Totals corresponding period 1909 8 78,660,764 
Totals corresponding period 1908. 57,795,740 


Totals corresponding period 1907 
NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago—Business continues very good, despite the 
fact that prices have gone upward. The northern mills 
are not so badly affected with the car shortage as are 
those of other parts of the country and consequently 
wholesalers in this market are in a better shape to supply 
the trade. The demand seems to be for almost every- 
thing on the list, altho No. 1 dimension and Nos. 3, 4 and 
5 boards are moving better than other items. There is a 
lot of low grade stuff moving for box and crating pur- 
poses. The best demand in this territory is from fac- 
tories, especially the box and furniture factories. North- 
ern stocks are becoming more broken and it is difficult 
to supply some items, especially in shop and finishing 
stocks. Tamarack is getting a hard wood to supply, and 
wholesalers in this market are able to place every bit 
that they can obtain. Pattern lumber is also moving in 
fairly gcod shape. There is a scarcity of norway; no 
change is reported with spruce. 


57,270,570 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An unusually active call for lum- 
ber from the retail yards is reported, stimulated by 
good country trade. Excellent fall weather has enabled 
farmers to finish up their work and get hauling done, 
and considerable farm building and repair work is in 
progress. The movement of lumber to country yards is 
handicapped some by car shortage, but is fairly heavy. 
City building demand keeps up and Twin City yards 
have broken all records for sales this season. Factory 
trade in some lines is quite active. Stocks appear to 
be broken, especially in common boards, and prices are 
showing increased firmness. 


New York—Demand is broader and while transportation 
conditions are accountable for much dissatisfaction among 
shippers who are unable to get their business well under 
way, buyers are in the market with good inquiries and 
orders and little complaint is heard regarding the higher 
prices. Yard stocks are limited and the prospects for a 
firm winter’s demand are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is in excess of supplies with 
some of the yards, owing to the shortages caused by the 
light receipts of stock by lake this season. Yards will 
80 into winter with smaller stocks, even tho rail re- 
celpts are fairly large. The market shows great firm- 
hess and some yards have advanced their prices, especially 
in lower grades. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—An excellent volume of busi- 
hess is reported. The car shortage hampers shipments 
somewhat, but shipments move better than a few weeks 
ago. _Prices show slight increases right along where 
certain items are hard to obtain, but dealers state that 
the advances are insignificant as compared with the 
upward trend of other woods. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—Reports from some of the larger spruce 
mills this week mention an appreciable increase in the 
volume of orders. Some manufacturers have withdrawn 
from the market, temporarily at least, and others are 
rejecting offered business. The season is rapidly nearing 
its close, and quotations are at the firmest point of the 
aie Another advance to $29 in the base price of spruce 
Tames is generally expected. The recognized price list 
this week for frames delivered at the railroad terminal 
in Boston is: 8-inch, $28; 9-inch, $29; 10-inch, $30; 
= and 12-inch, $31. Random sells very well at the 
pa ot the following figures: 2x3, $22.50 to $23; 2x4, 
<a to 24; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $22.50 to $28; 2x8, $26.50 to 
«(; 2x10, $27.50 to $28; 2x12, $28.50 to $29. Changes in 


pe cprwce board market this week have been toward 
ler improvement. There are few chances to buy 
7 alga boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up 
al Jess than $21, and some wholesale merchants 


pes mor Matched boards, stock lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- 

and 16-feet, are steady at $24 to $26. 

mae” York—Snrnce is in lively demand and top notch 
ices are obtainable. There is a renewed inquiry from 





gal vurces and wholesalers say the difficulty in their 
items = me setting orders but in getting stocks and the 
ine aa ans equipment to move them. Yards are will- 
slight ere and while it had been hoped there would be a 

recession, the indications point to still higher prices. 
seagate Md.—Demand for spruce from foreign 


sidered keeps up. An advance in freight>rates is con- 
vg : likely, In the domestic market spruce does not 
an important figure, other woods being used. 


. WHITE CEDAR 
hicago 


a ~The weather, which has been so favorable for 


amanda fos gy has resulted in a continued good 
REM gene: : nite cedar products. The increase in busi- 
demand for. CAP yey inn the country has ‘made a big 
and electric clectrie power by manufacturing companies, 


to go or Wer Plants have found it to their advantage 
<i = with construction purposes despite the high 
; ‘at prevail for materials used in pole construc- 


tion. Consequently the market for poles continues good. 
Favorable weather has also been helpful to the market 
for fence posts. A further jump took place during the 
week on white cedar shingles, these now selling at a 
high figure. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The post market holds up well tho 
demand is practically all from territory well to the 
south. Pole business has been confined mainly to short 
and medium sizes, but large buyers have been making 
inquiries for long stock, and apparently are convinced 
that the time is ripe to buy for their wants, as the high 
cost of logging this winter will force higher quotations on 
the new cut, and even advance what is left of the old 


stock. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago—There is no letup in improvement with hard- 
woods, both northern and southern stocks finding a good 
market. Altho some items of northern hardwoods have 
gone up from $1 to $2 recently, the advanced quotations 
have not materially affected the demand. There is a 
good demand for all northern hardwoods, especially in 
thick stock. The shortage of cars is beginning to be 
more felt in the North, and another contributing factor 
to a stiffening market is that dry stocks are increasingly 
more difficult to obtain. The general advance has been 
from $1 to $2, but there has been an advance of $3 on 
thick ,firsts and seconds in maple and elm. Piano people 
are taking considerable volume of 1%- and 2-inch maple. 
Birch offers a normal market and basswood is a very 
good item. With southern hardwoods, both red and sap 


gum continue to enjoy a healthy demand and prices are . 


firmer. Poplar is also in good demand, altho firm prices 
are a bit harder to obtain for this wood than for the 
last several weeks. Oak remains quiet, without much 
demand for either plain or quartered. Cottonwood is a 
very good item and continues to move in spite of the 
fact that quotations are $2 higher on both common and 
better than recently. Local yards are taking a lot of 
No. 1 cottonwood, while the lower grades are going for 
box purposes. Ash is enjoying a good market and quota- 
tions are firm. With the fancy hardwoods no change is 
reported. Mahogany continues to be much in demand 
at rather fancy prices. There is also a good demand for 
red vermillion or East Indian mahogany and walnut. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Demand has been heavy, covering 
low grade stock, also thick and inch birch, maple and 
basswood. There is good call for southern oak at ad- 
vanced prices. Gum also sells well,and shows strength 
in price. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand generally has not been so 
strong the last week, but prices are firmer in spite of 
the diminution in the pressure to buy. The advances in 
hardwood prices have not fully kept pace with the 
strengthening in southern yellow pine and hardwood men, 
realizing that, are inclined to ask more for their stock. 
Gum especially is being affected as much gum is cut 
by the same companies that manufacture pine and with 
higher pine quotations there is naturally a tendency to 
pay less attention to cutting gum and more to pine. Ash 
uppers are in good demand in the Hast and the price is 
very firm. There is a continued good inquiry for car 
oak, indicating that the roads are paying more attention 
to getting their equipment in shape following the severe 
car shortage. There is a good trade in oak flooring and 
prices are very stiff. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood trade is unchanged, 
except that ash, after a term of sluggishness, has shown 
a revivifying inclination. Both red and sap gum con- 
tinue in good demand, while there are still more in- 
quiries for cottonwood than can be effectively answered. 


Memphis, Tenn,—The hardwood market is in excep- 
tionally strong position with respect to demand and 
prices. Members of the trade say there is demand 
enough to take up every stock of dry lumber they pos- 
sess at profitable prices and that there have been com- 
paratively few times when the call was so urgent or when 
such attractive prices were obtainable. They say, how- 
ever, they are getting the benefit of these conditions only 
in a limited way because the railroads are not furnishing 
ears for shipments. Call for gum in all grades continues 
exceptionaliy good while everything moves about as fast 
as the limited number of cars available will allow. Even 
oak is more urgently wanted than has been the case for 
a long while and better prices are being bid therefor. 
The scarcity of cars for handling logs, while showing 
improvement, is resulting in a decided curtailment of 
hardwood output and this proves a stimulating factor to 
the market for oak and for practically every other hard- 
wood item, 


Louisville, Ky.—According to local hardwood manu- 
facturers and dealers, November business has started 
off far better than was the case last season, and it is 
said that orders booked for delivery this month are well 
over the average for a normal November, and far ahead 
of last year. Shipments are very slow, one concern 
reporting that it received invoices on two cars of lum- 
ber Monday, when the average for Monday is twelve 
to sixteen. Plenty of immediate shipment orders are 
on hand and are only awaiting cars in which to move 
forward. It is reported that furniture manufacturers and 
other consumers of hardwoods are using up material and 
shipping it out faster than the supply of raw material 
is being delivered to the plants, which should guaran- 
tee active business and high prices for several months to 
come. Gum, cottonwood and ash continue to feature the 
market in the order named, while the demand for 2-inch 
elm shows this item to be one of the best sellers. Both 
quartered and plain red oak are moving better, red in 
free movement and plain picking up, while poplar is be- 
ing advertised and sells well. Demand for veneers of all 
grades continues active, the veneer manufacturers hav- 
ing been busy thruout the entire season. 


New Orleans, La.—Improved demand is reported for a 
number of items on the hardwood list—notably oak, 
which has been rather quiet. Shipments, however, are 
interfered with by lack of cars and the mills accordingly 
are unable as a rule to take full advantage of the better 
market. Parcels of ash, hickory, gum and oak are moved 
export whenever steamer room is available, but the 
volume of export shipments continues very limited indeed. 
There is good call, both foreign and domestic, for staves. 
Mill stocks are reported broken in some localities. 


Boston, Mass.—The market is quite firm. New busi- 
ness is restricted somewhat by the great congestion of rail 













































































































































Iilinois, Alabama, Michigan, 
Ohio and Washington heard 
from this week. More to fol- 
low next week. 


CHICAGO. 

I take the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN because 
it furnishes me the most reliable information as 
to the general lumber and timber conditions that 
exist thruout the country. I enjoy reading it, as 
it tends to Beep a man in, touch with what is go- 
ing on in both the retail and wholesale lines and, 
as before stated, the general information that 
your publication contains is interesting, helpful 
and educational. If I were a retailer I would 
certainly study a good many suggestions you 
have in your retail columns. From a whole- 
saler’s standpoint it would seem to me that every 
wholesaler ought to keep in touch with general 
market conditions. ELMER H. ADAMS. 





CHICAGO. 
We like the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN be- 
cause it helps to keep us in touch with what our 
fellow lumbermen are thinking and doing, it 
gives us a line on production and consumption in 
all parts of the country, and we learn something 
from reading the advertising matter in the dif- 
ferent: issues. In fact, we look forward to the 

arrival of the paper from week to week. 
OCONTO COMPANY. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
The particular things about the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that have always interested us 
are its editorials and special technical features, 
which we deem of high educational value. The 
editorials and other special features are very 
valuable, and we congratulate you on the excel- 

lence of the publication. 
THE AMERICAN LUMBER & EXPORT CO., 
By F. Larkins, President. 


ADRIAN, MICH. 
The advertising department of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN has been a great source of 
help to me; in fact, the whole paper is very in- 
teresting to one who is at all interested in lum- 
bering. GEORGE W. HILL. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Just now I am watching the ‘‘Salesmen’s De- 
partment,’’ being a salesman myself. 
CHARLES C. STANTON. 





PIQUA, OHIO. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is a reliable 
lumber journal, giving news that is of interest 
to lumbermen, more so than any other lumber 
journal published, and we feel that a publica- 
tion of this kind should have the support of lum- 
ber people generally. 
GEORGE W. HARTZELL. 





EVERETT, WASH. 
We read most of it and like it. 
L. D. CARPENTER LUMBER COMPANY, 
L. D. Carpenter. 
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For Heaviest Traffic 
CREOSOTED 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING 


DoO'T fear to recommend Creosoted Wood Block 

Paving for the heaviest traffic. In Paris the Rue 
de Rivoli, which bears 42,000 vehicles per day, is 
paved with wood. In London King William street, 
with almost 30,000 vehicles per day, is wood; these 
streets are paved with wood because of the heavy traffic. 
That’s why lower Manhattan is being paved with 
wood, and likewise the congested ‘‘Loop’’ district in 
Chicago. 











x Silent Everlasting Wood Block Paving 5 
oF a ae we oS oF ie ae Se ADR a NEY ee EEE F 

PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO 

Northern Life Building, Seattle 

















Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and buisness 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CoO. 
926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . ._. $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . $3, $3.50) $4, $5 

Two persons Pet day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $3, $3.50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $8 
Single room, double 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 












1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 


Jtotel fa Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 




















UMBERMEN 
Profit by leading 


in suggestions for bigger crops, for the more money your 
farmers make the more lumber they'll buy. Let us show you 
how, without obligation. Sample Booklet free. 


International Harvester Co. of N. J.’20s2' Chicago 








FRANCIS |, JOHNSONJR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumbermen’s Exchange Bldg, COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 











traffic and the shortage of cars, but this disadvantage is 
not affecting quotations. Maple is in brisk demand, and 
is very scarce. Birch sells well and is firm in price. 
Quartered oak is still quiet, but several wholesalers speak 
of a little more request for the plain stock. The manu- 
facturers of builders’ finish buy more hardwoods than 
they did a short time ago. The weather is very good 
and it looks like a very late building season this year. 
Quotations this week on the more popular hardwoods, 
inch, firsts and seconds, are: Basswood, $44 to $46; 
chestnut, $51 to $53; maple, $42 to $45; plain oak, $63 to 
$65; quartered oak, $89 to $91; red birch, $57 to $59; sap 
birch, $47 to $49; white ash, $56 to $60. 


Baltimore, Md.—No new developments of importance 
are noted in the hardwood trade. It is said that various 
classes of hardwood users are busier than they have 
been in many months, and that their requirements can 
hardly fail to impart increased activity to the hardwood 
trade. The foreign movement is still very much restricted 
and no change for the better is to be noted. 





New York—Demand continues good and the market’s 
requirements are slowly breadening. Salesmen returning 
from up-State sections find a better demand from furni- 
ture manufacturers and the smaller class of hardwood 
consumers. There is little complaint regarding the higher 
prices asked for but there is much trouble on account of 
the inability to make prompt shipments. A number of 
factories are hard pressed for stocks. Oak in both plain 
and whit2 moves better than for several months. Maple 
and biren continue to meve satisfactorily. Ash is a good 
seller and gum inquiries are more numerous than they 
have been for a long time. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is a little stronger than a few 
weeks ago, but one difficulty experienced is the shortage 
of cars. Incoming lumber is very slow to arrive, and 
no improvement is promised for some time. Local car 
supply is not much impaired. Plain oak, ash and maple 
lead at present, tho a number of other woods are doing 
quite well. Prices hold firm. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is most satisfactory. 
Yard. supplies are more broken than usual at this time of 
the year but dealers state that they are in a position 
to accept most orders offering. Maple, oak and ash are 
the best sellers. 





Cincinnati, Ohio—The hardwood market continues 
strong and with good activity in the distribution. Oak 
still improves in volume of movement, and red 
gum, cottonwood and poplar all sell readily. There is 
general confidence thruout the trade that the market 
will be fairly satisfactory all winter, and the indications 
are that the relation of supplies to demand will keep 
prices firm at the present level, and possibly on a little 
higher basis. There is a heavier movement of construc- 
tion timbers and flooring woods, the latter particularly 
being reflected in white oak and maple. Furniture fac- 
tories are running steadily and continue good buyers of 
red gum. The fancy woods, such as walnut, mahogany 
and others used for veneers, are in especially good de- 
mand, at stronger prices than for the general run of 
hardwoods. 


Columbus, Ohio—Trade has ruled firm during the last 
week. Demand from retailers grows better and the same 
is true of the factory demand. Certain items are grow- 
ing scarce and advances have been recorded. Retail 
stocks are not large and some dealers are trying to re- 
plenish them. The car shortage is growing worse and 
all business booked is for immediate shipment. Fac- 
tories making furniture and boxes are the best cus- 
tomers. Automobile factories buy better and building 
operations continue active as the weather has been 
favorable. Quartered and plain oak are firm and there 
is much business. Chestnut is one of the strong points 
in the trade. Basswood moves well and the same is 
true of ash. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky.—Oak ‘shows considerable improvement. 
Bill stuff is still in big demand with supply light. Switch 
ties are about cleaned up. Prices remain firm with 
upward tendency. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago—Tho hemlock is up $1 on practically all items 
on the list the demand has not fallen off. This wood is 
taking full advantage of the car shortage in the South, 
which curtails seriously the yellow pine movement to 
this market. The car shortage, tho bad enough, is not 
near so serious in the North, and a lot of hemlock is 
moving. The demand is for almost everything to be 
found on the list, but No. 1 dimension and No. 3 stock 
are perhaps in more request than anything else. Whole- 
salers report more difficulty in having orders filled by 
the mills on account of stocks being broken. Wholesalers 
in this market are selling hemlock not only in this terri- 
tory but an increasing volume in Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. In those States also the car shortage con- 
tributes to the hemlock trade, as it is easier to make 
hemlock deliveries there than it is to obtain yellow pine 
from the South. 


New York—Mills are well sold ahead and there is an 
acute shortage in some sizes. Retailers are liberal pur- 
chasers at the higher prices and while the suburban 
building develops slowly, the prospects for the next few 
months are very encouraging. Boards are hard to get 
and yards are willing to pay any price for immediate de- 
livery. 





Buffalo. N. Y.—The market is strong and some Michi- 
gan producers have raised their prices $1 a thousand. 
Stocks at the mills are not large and owing to the 
scarcity of boats there is difficulty in getting cargoes. 
Demand is on an active scale and the building outlook 
for this month is good. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Another advance of $1 during 
the last week is reported, bringing quotations up $1.50 
during the last month. The stronger prices have not had 
any tendency to curtail orders, the demand being fully 
up to the former volume of business. Retailers have 
bought heavily in anticipation of their winter require- 
ments but the favorable weather for building this fall has 
tended to create a greater consumption than usual and 
more ordering than usual at this time of the season is 
therefore responsible. Supplies at mill points as well as 


ee 
at the wholesale yards are not heavy and furih 





vances in the price lists are predicted. —_ 

Boston, Mass.—The market is stronger, id price 
more satisfactory, quotations on clipped hemle boaias 
10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, for instance, having be: marke 
up to $21.50. Hemlock plank also are firm, bui ‘imensio 
is still quiet. r 

Cincinnati, Ohio—A well sustained deman features 
the market and orders last week have continu: heavie 
than shipments. The bulk of the movement i. in heayy 
lines, especially construction timbers, planks «nq other 
bridge material, and for heavy crating stock. Prices are 
firm and a little higher. 

Columbus, Ohio—Steadiness characterizes the hemlock 
trade. Buying is good, especially by yardmen, Retail 
stocks are not large and prices are stronger in sympathy 
with yellow pine. There is an increasing demand for 
the wide sizes, 

POPLAR 


Chicago—Poplar continues a very good wood, altho 
wholesalers report that it is a bit more difficult to obtain 
firm ruling prices than it was. The demand continues as 
it has been, mostly for No. 1 and 2 common. : 


Baltimore, Md.—Except for the interference with the 
movement by car shortage, poplar is doing well. There 
are indications of an expansion in demand, with stocks 
at the mills only moderate. Furniture factories and 
other consumers are calling for stocks in relatively liberal 
quantities, and there is every prospect that these actiyj- 
ties will continue. 


_ Boston, Mass.—Poplar is not receiving as much atten.’ 
tion as it was a few weeks ago, stocks being more ample, 
Quotations, however, have not weakened, and such orders 
as are placed at this time do not reveal any sign of 
weakness so far as prices are concerned. The best yellow 
poplar is steady at $63 for inch stock, and nothing in 
inch, firsts and seconds, is being offered here for less 
than $60. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The movement keeps up most en- 
couragingly, despite complaints in some quarters of the 
lack of cars. The heaviest demand still is for firsts and 
seconds and for the panel and wide and the drop siding 
stock. There is a noticeable decrease of dry stocks in 
all panel and wide lines, and in common grades. 


Columbus, Ohio—There is considerable activity in the 
market. Buying is steady and prices are firm at the 
figures, which have prevailed for several weeks. Retail 
stocks are not large. Factories buy fairly well. Firsts 
and seconds at the Ohio River are selling at $55 for 
4-inch; $57 for 5- and 6-inch and $58 for 8-inch. Car 
shortage is delaying shipments to a large degree. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand continues to improve and ship- 
ments are improving in volume. Practically all items are 
active. Prices are firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago—The fir market in this territory is in a peculiar 
state. Last week demand was fine, due to the large 
amount of business coming from the car building com- 
panies. Last week railroads placed as large a volume 
of orders for equipment as in any week for the last few 
months and wholesalers thought.this was a start on the 
road to rapid recovery. However, the present week did 
not follow up as actively as was expected and no. par- 
ticular demand for fir was reported. The car shortage 
on the Coast, however, affects the wood seriously, and if 
prompt shipment could be made there would be no trou- 
ble in selling a large: volume of fir. However, all reports 
indicate that the railroads will continue to buy heavily, 
and if this is true fir ought to recover permanently. 
Yard buying in this territory is quiet. Red cedar shingles, 
what movement there is in this market, are going at 
high prices, altho there is not much sale volume on ac- 
count to the inability to obtain shipments. ‘The spruce 
situation is about as it has been for some time. 





Seattle, Wash.—The market continues to be entirely 
dominated by the car situation. Box cars on mill sidings 
are very scarce and all dimension and common lumber 
is being shipped in open cars. Even these are not plenti- 
ful. Prices have continued to stiffen and indications point 
to a further advance during the coming week. The vdl- 
ume of orders coming is large and the accumulation of 
unshipped business is very great. Some ‘easing up it 
the tonnage situation has helped the tidewater mills, 
both in coastwise and offshore business. Logs which 
showed a weak tendency recently are firmer this week 
and prices generally quoted are $6, $9 and $12. 


Portland, Ore.—As a result of a certain amount of cul- 
tailment of the output thru inability to get cars for de- 
liveries, quotations on fir show an advance here. Many 
mills now are well stocked and operate lightly until 
shipping facilities become somewhat normal again. Many 
railroad tie mills are idle and will remain so till prices 
reach the $10 mark. Present offers -are about $8. The 
log market is unchanged, with fir on a basis of $5.50, 
$8.50 and $11.50. Sash and door manufacturers repott 
some improvement in demand from outside markets. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir lumber continues strong with 4 
growing demand and a continued acute car shortage that 
cuts production sharply. Prices are very firm. Mills 
report orders offering freely and prices having evéely 
tendency to go higher. The foreign market shows 1 
change and no improvement in the vessel scarcity ™ 
prospect. Fir logs have upward tendencies. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The fir trade is a little quiet % 
nearly all of the orders for fall delivery have been place 
and there is not much inclination to look to stocking U? 
with the car supply in the present condition. Handlers 
of west Coast stock here look for no relief in the © 
situation until February even with favorable weather. 
Dealers are adhering strictly to discount sheet No. 18 with 
further advances imminent, for the mills realize they can 
get top prices for any stock they can ship and 80 they 
are not inclined to load up with orders that can not 

sent out promptly. They feel that prices «re ome 
higher. There is not much cail for red cedar siding #” 


prices have not advanced as have the red cedar shing 
prices. Spruce is very strong and there is very lit 
stock to be had at any price. 
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—— 
Boston, Mass.—There is no reportable change in the 
i for fir, spruce and cedar from the Pacific 


eal mars J : - : 
ye There is some business in very high grade 


owl quired for manufacturing purposes, most of this 
being brought here by rail at heavy expense. 

North -onawanda, N. Y.—Fir prices continue to show 
greater S'! ength and dealers state that it is only a matter 
of a short time when discount sheet No. 13 will be in 
full force. The car shortage is having its effect on the 
market and dealers expect steady increases in prices, as 


there is comparatively little stock available to meet the 
stronger demand that is manifesting itself. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago—-There is no letup in the demand for western 
pines, despite the higher prices on almost everything. 
There is a particular demand for shop grades and mixed 
cars are moving in a healthy fashion. With western pine 
B and better molding, boards and No. 2 stepping are 
moving nicely. Idaho white pine shows a steady market 
and good quotations, and this can be said also of Cali- 
fornia sugar and white pine. Prices have advanced 50 
cents to $1 on Oregon white pine and there is a good 
demand for both No. 2 and better and No. 3 common. 
Shooks are strong and in demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Stocks of Idaho white pine com- 
mons are badly broken and dealers find much irritation 
in trying to place orders for there is hardly a complete 
stock in the Inland Empire district. Stocks of Idaho 
western pine are not in such bad shape, but difficulties 
in getting cars keep many orders from being placed. 
Demand is good both for factory stock and for yard items 
and prices are being firmly maintained thruout the list. 
Because of the labor scarcity the supply of logs at mills 
is very light and dealers here predict that there will be 
no recession in price; in fact, they believe there will be 
further advances as the season grows older for stocks 
are certain to become more, depleted. The California 
mills are unable to get anywhere near enough cars to 
ship out their orders and they are not inclined to book 
orders until their files are cleared up. 





Boston, Mass.—There is a fairly steady inquiry for 
western white pine, and prices are very firm. Wholesale 
men say that they are not securing very many big, im- 
portant orders, but that plenty of small orders and 
moderate ones are coming to them, collectively amount- 
ing to a very satisfactory business. No concessions are 
being offered on carefully graded western pine from the 
following list: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 10/4 to 12/4, $111; 
16/4, $121; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $94; 10/4 to 12/4, $106; 16/4, 
$111; fine common, 4/4, $71.50; 5/5 to 6/4, $74.50; 8/4, 
$76.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, 
$67.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 2, 5-inch, $35; 6-inch to 
9-inch, $36; 10-inch, $38. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance in California pine prices 
is expected to occur at the middle of this month. Idaho 
pine already has been advanced $1 within the last two 
weeks or so. The mills are unable to fill their orders 
at all promptly, which means quite a loss of present 
business. Demand in the East is on a fairly good scale, 
but wholesalers are unable to do as much as they might 
because of the shortage of cars. i 


REDWOOD 


Chicago—This wood remains in good shape and a lot 
of lumber is moving. The demand ‘is chiefly for yard 
stock, altho tank and thick items find an active market. 
The incubator manufacturers are taking a large volume 
of clear and selects of inch stock. Current business is at 
good prices. 


; Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood is lighter than 
it was a year ago at this time. Country yards are not 
much inclined to buy redwood siding which has to be 
shipped mostly in straight cars as siding and finish are 
the only redwood items in use to any extent in this terri- 
tory. Prices are steady and there is a very firm tone to 
the market on the Coast. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va.—Aggregate sales of North Carolina pine 
during the week showed a slight increase over that 


Previous, this being principally in dressed lumber. 
No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.75 to $25.75; No. 2, 
$21.25 to $22.25; No. 3, $17.25 to $18.25; 4/4 edge 
box, $15.25 to $16.75; 4/4 edge culls and red heart, 


ge to $14; 4/4 cull red heart, $8. Six-inch box, $16. 
av: 1, 8-inch rough, $29.25 to $30.25; No. 2, $24.50 to 
$25.50; No. 8, $19.50 to $20.50; box, $17 to $17.50; culls and 
Ted heart, $14 to $15. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $29.50 to 
$30.50; No. 2, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 3, $21 to $22; box, $18 
to $18.50; culls and red heart, $15 to $16. No. 1, 12-inch 
yay $32 to $33; No. 2, $27.50 to $28.50; No. 3, $23.75 to 
pe box, $19.25 to $20; culls and red heart, $16.25 to 
opel No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.75 to $26.75; No. 2, $24.25 to 
B20 02) pox? 815.75 to $16.25; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $27.75 to 
“v.00, LOX, $16 to $16.50; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29.50 to $30.50; 
$1 ae and 2 bark strips, $17 to $18; box bark strips, 

25 fo $11. No. 1, 18/16-inch flooring, $25.50 to $26.50; 


Sins will to $24.50; No. 3, $19.75 to $21; No. 4, $14.25 to 








Slit ches. tn 8/8-inch ceiling, $15.75 to $16.50; No. 2, 
Tein t2:00i No. 3, $11.75 to $18; No. 4, $8.50. No. 1, 
No ue it ceiling, $16.75 to $17.50; No. 2, $15.25 to $16.50; 
"ey ‘3.75 to $15.50; No. 4, $11 to $11.50. No. 1, 13/16- 
$21 t "tition, $25.75 to $27; No. 2, $24 to $25.50; No. 3, 
$22 Pre 21.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, $21 to 
get _Six-inch roofers, $16.50 to $17.50; 8-inch, $17.50 
Si abe /; 10-inch, $18.25 to $19; 12-inch, $19 to $19.75; 
Care, looring, $18 to $20; lath, $3.10 to $3.20; North 
i Suna pine sizes, $18.50 to $21; 4/4 Louisiana red 
ypress, $24.75, 

pete, Mass.—While business is not great there is a 
intraic ‘nd and quotations hold steady. Roofers are 
$20 te equest, The present range on 6-inch roofers is 


a. to 50 and 8-inch roofers are quoted this week at 
recs ~1.50. A great deal of rough edge is taken by 


build: Boor hae ae 4 
7 eer for inside finish, etc. There are offers to sell 
acs edge delivered here at $29.50, altho some whole- 


demand not less than $30. 


Baitimore, Md 


ta 7 : oe 
the North Gam eater activity is said to prevail in 


na pine trade, but all divisions are more 


or less interfered with by the scarcity of vessels and the 
car famine. While some relief is promised by the rail- 
roads, the prospect of a better supply of vessels is very 
dubious and a continuance of very high freight rates may 
be looked for. Mills are short of stock, especially in box 
grades, and all indications point to higher quotations. 


New York—Demand for low grade shortleaf pine stocks 
is strong and supplies available for immediate shipment 
are scant. Orders are far behind and the fact that some 
mills have orders ready for delivery but are unable to 
move them because of inability to obtain cars is not 
encouraging for the small buyers in this market, especially 
box makers, who have no storage room and depend upon 
week by week shipments to keep them supplied. Box de- 
mand is very strong and while yard schedules are back- 
ward they show stronger price tendencies than a month 
ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is much better than in some 
seasons at this time and there is much stock wanted in 
a hurry to carry out existing development work. It is 
difficult to fill orders at all promptly, owing to the car 
shortagg, and wholesalers are not soliciting much new 
business. Prices are firm all thru the list, with a good 
deal of strength displayed in the box grades. These 
are $1 higher. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago—The yellow pine situation certainly would 
try the patience of any wholesaler, tho he be another 
Job. There is a keen demand on all sides for lumber and 
the wholesaler is helpless because the mills can’t get 
sufficient equipment to ship on orders. Even the business 
taken is generally accepted with so much uncertainty 
that it is unsatisfactory to both buyers and seller. No 
date of shipment can be promised and it is simply one 
delay after another. The car situation is no better; if 
anything it is worse. Some of the large manufacturers 
that maintain a sales force restrict each salesmen to three 
cars a week, and'then they are allowed to take only 
such business as would easily fit mill stocks, so salesmen 
are so hampered that they are practically unable to do 
any business. Some manufacturers take orders for only 
such things as can be shipped in open car equipment. 
The mills that have a car supply can dispose of their 
stock easily at prices that are much in advance of those 
prevailing a while back. The local trade fails to find 
any satisfaction with what the railroads say as to the 
car supply and the opinion prevails that the car shortage 
will grow even worse as winter advances. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine trade still reports more 
orders than it can handle, with only about 35 per cent 
of the freight cars necessary to delivery at its disposal. 
Prices are stiffening, most firms getting about $5 off the 
list for such orders as they accept. Demand now is 
mostly for yard stocks, and reports coming in from 
country yards are that stocks are becoming very much 
depleted and broken. Dimension is the leading item in 
the trade at present, the larger demand being for the 
shorter lengths. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices are a little higher, several of 
the mills having advanced their quotations to protect 
light stocks and also to bring them up to the level of 


other lists. The big manufacturers here are taking only 
limited amounts of business as they do not want busi- 
ness on their files that they cannot ship out. Meantime 
inquiry is about as brisk as ever from the retailers in the 
country as the weather has been ideal for building and 
the farmers are making the most of it. Demand -in the 
cities is comparatively light. Mill prices are virtually up 
with the transit prices now altho a week ago lumber in 
ears was bringing from $1 to $1.50 more than lumber at 
the mills. The general price being asked now is $5 off 
the list for dimension and $5.50 off for boards. The sup- 
ply of all items is light and that is especially true of 
flooring. Left hand items are almost impossible to get 
shipped. 


‘ 





Boston, Mass.—Southern pine is handicapped by the 
car shortage perhaps more than any other wood. Sev- 
eral southern pine mills which ordinarily cater to the 
New England market have withdrawn their quotations 
entirely because of their inability to make shipments and 
others refuse to accept orders except subject to more 
or less delay in delivery. All this is a severe handicap for 
the wholesale trade and many complaints are heard. 
Flooring is firmer than last week, and a seller can obtain 
a very ‘satisfactory price for it. The full range this 
week follows: Quarter sawn A, $41 to $43; quarter sawn 
B, $38 to $39; quarter sawn C, $30 to $31. Partition is 
being offered more confidently, also, and a seller who 
can promise prompt delivery can get $30 for B and better, 
%x3144-inch. Longleaf dimension sells well at steady 
prices. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine men are loud in their 
complaints about the inadequacy of vessels and cars to 
make shipment. They state that they have plenty of 
orders in hand and could get more, but find themselves 
without the means to fill these orders, and are greatly 
hampered in their business. Stocks held here are suf- 
ficient to take care of the current requirements. Quota- 
tions have advanced somewhat, but dealers do not hesi- 
tate to predict that higher prices are coming. Stocks at 
producing points are said to be moderate enough, the 
plants having to some extent curtailed production. 


Alexandria, La.—The following prices prevail this 
week: Flooring, 1x3-inch, A EG, $34; B & better EG, 
$38; B EG, $31.50; C EG, $26.50; B & better FG, $24.50; 
C FG, $22; D FG, $18.75; No. 1 FG, $20; No. 2, $15; 1x4, 
A EG, $35.25; B & better EG, $33.50; B EG, $31; C EG, 
$23; No. 1 EG, $20; No. 2 EG, $15; A FG, $2 B & better 
FG, $23; BR FG, $22.50; C FG, $21; D FG, $18.50; No. 1 FG, 
$20; No. 2, $15. Ceiling—-inch B & better, $21; No. 1, 
$19; No. 2, $13; %4-inch, B & better, $18.50; No. 1, $17; 
No. 2, $11; %-inch, B & better, $23.50; No. 1, $20.50; 
No. 2, $17. Partition—34-inch, B & better, $24.50; No. 1, 
$20; No. 2, $17.50. Bevel siding—B & better, $15.50; No. 1, 
$13; No. 2, $10. Drop siding—B &, better, all sides, $24; 
No. 1, $20.50; No. 2, $17. Finish—B & better, surfaced, 
1x4, $24; 1x6, $26; 1x8, $26; 1x5 and 10-inch, $28.50; 
1x12, $28.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $31; 14%x4 to 12, $33; 1%- 
inch, $28. C Surfaced—1x4, $22; 1x6, $24; 1x8, $24; 1x5 and 
10-inch, $26; 1xf2, $26; 11%4x4 to 12-inch, $27; 1%4x4 to 12, 
$28. Rough finish—1x4, $20; 1x6, $22; 1x8, $22; 1x5 to 
10-inch, $24.50; 1x12, $24.50; 114%4x4 to 12-inch, $26; 1%x4 
to 12, $27. Casing & base—1 and 6-inch, $31; 8 and 10- 
inch, $31.50. Jambs—4 and 6-inch, $32; 114, 1% and 2-inch, 
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Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patenced July 2, 1912) 
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$35.50. 
foot, 


Molding—72 percent. 
$17; others, $17.50; 1x6, 
1x4, 16-foot CM, $17.50; others, 
$19; others, $19.50; No. 2, 1x4, 10 to 20-foot, $12; 1x4, 
CM, 10 to 20-foot, $11.75; 1x6, 10 to 20-foot, $14; 1x6, CM, 
10 to 20-foot, $14.50; No. 3, 1x4, 6 to 20-foot, $9.50; same, 
CM, $10; 1x6, $10.50; same. CM, $10. Boards—No. 1, 4x8, 
14 and 16-foot, $16; %x8, 10 to 20-foot, $16.50; 13/16x8, 
14 to 16-foot, $18.75; 13/16x8, 10 to 20-foot, $19.75; 34x10, 
14 to 16-foot, $19; %x10, 10 to 20-foot, $18.75; 13/16x10, 
14 to 16-foot, $19.50; 13/16x10, 10 to 20-foot, $20; %x12, 
14 to 16-foot, $21; 34x12, 10 to 20-foot, $22; 13/16x12, 14 to 
16-foot, $23.50; 13/16x12, 10 to 20-foot, $24; No. 2, %x12, 
10 to 20-foot, $16; 13/16x12, 10 to 20-foot, $16.50; %4x10, 
10 to 20-foot, $14.50; 13/16x10, 10 to 20-foot, $15; 4x8, 
10 to 20-foot, $14.75; 13/16x8, 10 to 20-foot, $15; No. 3, 
%4 x8, 6 to 20-foot, $11; 13/16x8, $11.25; 34x10, $11.50; 13/16x 
10, $11.50; x12, $11.75; 13/16x12, $12.25. Shiplap—No. 1, 
1x8, 14 to 16-foot, $18; others, $18.50; 1x10, 14 to 16-foot, 
$18.50; others, $19; 1x12, 14 to 16-foot, $18.75; others, $19; 


Fencing—No. 1, 
16-foot, $18; others, $19; 
$17.75; 1x6, 16-foot, CM, 


1x4, 16- 


No. 2, 1x8, 10 to 20-foot, $16; 1x10, $15.50; 1x12, $15.50; 
No. 3, 1x8, 6 to 20 foot, $11.50; 1x10, $12; 1x12, $12.25. 


Car material—ix4 and 6-inch, B & better, siding, $22.50: 
1x4, No. 1 siding, $18; 1x6, No. 1 siding, $18.25; 1x4, No. 1 
roofing, $16; 1x6, $15.50; 1x4, No. 1 lining, $17.50; 1x6, $17; 
2x6, 8 or 10-inch, No. 1 decking, $18.50; 2x6, 8 or 10-inch, 
heart face decking, $19.50; 2 and 3x5-inch heart prime 
decking, $45. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.25; No. 2, $1.60. 
Byrkit lath—4 and 6-foot, $9; 8 and 10-foot, $10.50; 12-foot 
and larger, $11.50. Stringers—8/16 and 7/16, 14 and 16- 





foot, $24; 28-foot, $30; 32-foot, $32: all stringers rough 
heart. Caps—12x12, 14-foot, $22; 12x14; 14-foot, rough 


heart, $23.50; 14x14, 14-foot, rough heart, $24; 14x14, 12- 
foot, rough heart, $23. Sills— 36-foot rough heart or 
No. 1 S4S, $22.50; 38-foot, $23.50; 40-foot, $24.50; 50-foot, 
$36. Ties—S8x8, 8-foot 6 inches, rough heart, $22; heart 
S4S, $23.50; 6x8, 8-foot, rough heart, $18; 7x8, 9-foot, rough 
heart, $19. Oil rig timbers—No. 1, rough, $19; 2x4 to 
8x8, $17.50; 2x10 to 10x10, $17.25; 2x12 to 12x12, $19.50; 2x14 
and 16 and up, $24. Paving block stock No. 1 SE & §, 


$14: No. 1 S & E, $15.50; rough heart, $16.50. Grooved 
roofing—1x10, 14 and 16-foot, $18.50; others, $19; 1x10, 


No. 2, 19 to 20-foot, $16.50. Dimension—Nos. 1 and 2, 
$4 and $4.50 off 1912 list on 16-foot lengths; $4.50 to $5 off 
same list on 12, 14,.16, 18 and 20-foot lengths; $7.50 to $8 
off list on 22 and 24-foot lengths. No. 3 dimension bring- 
{ng about $8.50 f. o. b. mill. 


New York—The longleaf pine demand does not seem to 
hold as steady as in other lines, but there are good in- 
quiries and the outlook is good. Large contracts come 
out slowly. but the reports of heavy orders from railroad 
sources during the last ten days is looked to put com- 
siderable snap in this situation. Mills do not appear to 
be over-supplied and orders booked are delayed on ac- 
count of car shortages. At the same time, the buying 
power is less pronounced than in other lines. Whatever 
orders are placed are wanted shipped immediately so that 
any indication showing a steady increase in the demand 
unquestionably will put prices on a much higher basis. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The chief difficulty with the yellow pine 
trade is that cars are so scarce in the South that it is 
impossible to obtain any idea of the time it will take 
to fill orders. Demand is good and prices are on a 
stronger basis than a few weeks ago. 


New Orleans, La.—Today’s association barometer shows 
a gain in the bookings fer the week, while shipments 
remain considerably below both orders and output. Car 
shortage continues the impressive factor in the market 
situation, and while there are individual reports of im- 
proved supply, the commoner report is that cars are as 
searce as ever. The order files are comfortably filled, 
with an increasing volume of offered business being de- 
clined. Under these conditions prices are firmer and 
tending upward. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The market is characterized 
as feverish. Dealers state that the advances in prices 
have been so rapid of late that it is impossible to place 
an order by mail with any degree of certainty that it 
will be filled by the mill at the quotations furnished in 
the last price list. Considerable contract business is 
being offered but the manufacturers are not disposed 
to sell for future delivery at the prevailing prices, being 
certain that further advances are to be in order. The 
car shortage is held as the principal contributing cause 
of the higher prices secured for available stock. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The trouble with the market for 
southern yellow pine is chiefly the car situation. De- 
mand is good and orders are gaining on shipments. while 
representatives of mills report production considerably 
below normal. Flooring and dimension are as active as 
the traffic situation will permit, and a better condition 
is reported as to railroad material. 


Toledo, Ohio—Desirable transits are snapped up as 
fast as they appear. Prices are strong and all advances 
hold steady. The car shortage is more severe than 
ever and there is little certainty as to when mill orders 
can be filled. Many concerns buy in transits whenever 


possible. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—The 
pretty much as it was. 





market situation is reported 
Demand rules brisk, with the 
eall running largely to mixed cars, but shipments are 
rigidly restricted by car shortage. By some accounts 
less than 25 percent of current requisitions for cars are 
being filled. The severity of the shortage appears to 
vary on different lines and according to the distance of 
the mills from New Orleans. Prices are firm. 





Chicago—Cypress remains in good shape, mixed car 
orders being plentiful. There is also a good demand for 
tank in thick stock, 2%-inch and thicker. The interests 
that generally contract during the year for a large vol- 
ume of cypress show some anxiety to do business with 
the wholesalers and are asking for quotations on future 
delivery. Local cypress wholesalers, like the southern 
pine people, are troubled with the car shortage at mill 
points, altho the cypress mills are seemingly in better 
shape to get stock away than pine mills. Local whole- 
salers also find cypress stocks in the South more broken 
than they have been. Prices are firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for cypress holds up ex- 
ceedingly well for this time of year. Buying is all for 
immediate needs and there probably will not be any 
considerable stocking up until December or January. 
Retailers all report a good call for cypress at their yards 





and the market on yard items is strong. The volume of 
factory business is fair and, if anything, shows some im- 





provement over a week ago. It is increasingly difficult 
to place orders for cypress lath, both because of the 
light supplies at the mills and the shortage of cars. 
Orders for lath are being accepted only in limited 
amounts. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress continues brisk with an in- 
clination to rising prices—always of course taking into 
consideration the all-pervasive car shortage. Demand 
seems mostly for cheaper grades, inquiries for higher 


grades not being as strong as they were. 


Boston, Mass.—There is still a great 
sold this fall which has not been delivered yet. Altho 
those merchants who sold it are doing their best to ac- 
celerate the shipments, the delays continue to annoy the 
retail buyers. Notwithstanding the transportation trou- 
bles, however, the market continues very firm and de- 
mand is quite satisfactory. The following range of quota- 
tions is reported for ones and twos, but a little more 
might be obtained where the seller can promise quick 
shipments: 4/4, $48 to $50.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $50 toe $51.50; 
8/4, $53.25 to $54.75; 10/4 to 12/4, $66 to $68. No. 1 shop 
is quoted this week as follows: 4/4, $30 to $31.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $37.50 to $39; 8/4, $40.75 to $42.25. 


New York—Prices are steady and demand is good but 
orders hold to small lots. Inquiries are broadening and 
the prospects for an increase in straight car business 
during the winter are good. Shop lumber moves satisfac- 
torily and considerable special business on books helps 
steady the balance of the list. At the same time the 
building situation in Westchester County and Long Island 
towns is lacking sufficiently to restrict the demand from 
the yards. 


Baltimore, Md.—The cypress trade is quiet. The move- 
ment is subject to interruptions by car shortage. This 
has resulted in some placing of orders considerably ahead 
of the time when the stocks might be wanted, in order 


that work might not be held up. Quotations are quite 
steady. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—While there is an excellent demand 


for practically all items, distribution is so retarded by 
the shortage of transportation facilities that orders are 
accumulating faster than they are being filled. There is 
a reported improvement in the country trade, and a good 
market for barn and silo stuff is promised. Local demand 
for dimension is strong. Prices are firm. 





Columbus, Ohio—Prices are stationary and the volume 
of business is generally satisfactory. Retailers fear delay 
in shipments and accordingly are placing larger orders. 
Eastern orders are still one of the best features. In- 
quiries are increasing every day. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago—The lack of cars has certainly boosted shingle 
quotations. Quotations on both red and white cedars 
are high, tho there is not much movement of either in 
this market, on account of the greater difficulty in ship- 
ping from the mills. Red cedar clears have jumped to 
$3.71, Chicago basis, and stars to $3.07, a big’ advance 
over the figures that ruled three or four weeks ago. Many 
mills refuse, however, to take orders, because of their 
inability to make shipments. With white cedar the price 
on extras is 5 cents in advance of the quotations of last 
week, the new price being $3.20, Chicago basis. Stand- 
ards, however, continue to move at $2.50, Chicago basis, 
which is the same as the quotation of last week. Lath 
continue in good demand and the market is strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Prices are regulated in this mar- 
ket by just how badly the buyer needs stock. Retailers 
who did not lay in stocks before the car situation tight- 
ened on the Coast are “up against it’? now, as there is 
very little stock in transit, and current quotations are 
showing advances, while exceptional conditions produce 
premium prices in many cases. Trade is not heavy, but 
offerings are inadequate to handle it. 


Seattle, Wash.—The shingle market is very spotted and 
various influences determine the price quoted. Stars in 
southwestern territory demand better prices than in 
northwestern territory; also the kind of car the mill can 
furnish will make a variation in the price of from 25 to 
40 cents. As a general thing stars are being quoted as 
high as $2.25 and $2.30 and clears as high at $2.50. Transit 
cars near destination bring very fancy prices. 

Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue stiff and 
prices trend upwards. Stars are quoted at $1.90 and 
better and clears at $2.40, and many are not quoting at 
all. Demand is strong and car shortage has continued 
to curtail production. Cedar logs are scarce. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Red cedar ciears, after having sold 
in one or two cases as high as $2.90, Coast basis, sagged 
back a little the last few days and now $2.75 is about 
the top price being obtained for transit cars, while some 
prices of 10 to 15 cents lower are being reported. Small 
ears or mixed cars bring the best prices. Large cars are 
going as a rule at $2.65. Stars are tending a little stronger 
than they were a week ago. Transit cars are bringing 
$2.25 and $2.30, Coast basis. Transits control the mar- 
ket. Few mill prices are being quoted at all. The high 
prices of shingles the last few weeks have tended to some 
extent to shut off the demand as the buyers are taking 
only the shingles they absolutely need. 





New Orleans, La.—One of the big companies bulletined, 
last Friday, an advance of 15 cents on economy and 
better cypress shingles. Cypress shingle call continues 
very active with mill stocks low and considerably broken. 
Orders are being offered for future delivery, but it is 
understood that most of the mills are declining to book 
very far ahead of their out-turn. Cypress lath also re- 
main in strong request, with acceptances limited as a rule 
to mixed car orders because of low stocks. 


Boston, Mass.—An improving demand fer shingles is 
reported this week, and quotations have stiffened. White 
cedar extras sold readily this week at $3.60. nothing in 
this grade being offered for less than $3.50. White cedar 
clears command $3.20 to $3.30, mostly at the higher price. 
Red cedars get their full share of attention and the 
market is stronger, and there is nothing good offered at 


deal of cypress 


ing at $28, 


——— 
less than $3.90. The lath market continues fairly brisk 
with prices strong. The bulk of the business in 154-inch 
lath is at $4.50. One manufacturer 


has marked his 14. 
inch lath to $3.90 this week, but others will take about 
10 cents less. The call for furring is moderate, 2-inch 
selling at $21.50 and 38-inch at $1 less. Clapboards are 
still scarce and quotations very firm. Good spruce extras 
command $54 and clears sell readily at $52. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—There are not as many shingles here 
as dealers desire 1nd present receipts, both by lake and 
rail, are light. Prices are strong and demand is active 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Prices hold firm. 
is faring better than the Southwest and other sections 
in securing stock and there is not as_ pronounced a 
scarcity of stock as was reported several weeks azo, when 
retailers were ordering more heavily than at present jp 
anticipation of their winter requirements. In view of 
the fact that interior mills on the Coast have been force 
to shut down on account of a scarcity of cars dealers 
do not expect enough surplus of stock to create any 
weakness in quotations this ‘season. 


The East 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Demand for shingles and lath has ex. 
ceeded the supply. There is a shortage of cypress stocks 
and mill representatives claim mill stocks are so broken 
and the transportation situation so bad that this condi- 
tion promises to continue a feature of the market here 
all winter. Chestnut and poplar and some hemlock lath 
have moved in good volume, considering the car troubles, 
but the cedar shingle market is hampered the same as 
eypress. Prices everywhere in the market are strong, 
and in some quarters advances of a few cents are re- 
ported. 





Columbus, Ohio—Stocks of cypress and red cedar shin- 
gles are rather low and consequently considerable 
strength is exhibited. The weather favors building and 
demand is strong. Prices are strong and in some in- 
stances advances have been recorded... There is a good 
lath trade and prices remain firm. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—There is a very good demand for about 
all varieties of packing lumber at remunerative prices, 
There is no indication of any diminution in the heavy 
volume of business being done in all lines of manufac- 
turing enterprise thruout New England, and manufac- 
turers of shooks and.box boards receive such an active 
inquiry for boxing and crating stock that they have not 
the slightest intention of moderating their attitude about 
values. A carload of inch boards, round edge, can be 
placed quickly at $21. There are sales reported of the 
ordinary mill run of box boards, including more _ spruce 
and fir than pine, all inch, round edge, at around $19. 
Pine shooks of satisfactory quality, 13/16-inch, are sell- 
and up to $30 has been obtained recently. 
The excellent business done in box boards and shooks this 
last season has greatly stimulated the activity of the 
loggers and it is anticipated that this winter’s produc- 





tion, especially by the small operators who own small 
woodlots, will be about the largest on record. 
Chicago—Increasing interest is shown as the _ season 


advances in the stave and heading market, while barrel 
buyers are somewhat indifferent and object to prices 
coopers are compelled to ask on account of high prices 
for stock and labor. Coopers are now’ paid twice the 
price of last year, while crops of all kinds are 33 percent 
less. The few stave manufacturers not contracted re- 
fuse to name prices on their staves and insist on buyers 
making their best offers, which in most cases are unsatis- 
factory and little trade results. White oak oil barrels and 
tierces. range from $1.65 to $1.75. Circled heading is un- 
changed and pork staves range from $22 to $23 a thou- 
sand. White oak cut-offs are in-better demand at $124 
thousand for 18-inch and $17 to $18 a thousand for 24- 


inch. Whisky staves are in good demand at higher 
prices. Prospects for beer staves continue to decline. 


Gum syrup staves are offered steadily enough to the 
trade. Inquiries for oak staves are increasing from 
England, but buyers fear to accept shipments f. 0. b. this 
country and sellers also fear to make deliveries across the 
water. Slack staves are hardly mentioned and the few 
orders are quickly accepted at any price. Coiled elm 
hoops and heading find no buyers. <A few cars of ash 
butter tub staves are sold at bargain prices and a small 
demand exists for ash racked hoops. Hickory flour hoops 
are unsalable. A few inquiries are received for later 
deliveries for hickory box straps, say A. &. H. Gates in 
their report on market conditions. 


Southern elm flour staveS.........sseeeeeee 9.00 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 5.2 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried, basswood head- 

ing. per gg ee a IN ER 07 to .07% 
No. 1, 17 -inch gum heading, per set, 

wet Me cance sqinesaenso <ecr oihupiie 06% to s 
Witte Wak Nard MOTORS sxs 55. ncnts cee one ea ce he 165 to i 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set.... = 28% 
BGA GON MIGECONs...< oo oc coca Cie pos cease Sie - 1.85 to A 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum stave8................ 8.00 to o 
Circled red oak, oi] heading..........--+++6- . 
TUSNDD AOTIN  opincs 5 k:s 0s 0.5160 6-0-0105, 0'4,6 0 4:6'9.0:0' 50 oO 3.00 
Hickory box strapsS.......ecceeeeeeseseceee 12.50 to 13) 





M. R., 80-inch gum staves............-..0-- 7.50 to 8&0 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 feet, 9 inch. per M 10.00 to 10m 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 4%-foot, per M.. 5 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6 foot, per M...... 10.00 to 1 5 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M.............. 450 to bt 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... 500 
Hickorv hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... © “a0 
BORG Ving, 16 oo o:co-c 0 sia vsictcceccseveescee -55 to “8h 
Head lining. car lots, per M, 12-inch........ .30 to ‘8 
Ten-round hoop barrels.........eeeeeseeers “48 
Eight patent hoop barrels........ ase et "5 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ se ‘S 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.. ‘B 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... “98 
Half barrels, 6-hoop.......-..-seeeeeeeee ey 87  ~=to 


12:00 to 12. 


No. 1 white ash butter tub staves........... be 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M....... 5.50 to 


WRIGEG GBVOS 2....0.cs.cenccencc ccs eseree BTM 0D OEE 
Hed 08k, Ol staves, per Me. .ou-....0.5 008 sees » 36.00 to oe 
White oak, oil staves, per M...............- 39.90 to 4 on 
FRACS MINE ce ae hoe oles es cea asses ss 1.18: to 1 
Pork PATS, BSN... oo. aeside sos Hees oss 6 e's 1.05 to 1.1 








Buffalo, N. Y. for flour barrel stock is less 


Demand 
active than a month ago, while little is doing in the apple 


harrel line. High prices of flour have driven everything 
into the small soft packages. Apples gave small crop. and 
prices are high and those who have fruit to barrel will 
get a better figure than usual. Hoops and staves are 
not quite so strong in price as a month ago, while 
heading is unchanged. 
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